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CHAPTER   XIV. 


SOME   NAMES    WHICH   REQUIRE   A   PARTICULAR 
EXPLANATION. 

'■  Quam  difBcile  sit  inveteratas,  eloquentissimorumque  scrip- 
toruni  authoritate  confirmatas,  opiniones,  mentibus  hominum  ex- 
cutere,  non  iguoro.  Prsesertim  cum  philosopbia  vera  (id  eat 
accurata)  oratioiiis  non  modo  fucum,  sed  etiam  omnia  fere  orna- 
menta  ex  professo  rejiciat :  cumque  scientise  omnis  fundamenta 
])rima  non  modo  speciosa  non  sint,  sed  etiam  humilia,  arida,  et  pene 
deformia  videautur." — Hohhes  Comput.  sive  Logica,  cap.  i.  s.  I. 

We  have  now  seen  that,  in  what  we  call  the  mentaW 
world,  Consciousness,  there  are  three  grand  classes  of 
phenomena,  the  most  famihar  of  all  the  facts  with 
which  we  are  acquainted, — sensations,  ideas,  and  the 
TRAIN  OF  IDEAS.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  the 
more  complicated  cases  of  Consciousness  ;  and  have 
found  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  three 
simple  elements,  thus  enumerated.  We  also  found  it 
necessary  to  shew,  for  what  ends,  and  in  what  manner, 
marks  were  contrived  of  sensations  and  ideas,  and  by 
what  combinations   they   were  made  to   represent, 
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expeditiously,  trains  of  those  states  of  consciousness. 
Some  marks  or  names,  however,  could  not  be  ex- 
plained, till  some  of  the  more  complicated  states  of 
consciousness  were  unfolded  ;  these  also  are  names  so 
important,  and  so  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  significa- 
tion, that  a  very  complete  understanding  of  them  is  re- 
quired. It  is  to  the  consideration  of  these  remarkable 
cases  of  Naming  that  we  now  proceed.' 


1  Under  the  modest  title  of  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  several  names,  this  chapter  presents  us  with  a  series  of 
discussions  of  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  intricate  questions 
in  all  metaphysics.  Like  Plato,  the  author  introduces  his 
analysis  of  the  most  obscure  among  the  complex  general  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind,  in  the  form  of  an  enquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  their  names.  The  title  of  the  chapter  gives  a 
very  inadequate  notion  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the 
speculations  contained  in  it,  and  which  make  it,  perhaps,  the 
profoundest  chapter  of  the  book.  It  is  almost  as  if  a  treatise 
on  chemistry  were  described  as  an  explanation  of  the  names 
air,  water,  potass,  sulphuric  acid,  &c. — Ed. 
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SECTION  I. 

NAMES   OF   NAMES. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  this  class 
of  terms  ;  to  understand  well  the  function  which  they 
perform,  and  to  mark  the  subdivisions  into  which 
they  are  formed.  There  is  not,  however,  such  diffi- 
culty in  the  subject  as  to  require  great  minuteness  in 
the  exposition. 

As  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  things ;  animals,  , 
vegetables,  minerals  ;  so  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  S 
the  marl(s,  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  using, 
in  order  to  record  or  to  communicate  our  thoughts 
respecting  them.  We  cannot  record  or  communicate 
our  thoughts  respecting  names,  as  man,  tree,  horse, 
to  walk,  to  fly,  to  eat,  to  converse,  without  marks  for 
them.  We  proceed  in  the  case  of  names,  as  we  do 
in  other  cases.  We  form  them  into  classes,  some 
more,  some  less,  comprehensive,  and  give  a  name  to 
each. 

We  have  one  name,  so  general  as  to  include  thenJ 
all ;  Word.  That  is  not  a  name  of  any  thing.  It  is 
a  name  of  the  marks  which  we  employ  for  discourse ; 
and  a  name  of  them  all.  John  is  a  word,  mountain  is 
a  word,  to  run  is  a  word,  above  is  a  word,  and  so  on. 

They  are  divided  into  classes,  differently  for  diffe- 
rent purposes.  The  grammarian,  who  regards  chiefly 
the  concatenation  of  words  in  sentences,  divides  them 
into  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition, 
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conjunction  ;  these  words  are  none  of  them  names  of 

i things.      Noun  is  not  a  name  of  a  "thing;"  it  is  a 

name  of  a  "  class  of  words,"  as  John,  James,  man,  ox, 

tree,  water,  love,  hatred  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with 

adjective,  verb,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

i      The  philosopher  makes  another  division  of  them, 

J  adapted  to  his  purposes,  which  has  a  more  particular 

reference  to  their  mode  of  signification.      Thus,  he 

1  divides  them  into  universal,  and  particular  ;  concrete, 

I  and  abstract ;  positive,  and  negative  ;  equivocal,  and 

univocal ;  relative,  and  absolute  ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  word  "  universal," 
for  example,  is  not  a  name  of  a  thing.  Things  are  all 
individual,  not  general.  The  name,  "  man,"  is  a  "  uni- 
versal," because  it  applies  to  every  individual  of  a 
class  ;  for  the  same  reason  the  name  "ox,"  the  name 
"  horse,"  the  name  "  dog,"  and  so  on,  are  universals. 
The  words,  "  genus"  and  "  species"  are  synonymous 
with  "  universal ;"  of  course  they  also  are  names  of 
names.  Such  is  the  word  "  number."  "  One,"  "  two," 
"  one  hundred,"  "  one  thousand,"  are  "  numbers  ;"  in 
other  words,  "  number"  is  a  general  name  for  each 
and  all  of  those  other  names. 

(Beside  our  names  for  names  singly,  we  have  occa- 
sion to  name  combinations  of  names.  Thus  we  have 
■the  name  "predication."  This  is  a  name  for  the 
combination  of  three  words,  "subject,"  "predicate," 
and  "  copula."  We  have  the  name  "  sentence,"  which 
never  can  be  less,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  than  a  pre- 
dication, but  is  often  more.  The  same  is  the  account 
of  the  word  "  definition."  We  have  the  names 
"speech,"  "oration,"  "sermon,"  "  conversation,"  all 
of  them  names  for  a  series  of  sentences.     We  have, 
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also  names  of  written  discourse,  such  as  a  "volume," 
a  "book,"  a  "chapter,"  a  "section,"  a  "paragraph."' 

-  A  right  uuderstanding  of  the  words  which  are  names  of 
names,  is  of  great  importance  in  philosophy.  The  tendency- 
was  always  strong  to  believe  that  whatever  receives  a  name 
must  be  an  entity  or  being,  having  an  independent  existence 
of  its  own  ;  and  if  no  real  entity  answering  to  the  name  could 
be  found,  men  did  not  for  that  reason  suppose  that  none 
existed,  but  imagined  that  it  was  something  peculiarly  abstruse 
and  mysterious,  too  high  to  be  an  object  of  sense.  The  mean- 
ing of  all  general,  and  especially  of  all  abstract  terms,  became 
in  this  way  enveloped  in  a  mystical  haze  ;  and  none  of  these 
have  been  more  generally  misunderstood,  or  have  been  a  more 
copious  source  of  futile  and  bewildering  speculation,  than 
some  of  the  words  which  are  names  of  names.  Genus,  Species, 
Universal,  were  long  supposed  to  be  designations  of  sublime 
hyperphysical  realities  ;  number,  instead  of  a  general  name  of 
all  numerals,  was  supposed  to  be  the  name,  if  not  of  a  concrete 
thmg,  at  least  of  a  single  property  or  attribute. 

This  class  of  names  was  well  understood  and  correctly 
characterized  by  Hobbes,  of  whose  philosophy  the  distinction 
between  names  of  names  and  of  things  was  a  cardinal  point. — 
Ed. 
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SECTION    II. 
RELATIVE   TERMS. 

The  explanation  of  Relative  Terms  will  run  to  a 
considerable  length.  The  mode  in  which  they  are 
employed  as  marks  is  peculiar  ;  and  has  suggested 
the  belief  of  something  very  mysterious  in  that  which 
is  marked  by  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be 
minute  in  exhibiting  the  combinations  of  ideas  of 
which  they  are  the  names. 

I  One  peculiarity  of  Relative  Terms,  which  it  is  ne- 
jcessary  for  us  to  begin  with  noticing,  is,  that  they 
^always  exist  in  pairs.  There  is  no  relative  without 
its  correlate,  either  actual  or  implied.  Thus,  we  have 
Father  and  Son ;  Husband  and  Wife  ;  Master  and  Ser- 
vant; Subject  and  King ;  also  High  and  Low ;  Bight  and 
Left;  Antecedent  und  Consequent. 

In  these  cases  of  relative  pairs,  the  two  names  are 
Itwo  different  words  ;  in  other  cases,  one  word  serves 
Ifor  both  names.  Of  this  sort  are  the  w^ords  Brother, 
Sister,  Cousin,  Friend,  Like,  Equal,  and  so  on.  When 
we  say  that  John  is  brother,  we  always  mean  of  some 
one  else,  as  James,  whom  we  also  call  brother.  We 
call  Jane  the  sister  of  Ann,  as  we  caU  Ann  the  sister 
of  Jane.  When  we  say  that  A  is  equal  to  B,  we 
signify,  by  the  same  expression,  that  B  is  equal  to  A  ; 
and  so  on. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  speaking, 
we  ai'e  only  indicating  our  own  trains ;  and  that  of 
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course  every  word  is  a  mark  of  some  part  of  a  train. 
The  parts  of  our   trains  to  which  we  give  relative! 
names,  are  either  simple,  or  complex.     The  simple,]; 
are  either  the  simple  sensations,  or  the  ideas  of  those  -• 
sensations.      The  complex,  are  either  those  clusters  of  | 
simple  ideas  which  we  call  the  ideas  of  objects,  because  | 
they  correspond  with  clustered  sensations  ;  or  they 
are  the  clusters  which  the  mind  puts  together  arbitra- 
rily for  its  own  purposes. 

If  it  is  asked,  why  we  give  names  in  pairs  'i     The  ■ 
general  answer  immediately  suggests  itself ;  it  is  be-  I 
cause  the  things  named  present  themselves  in  pairs  ;  | 
that  is,  are  joined  by  association.    But  as  many  things 
are  joined  in  pairs  by  association,  which  do  not  receive 
relative  names,  the  cause  may  still  be  inquired  of  the 
classification.     What  is  the  reason  that  some  pairs  do,  y 
while  many  more  do  not,  receive  relative  names  ?    The  ' 
cause  is  the  same  by  which  we  are  guided  in  imposing 
other  names.     As  the  various  combinations  of  ideas 
are  far  too  numerous  for  naming,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  make  a  selection,  we  name  those  which  we  find  ib 
of  most  importance  to  have  named,  omitting  the  rest.* 
It  is  a  question  of  convenience,  solved  by  experience. 
It  will  be  seen  more  distinctly  hereafter  that  relative 
names  are  one  of  the  contrivances  for  epitomising ; 
and  that  they  enable  us  to  express  ourselves  with 
fewer  words  than  we  should  be  able  to  do  without 
them.^ 

^  No  part  of  the  Analysis  is  more  valuable  than  the  simple 
explanation  here  given  of  a  subject  which  has  seemed  so 
mysterious  to  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  penetrating 
philosophers,  down  even  to  the  present  time.  The  only  diffe-| 
reuce  between  relative  names  and  any  others  consist  in  thei 
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I.  The  only,  or  at  least  the  principal,  occasions,  for 
naming  simple  sensations,  or  simple  ideas,  in  pairs, 
seem  to  be  these  : 

1.  When  we  take  them  into  simultaneous  view,  as 
such  and  such  ; 

2.  When  we  take  them  into  simultaneous  view,  as 
antecedent  and  consequent. 

II.  The  principal  occasions  on  which  w^e  name  the 
complex  ideas,  called  objects,  in  pairs,  are  these  four  : 

ibeing  given  in  pairs  ;  and  the  reason  of  their  being  given  in 
Ipairs  is  not  the  existence  between  two  things,  of  a  mystical 
[bond  called  a  Relation,  and  supposed  to  have  a  kind  of  shadowy 
(and  abstract  reality,  but  a  very  simple  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
crete fact  which  the  two  names  are  intended  to  mark. 

In  order  to  make  quite  clear  the  nature  of  this  peculiarity, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  advert  once  more  to  the  double  mode  of 
signification  of  concrete  general  names,  viz.  that  while  they 
denote  (or  are  names  of)  objects,  they  connote  some  fnct  relat- 
ing to  those  objects.  The  fact  connoted  by  any  name,  relative 
or  not,  is  always  of  the  same  nature  ;  it  is  some  bodily  or 
mental  feeliug,  or  some  set  of  bodily  or  menial  feelings, 
accompanying  or  produced  by  the  object.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  names  of  objects,  this  fact  concerns  one  object 
only,  or  ratlier  only  that  one  object  and  the  sentient  mind. 
The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  relative  names  is,  that  the  fact 
connoted  concerns  two  objects,  and  cannot  be  understood 
without  thinking  of  them  both.  It  is  a  phenomenon  in  which 
two  objects  play  a  part.  There  is  no  greater  mystery  in  a 
phenomenon  which  concerns  two  objects,  than  in  a  phenomenon 
which  concerns  only  one.  For  example;  the  fact  connoted  by 
the  word  cause,  is  a  fact  in  which  the  thing  which  is  the  cause, 
is  implicated  along  with  another  thing  which  is  the  effect.  The 
facts  connoted  by  the  word  parent,  and  also  by  the  word  son 
or  daughter,  are  a  long  series  of  phenomena  of  which  both  the 
parent  and  the  child  are  parts  ;  and  the   series  of  phenomena 
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1.  When  we  speak  of  them  as  havmg  an  order  in 
space  ; 

2.  When  we  speak  of  them  as  having  an  order  in 
time ; 

3.  When  we  speak  of  them  as  agreeing  or  disagree- 
ing in  quantity ; 

4.  As  agreeing  or  disagreeing  in  quality. 

III.   The  occasions  on  which  we  name  the  complex 
ideas  of  our  own  formation  in  pairs,  are, 

would  not  be  that  which  thenaine  parent  expresses,  unless  the 
child  formed  a  part  of  it,  nor  would  it  be  that  which  the  name 
son  or  daughter  expresses,  unless  the  parent  formed  a  part  of  it. 
Now,  when  in  a  series  of  phenomena  of  any  interest  to  us  two 
objects  are  implicated,  we  naturally  give  names  expressive  of 
it  to  both  the  objects,  and  these  are  relative  names.  The  two 
correlative  names  denote  two  different  objects,  the  cause  and 
the  effect,  or  the  parent  and  son  ;  but  though  what  they  denote 
is  different,  what  they  connote  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  same  : 
both  names  connote  the  same  set  of  facts,  considered  as  giving 
one  name  to  the  one  object,  another  name  to  the  other.  This 
set  of  facts,  which  is  connoted  by  both  the  correlative  names, 
was  called  by  the  old  logicians  the  ground  of  the  relation, 
fu7idamentumrelationis.  The  fundainentutn  of  any  relation  is 
the  facts,  fully  set  out,  which  are  the  reason  of  giving  to  two 
objects  two  correlative  names.  la  some  cases  both  objects 
seem  to  receive  the  same  name  ;  in  the  relation  of  likeness, 
both  objects  are  said  to  be  like  ;  in  the  relation  of  equality, 
both  are  said  to  be  equal.  But  even  here  the  duality  holds, 
on  a  stricter  examination  :  for  the  first  object  (A)  is  not  said 
to  be  like,  absolutely,  but  to  be  like  the  second  object  (B)  ; 
the  second  is  not  said  to  be  like  absolutely,  but  to  be  like  the 
first.  Now  though  "  like  "  is  only  one  name,  "  like  A"  is  not 
the  same  name  as  "  like  B,"  so  that  there  is  really,  in  this  case 
also,  a  pair  of  names. 

From  these  considerations  we  see  that  objects  are  said  to  be 
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1.  When  we  speak  of  them  as  composed  of  the 
same  or  different  simple  ideas  ; 

2.  When  we  speak  of  them  as  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent. 

Whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  respecting 
relative  terms,  will  occur  in  the  consideration  of  these 
several  cases. 

I.  1.  We  speak  of  two  sensations,  as  Same  or 
Different,  Like  or  Unlike. 

These  words  are  Relatives  of  the  double  significa- 
tion ;  each  individual  of  the  pair  has  the  same  name. 
When  we  say  that  sensation  A  is  the  "  same"  with 

related,  when  there  is  any  fact,  simple  or  complex,  either 
ipprehended  by  the  senses  or  otherwise,  iu  which  they  botli 
igure.  Any  objects,  whether  physical  or  mental,  are  related, 
or  are  in  a  relation,  to  one  another,  in  virtue  of  any  complex 
state  of  consciousness  into  which  they  both  enter;  even  if  it 
be  a  no  more  complex  state  of  consciousness  than  that  of 
merely  thinking  of  them  together.  And  they  are  related  to 
each  other  in  as  many  different  ways,  or  in  other  words,  they 
stand  in  as  many  distinct  relations  to  one  another,  as  there 
are  specifically  distinct  states  of  consciousness  of  which  they 
both  form  parts.  As  these  may  be  innumerable,  the  possible 
relations  not  only  of  any  one  thing  with  others,  but  of  any  one 
thing  with  the  same  other,  are  infinitely  numerous  and  various. 
But  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  general 
heads  of  classification,  constituting  the  different  kinds  of  Rela- 
tion :  each  of  whicli  requires  examination  apart,  to  ascertain 
what,  in  each  case,  the  state  of  consciousness,  the  cluster  or 
train  of  sensations  or  thoughts,  really  is,  in  which  the  two 
objects  figure,  and  which  is  connoted  by  the  correlative  names. 
Tills  examination  the  author  accordingly  underiakes:  and 
thus,  under  the  guise  of  explaining  names,  he  analyses  all  the 
principal  cases  which  the  world  and  the  human  mind  present, 
of  what  are  called  Relations  between  things.  — ^'r/. 
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sensation  B,  we  mean  that  B  also  is  the  "same"  with 
A;  "different,"  "like,"  and  "  unlike,"  have  the  same 
double  application. 

Another  ambiguity  needs  to  be  noted  in  the  word 
"  same."  When  there  are  two  things,  they  are  not  thet 
sarae  thing ;  for  "  same,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  thei 
word,  means  one  thing,  and  that  only.  Here  it  means 
a  great  degree  of  likeness,  a  sense  in  which,  with  re- 
spect to  sensations  and  ideas,  it  is  very  frequently 
used. 

Of  two  sensations,  or  two  ideas,  we,  in  truth,  can  i 
only  say,  that  they  are  like  or  unlike  ;  or,  that  the? 
one  comes  first,  the  other  after  it. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  attend  very  carefully  to  what 
happens,  when  we  say  that  two  sensations  are  like,  or 
that  they  are  unlike. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  two  sensations.  But  what  \ 
is  it  to  have  two  sensations  ?  It  is  merely  to  be  con- 1 
scious  of  a  change.  But  to  be  conscious  of  a  change  ' 
in  sensation,  is  sensation.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  process.  Without  it  we  should  not  be  sentient 
beings.  To  have  sensation,  and  not  to  be  conscious 
of  any  change,  is  to  have  but  one  sensation  continued. 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  a  state  which  seems 
incapable  of  being  distinguished  from  that  of  having 
no  sensation.  At  any  rate,  what  we  mean  by  a  sen-| 
tient  being,  is  not  a  being  with  one  unvaried  sensa-f 
tion,  but  a  being  with  sensations  continually  varied  t 
the  varying  being  a  iiecessary  part  of  the  having  more 
sensations  than  one  ;  and  the  varying,  and  the  being 
conscious  of  the  variation,  being  not  two  things,  but 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Having  tti-o  sensations, 
therefore,  is  not  only  having  sensation,  but  the  only 
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thing  which  can,  in  strictness,  be  called  having  sensa- 
tion ;  and  the  having  two,  and  knowing  they  are  two, 
Fvhich  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same 
thing,  is  not  only  sensation,  and  nothing  else  than 
sensation,  but  the  only  thing  which  can,  in  strictness, 
be  called  sensation.  The  having  a  new  sensation,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  new,  are  not  two  things,  but  one 
and  the  same  thing.'' 

i     The  case  between  sensation  and  sensation,  resembles 

|that  between  sensation  and  idea.     How  do  I  know 

that  an  idea  is  not  a  sensation  ?     Who  ever  thought 

of  asking  the  question  1     Is  not  the  having  an  idea. 


.  ^  The  author  is  here  endeavouring  to  express  the  most 
fundamental  fact  of  the  consciousness — the  necessity  of  change, 
or  transition  from  one  state  to  another  in  order  to  our  being 
conscious.  He  approaches  very  near  to,  without  exactly  touch- 
ing, the  inference  that  all  consciousness,  all  sensation,  all 
knowledge  must  be  oi  doubles ;  the  state  passed  from  and  the 
state  passed  to,  are  equally  recognised  by  us.  Opening  the 
eyes  to  the  light,  for  the  first  time,  we  know  a  contrast, — a 
present  light,  a  past  privation — but  for  the  one  we  should  not 
have  known  the  other.  Any  single  thing  is  unknowable  by 
us  ;  its  relative  opposite  is  a  part  of  its  very  existence. 

In  a  former  page  it  is  stated  that  relative  names  are  one  of 
the  conveniences  of  epitomising.  This  is  a  narrow  view  to 
[take  of  them.  Tliey.  axe  an  essential  part  of  language  ;  they 
lare  demanded  by  the  intrinsic  relativity  of  all  nameable  thii>gs. 
If  we  have  a  thing  called  "  light,"  we  have  also  another  thing 
but  for  which  light  could  not  be  known  by  us,  "  dark."  It  is 
expedient  to  have  names  for  both  elements  of  the  mutually 
dependent  couple.  And  so  everywhere.  Language  would  be 
insufficient  for  its  purposes  if  it  did  not  provide  the  means  of 
expressing  the  correlative  (called  also  the  negative;  of  every 
thing  named. — B. 
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and  the  knowing  it  as  an  idea,  the  same  thing  ?  The 
having  without  the  knowing  is  repugnant.  The  mis- 
fortune is,  that  the  word,  know,  has  associations  linked 
with  it,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  but 
which  intrude  themselves  along  with  the  word,  and 
make  a  complexity,  where  otherwise  there  would  be 
none. 

This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  most  unfortunate  cases  of  the  illu- 
sions, which  the  close  association  of  ideas  with  words 
has  produced,  is  created  by  ideas  clinging  to  words 
w^hen  they  ought  to  be  disjoined  from  them,  and  mix- 
ing themselves  by  that  means  with  the  ideas  under 
consideration,  when  they  ought  to  be  considered  wholly 
distinct  from  them.  Nothing  was  of  more  impor- 
tance, than  that  the  phenomenon,  to  w4iich  we  are 
just  now  directing  our  attention,  the  very  first  ingre- 
dient in  the  great  mental  composition,  should  be 
accurately  understood,  and  nothing  mixed  up  with  it 
which  did  not  truly  belong  to  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  one  of  its  senses,  know-i 
ledge  is  synonymous  with  sensation.      If  I  am  askedj 
what  is  my  knowledge  of  pain  %    I  answer,  the  feeling'' 
of  it,  the  havinsf  it.      The  blind  man  has  not  the 
knowledge  of  colours  ;  the  meaning  is,  he  has  not  the 
sensations  :  if  deaf  also,  he  is  without  the  knowledge, 
that  is,  the  sensations,  of  sounds  :  suppose  him  void  of 
all  other  sensations,  you  suppose  him  void  of  know- 
ledge.     In  many  cases,  however,  we  arrive  at  know-j 
ledge,  by  certain  steps  ;  by  something  of  a  process.! 
The  word,  know,  is  most  frequently  applied  to  thosd 
cases.     When  we  know,  by  mere  sensation,  we  say  we 
see,  we  hear,  and  so  on  ;  when  we  know  by  mere  ideas. 
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or  rather  ideation,  if  we  could  use  such  a  word,  we 
say  we  conceive,  we  think.  The  word  know,  there- 
fore, being  almost  constantly  joined  with  the  idea  of 
a  process,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  when  we  apply  it 
to  sensation,  not  to  have  the  idea  of  a  process  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  thus  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive 
that  sensation,  and  knowing,  in  this  case,  are  purely 
synonymous. 

As  the  knowing  I  have  an  idea,  is  merely  having 
/the  idea  ;  as  the  having  a  sensation,  and  knowing  I 
have  a  sensation ;  the  knowing,  for  example,  that  I 
have  the  pain  of  the  toothache,  and  the  having  that 
pain  ;  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  so  the  having  a  change  of  sensation,  and 
knowing  I  have  it,  are  not  two  things  but  one  and 
the  same  thino^. 

Havinof  a  chano-e,  I  have  occasion  to  mark  that 
change.  The  change  has  taken  place  in  a  train  of 
feelings.  I  call  the  first  part  by  one  name,  the  last 
by  another,  and  the  marking  of  the  change  is  effected. 
Suppose  that,  without  any  organ  of  sense  but  the  eye, 
my  first  sensation  is  red,  my  next  green.  The  whole 
process  is  sensation.  Yet  the  green  is  not  the  red. 
What  we  call  making  the  distinction,  therefore,  has 
taken  place,  and  it  is  involved  in  the  sensation. 

My  names,  green,  and  red,  thus  applied,  are  abso- 
lute names.  The  one  has  no  reference  to  the  other. 
Suppose  that  after  green,  I  have  the  sensations,  blue, 
yellow,  violet,  white,  black  ;  and  that  I  mark  them 
respectively  by  these  names.  These  are  still  abso- 
lute names.  Each  marks  a  particular  sensation,  and 
does  nothing  more.  But,  now,  suppose  that,  after  my 
sensations  red,  green,  blue,  &c.,  I  have  the  sensation 
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red  again  ;  that  I  recognise  it  as  like  the  sensation  I 
had  first,  and  that  I  have  a  desire  to  mark  that  recog- 
nition ;  it  remains  to  explain  what  are  the  steps  of 
this  process. 

Having  the  sensation  a  second  time  needs  no  expla- 
nation ;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  having  it  the  first. 
But  what  happens  in  recognising  that  it  is  similar  to^ 
a  former  sensation? 

Beside  the  Sensation,  in  this  case,  there  is  an  Idea.  \ 
The  idea  of  the  former  sensation  is  called  up  by,  that-| 
is,  associated  with,  the  new  sensation.     As  having  a  ■ 
sensation,  and  a  sensation,  and  knowing  them,  that  is, 
distinguishing  them,  are  the  same  thing ;  and  having 
an  idea,  and  an  idea,  is  knowing  them ;  so,  having  an  ; 
idea  and  a  sensation,  and  distinguishing  the  one  from  | 
the  other,  are  the  same  thing.     But,  to  know  that  I  ' 
have  the  idea  and  the  sensation,  in  this  case,  is  not 
all ;  I  observe,  that  the  sensation  is  like  the  idea. 
What  is  this  observation  of  likeness  ?    Is  it  any  thing 
but  that  distinguishing  of  one  feeling  from  another, 
which  we  have  recognised  to  be  the  same  thing  as 
having  two  feelings  ?     As  change  of  sensation  is  sen- 
sation ;  as  change,  from  a  sensation  to  an  idea,  differs 
from  change  to  a  sensation,  in  nothing  but  this,  that 
the  second  feeling  in  the  latter  change  is  an  idea,  not 
a  sensation ;  and  as  the  passing  from  one  feeling  to 
another  is  distinguishing  ;  the  whole  difiiculty  seems 
to  be  resolved  ;  for  undoubtedly  the  distinguishing 
differences  and  similarities,  is  the  same  thing  ;  a  simi-  f 
larity  being    nothing  but    a  slight    difference.*     As 

*  More    property  Similarity  is  "  agreement  in  difference. "| 
Differeoce  or  discrimination  is  one  thing,  one  element  of  know-i 
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change  from  red  to  green,  and  knowing  the  change,  or 
from  a  sensation  of  sight,  to  one  of  any  other  of  the 
senses,  the  most  different,  is  all  sensation ;  so  change 
from  one  shade  of  red  to  another,  is  assuredly  sensa- 
tion. Its  being  a  different  shade  consists  in  my  feel- 
ing of  it,  that  is,  in  my  sensation. 

Passing  from  red  to  red,  red,  red,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  distinguishable  shades,  is  one  train  of  pure 
sensation :  passing  from  red  to  green,  blue,  tasting, 
smelling,  hearing,  touching,  is  another  train  of  pure 
sensation ;  that  these  are  not  the  same  trains,  but 
different  trains,  consists  in  their  being  felt  to  be  so  ; 
they  would  not  be  different,  but  for  the  feeling  :  and 
that  a  feeling  is  different,  and  known  to  be  so,  are  not 
two  things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing.     Having  two 
isuch  trains,  I  want  marks  to  distinguish  them.      For 
ithis  purpose,  I  invent  the  words  "  same,"  "  similar," 
^and  their  contraries  ;  by  means  of  which,  my  object 
is  attained.     I  call  the  parts  of  a  train,  such  as  the 
first,  "  same,"  or  "  similar ;"  those  of  a  train  like  the 
last,  "different,"  "dissimilar." 

By  these  relative  terms,  we  name  the  sensations  in 
t  pairs.     When  we  say,  same,  we  mean  that  sensations 

ledge  or  cognition  ;  Similarity  or  agreement  io  difference  is 
another  thing,  the  second  or  completing  element  of  knowledge. 
The  two  work  together  in  closest  intimacy,  but  they  should 
neither  be  lo  )ke(l  upon  as  the  same  fact,  nor  as  merely  a  various 
shadino-  of  the  same  fact.  Without  difference  there  would  be 
no  similarity  ;  but  similarity  is  difference  and  something  more. 
At  their  roots  or  first  origins,  the  two  processes  lie  in  almost 
undistinguishable  closeness;  but  in  their  developments  they 
run  wide  apart.  No  fact  or  attribute  is  known,  or  mentally 
possessed,  without  the  union  of  many  shocks  of  difference  with 
many  shocks  of  identity,  or  agreement  in  difference. — B. 
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A,  and  B,  are  the  same  ;  different,  that  A,  and  B,  are 
difierent ;  like  and  unUke,  the  same.      By  these  words 
we  have  four  pairs  of  relative  terms. 
A.  B. 


same 

same 

different 

different 

like 

like 

unlike 

unlike. 

The  feeling  is  perfectly  analogous  in  the  case  of  the 
ideas  of  those  sensations  ;  and  the  naming  is  the  same. 
Thus  the  idea  of  red,  green,  and  so  on,  and  the  ideas 
of  the  different  shades  of  red  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  ideas  themselves.  To  have  ideas 
different  and  ideas  distinguished,  are  synonymous  ex- 
pressions ;  different  and  distinguished,  meaning  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

The  sensations  above  mentioned,  and  their  ideas,? 
have  the  same  absolute  names  :  thus,  red  is  at  once| 
the  name  of  the  sensation,  and  the  name  of  the  idea  ; 
green,  at  once  the  name  of  the  sensation  and  the  idea  ; 
sweet,  at  once  the  name  of  the  sensation  and  the  idea. 
The  relative  terms,  it  is  obvious,  have  the  same  extent 
of  application.  Same,  different,  like,  and  unlike,  are 
names  of  pairs  of  ideas,  as  well  as  pairs  of  sensations. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  made  clear,  that,  in  apply- 
ing to  the  simple  sensations  and  ideas  their  absolute 
names,  which  are  names  of  classes,  as  red,  green, 
sweet,  bitter  ;  and  also  applying  to  them  names  which 
denote  them  in  pairs,  as  such  and  such  ;  there  is 
nothing  whatsoever  but  having  the  sensations,  having 
the  ideas,  and  making  marks  for  them.® 

^  The  author  commences  his  survey  of  Relations  with  the 
most  universal  of  thera  all,  Likeness  atid  Unlikeuess  ;  and  he 
VOL.  IL  C 
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I     2.  The  only  other  relative  terms  applicable  to  simple 
'"sensations  and  ideas,  are  those  which  denote  them  as 
lAntecedent  and  Consequent 

examines  these  as  subsisting  between  simple  sensations  or 
ideas ;  for  whatever  be  the  true  theory  of  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  as  between  the  simple  elements,  the  same,  in  essentials, 
will  serve  for  the  likenesses  or  unlikenesses  of  the  wholes  com- 
pounded of  them. 

Examining,  then,  what  constitutes  likeness  between  two 
sensations  (meaning  two  exactly  similar  sensations  experienced 
at  different  times);  he  says,  that  to  feel  the  two  sensations  to 
be  alike,  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  having  the  two  sensa- 
tions. Their  being  alike  is  nothing  but  their  being  felt  to  be 
alike  ;  their  beincj  unlike  is  nothinf]^  but  their  being  felt  to  be 
Unlike.  The  feeling  of  unlikeness  is  merely  that  feeling  of 
change",  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  which  makes 
them  two,  and  without  which  we  should  not  be  conscious  of 
tliem  at  all.  The  feeling  of  likeness,  is  the  being  reminded 
of  the  former  sensation  by  the  present,  that  is,  having  the  idea 
of  the  former  sensation  called  up  by  the  present,  and  distin- 
guishing then)  as  sensation  and  idea, 
.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  mode  of  describing  the 
I  matter  explains  anything,  or  leaves  the  likenesses  and  unlike- 
nesses of  our  simple  feelings  less  an  ultimate  fact  than  they 
were  before.  All  it  amounts  to  is,  that  likeness  and  un- 
likeness are  themselves  only  a  matter  of  feeling  :  and  that 
when  we  have  two  feelings,  the  feeling;  of  their  likeness  or  un- 
likeness  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  fact  of  having  the 
feelings  One  of  the  conditions,  under  which  we  have  feelings, 
is  that  they  are  like  and  unlike  :  and  in  the  case  of  simple 
I'eelings,  we  cannot  separate  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  from 
the  feelings  themselves.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
ithat  when  we  have  two  feelings  in  immediate  succession,  the 
Ifeeling  of  their  likeness  is  not  a  third  feeling  which  follows 
instead  of  being  involved  in  the  two.  This  question  is  ex- 
pressly left  open  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "Principles 
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I  have  sensation  red,  sensation  green.  Why  I 
mark  them  red,  and  green,  or  as  "  different,"  has 
already  been  seen.     What  happens  in  marking  them 

of  Psychology  ;"  and  I  am  uot  aware  that  any  philosopher 
hiS  conclusively  resolved  it.     We  do  not  get  rid  of  any  diffi- 
culty by  calling  the  feeling  of  likeness  the  same  thing  with  the 
two  feelings  that  are  alike  ;  we  have  equallj;  to  postulate  like- 
ness and  unlikeness  as  primitive  facts— as  an  inherent  distinc- 
tion among  our  sensations  ;  and  whichever  form  of  phraseology 
we  employ  makes  no  difference  in  the  ulterior  developments  of 
psychology.     It  is  of  no  practical  consequence  whether  we  say 
that  a  phenomenon  is  resolved  into  sensations  and  ideas,  or  5 
into  sensations,  ideas,  and  their  resemblances,  since  undfer  the  ^ 
one  expression  as  under  the  other  tlie  resemblance  must  be  | 
recognised  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the  compound. 

When  we  pass  from  resemblance  between  simple  sensations 
and  ideas,  to  resemblance  between  complex  wholes,  the  pro- 
cess, though  not  essentially  different,  is  more  complicated,  for 
it  involves  a  comparison  of  part  with  part,  element  with  ele- 
ment, and  therefore  a  previous  discrimination  of  the  elements. 
When  we  judge  that  an  external  object,  compounded  of  a 
number  of  attributes,  is  like  another  external  object;  since  they 
are  not,  usually,  alike  in  all  their  attributes,  we  have  to  take 
the  two  objects  into  simultaneous  consideration  in  respect  to 
each  of  their  various  attributes  one  after  another  :  their  colour, 
to  observe  whether  that  is  similar;  their  size,  whether  that  is 
similar  ;  their  figure,  their  weight,  and  so  on.  It  comes  at  last  to 
a  perception  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  between  simple  sensations: 
but  we  reduce  it  to  this  by  attending  separately  to  one  of  the 
simple  sensations  forming  the  one  cluster,  and  to  one  of  those 
forti\ing-the  other  cluster,  and  if  possible  adjusting  our  organs  of 
sense  so  as  to  have  these  two  sensations  in  immediate  juxtaposi- 
tion: as  when  we  put  two  ol)jects,of  which  we  wish  to  compare  the 
colour,  side  by  side,  so  that  our  sense  of  sight  may  pass  directly 
frotn  one  of  the  two  sensations  of  colour  to  the  other.  This 
act  of  attention  directed  successively  to  single  attributes,  blunts 

C  2 
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as  "  antecedent"  and  "  consequent"  comes  next  to  be 
considered. 

A  sensation,  the  moment  it  ceases,  is  gone  for  ever. 
When  I  have  two  sensations,  therefore,  A,  and  B,  one 
first,  the  other  following,  sensation  A  is  gone,  before 
sensation  B  exists.     B\it  though  sensation  A  is  gone, 
its  idea  is  not  gone.     Its  idea,  called  up  by  associa- 
tion, exists  along  with  sensation  B,  or  the  idea  of  sen- 
sation B.     My  knowing  that  the  idea  of  sensation  A 
is  the  idea  of  sensation  A,  is  my  having  the  idea. 
Having  it,  and  knowing  it,  are  not  two  things,  but 
one  and  the  same  thing.    Having  the  idea  of  sensation 
t  A,  that  is,  having  the  idea  of  the  immediate  antecedent 
I  of  sensation  B,  seems,  also,  to  be  the  same  thing  with 
'knowino;  it  as  the  idea  of  that  antecedent.      Havinp- 
sensation  A,  and  after  it  sensation  B,  is  mere  sensa- 
tion ;  and  having  the  idea  of  sensation  A,  the  imme- 
diate antecedent,  called  up  by  sensation  B,  the  imme- 
diate consequent,  is  knowing  it  for  that  antecedent. 
The  links  of  the  train  are  three  ;   1,  sensation  A  ;  2, 
^sensation  B  ;  3,  the  idea  of  sensation  A,  in  a  certain 
(order  with  B,  called  up  by  sensation  B  ;  and  after  this, 

NAMING. 

The  case  appears  mysterious,  solely,  from  the  want 

of  words  to  express  it  clearly  ;  and  our  confirmed 

I  habit  of  inattention  to  the  process.     Suppose,  that 

our  feeling  of  tl)e  other  attril)utes  of  the  objects,  and  enables 
us  to  feel  the  likeness  of  the  single  sensations  almost  as  vividly 
as  if  we  haii  nothing  but  these  in  our  mind.  Having  felt  this 
likeness,  we  say  that  the  sensations  are  like,  and  that  the  two 
objects  are  like  in  respect  of  those  sensations  :  and  continuing 
the  process  we  pronounce  them  to  be  either  like  or  unlike  in 
each  of  the  other  sensations  which  we  receive  fro.n  them. — Ed. 
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instead  of  two  sensations,  A,  and  B,  we  have  three, 
A,  B,  and  C,  in  immediate   succession.      I  recognise 

A,  as  the  antecedent  of  B  ;  B,  as  the  antecedent  of  C. 
What  is  the  process  ?  The  idea  of  sensation  A,  is 
associated  with  sensation  B  ;  and  the  idea  of  sensation 

B,  is  associated  with  sensation  C.  But  sensation  C, 
is  not  associated  with  the  idea  of  sensation  B  solely, 
it  is  associated  also  with  the  idea  of  sensation  A.  It 
is  associated,  however,  differently  with  the  one  and 
the  other.  It  is  associated  with  B  immediately;  it  is 
associated  with  A,  only  through  the  medium  of  B ;  it 
calls  up  the  idea  of  B,  by  its  own  associating  power, 
and  the  idea  of  B,  calls  up  the  idea  of  A.  This 
second  state  of  consciousness  is  different  from  the  first. 
The  first  is  that  in  consequence  of  which  B  receives 
the  name  "  Antecedent,"  and  C  the  name  "  Conse- 
quent." When  two  sensations  in  a  train  are  such,\ 
that,  if  one  exists,  it  has  the  idea  of  the  other  along 
with  it,  by  its  immediate  exciting  power,  and  not 
through  any  intermediate  idea  ;  the  sensation,  the 
idea  of  which  is  thus  excited,  is  called  the  antecedent, 
the  sensation  which  thus  excites  that  idea,  is  called 
the  consequent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  terms,  "  antecedent,"  and 
"  consequent,"  are  not  applied  in  consequence  of  sen- 
sation merely,  but  in  consequence  of  sensation  joined 
with  ideas.  The  antecedent  sensation,  which  is  past, 
must  be  revived  by  the  consequent  sensation,  which  is 
present.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  revival  which 
procures  it  the  name.  If  revived  by  any  other  sensa- 
tion, it  would  not  have  that  name. 

The  Clock  strikes  three.  My  feelings  are,  three 
sensations  of  hearing,  in  succession.     How  do  I  know 
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them  to  be  three  successive  sensations  ?  The  process 
in  this  instance  does  not  seem  to  be  very  difficult 
to  trace.  The  clock  strikes  one ;  this  is  pure  sensa- 
tion. It  strikes  two  ;  this  is  a  sensation,  joined  with 
the  idea  of  the  preceding  sensation,  and  the  idea  of 
the  feeling  (also  sensation),  called  change  of  sensation, 
or  passage  from  one  sensation  to  another.  After  two, 
the  clock  strikes  three  ;  there  is,  here,  sensation,  and 
a  double  association  ;  the  third  stroke  is  sensation  ; 
I  that  is  associated  immediately  with  the  idea  of  the 
(  second,  and  through  the  idea  of  the  second,  with  the 
\  idea  of  the  first.  It  is  observable,  that  these  succes- 
sive associations  soon  cease  to  afford  distinct  ideas  ; 
they  hardly  do  so  beyond  the  second  stage.  When 
the  clock  strikes,  we  may  have  distinct  ideas  of  the 
strokes,  as  far  as  three,  hardly  farther  ;  we  must  then 
have  recourse  to  naming,  and  call  the  strokes,  four, 
live,  six,  and  so  on  :  otherwise  we  should  be  wholly 
unable  to  teU  how  often  the  clock  had  struck. 

In  the  preceding  pairs  of  relative  terms,  we  have 
found  only  one  name  for  each  pair.  Thus,  when  we 
say  of  A  and  B,  that  A  is  similar  to  B,  we  say  also, 
that  B  is  similar  to  A.  We  have  now  an  instance  of 
a  pair  of  relative  terms,  consisting  not  of  the  same, 
but  of  different  names.  If  w^e  call  A  antecedent,  we 
call  B  consequent.  The  first  class  were  called  by  the 
ancient  logicians,  synonymous,  the  second  heterony- 
mous ;  we  may  call  them  more  intelligibly,  single- 
worded,  and  double-worded,  relatives.' 

'^  The  next  relation  which  the  author  examines  is  that  of 
succession,  or  Antecedent  and  Consequent.  And  here  again 
we  have  one  of  the  universal  conditions  to  which  all  our  feel- 
ings or  states  of  consciousness  are  subject.    ^Vheneve^  we  have 
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II.    Having   shewn   what   takes   place   in   naming 
simple  SENSATIONS,  and  simple  ideas,  in  pairs,  both  as 

more  feelings  than  one,  we  must  have  them  either  simultane-i 
ously  or  in  succession  ;  and  when  we  are  conscious  of  havinfjj 
them  in  succession,  we  cannot  in  any  way  separate  or  isolate 
the  succession  from  the  feelings  themselves.  The  author 
attempts  to  carry  the  analysis  somewhat  farther.  He  says  that 
when  we  have  two  sensations  in  the  order  of  antecedent  and 
consequent,  the  consequent  calls  up  the  idea  of  the  antecedent ; 
and  that  this  fact,  that  a  sensation  calls  up  the  idea  of  another 
sensation  directly,  and  not  through  an  intermediate  idea,  con- 
stitutes that  other  sensation  the  antecedent  of  the  sensation 
which  reminds  us  of  it — is  not  a  consequence  of  the  one  sensa- 
tion's having  preceded  the  other,  but  is  literally  all  we  mean  by 
the  one  sensation's  having  preceded  the  other.  There  seem  to 
be  grave  objections  to  this  doctrine.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  law  of  association  by  which  a  consequent  calls  up  the| 
idea  of  its  antecedent.  The  law  of  successive  association  isj 
that  the  antecedent  calls  up  the  idea  of  the  consequent,  but 
not  conversely  ;  as  is  seen  in  the  difficulty  of  repeating  back- 
wards even  a  form  of  words  with  which  we  are  very  familiar. 
We  get  round  from  the  consequent  to  the  antecedent  by  an 
indirect  process,  through  the  medium  of  other  ideas  ;  or  by 
going  back,  at  each  step,  to  the  beginning  of  the  train,  and 
repeating  it  downwards  until  we  reach  that  particular  link. 
When  a  consequent  directly  recalls  its  antecedent,  it  is  by 
synchronous  association,  when  the  antecedent  happens  to  have 
been  so  prolonged  as  to  coexist  with,  instead  of  merely  preced- 
ing, the  consequent. 

The  next  difficulty  is,  that  although  the  direct  recalling  of 
the  idea  of  a  past  sensation  by  a  present,  without  any  inter- 
mediate link,  does  not  take  place  from  consequent  to  ante- 
cedent, it  does  take  place  from  Uke  to  like  :  a  sensation  recalls 
the  idea  of  a  past  sensation  resembling  itself,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  idea.  The  author,  however,  says,  that 
"  when  two  sensations  in  a  train  are  such  that  if  one  exists,  it 
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such  and  such,  and  as  antecedent  and  consequent,  we 
come  to  tlie  second  case  of  relative  terms,  that  of 
naming  the  chisters,  called  external  objects,  in  pairs. 
'I'he  principal  occasions  of  doing  so  we  have  said  are 
four, 

1.  When  ^ve  speak  of  them,  as  they  exist  in  the 
synchronous  order,  that  is,  the  order  in  space,  we  use 
such  relative  terms  as  the  folio  wins: :  hi2fh,  low  :  east, 
west ;  right,  left ;  hind,  fore  ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  necessary  to  carry  along  with  us  a  correct  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  synchronous  order,  that  is,  the 
order  of  simultaneous,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
successive,  existence.  The  synchronous  order  is  much 
more  complex  than  the  successive.     The  successive 

has  the  idea  of  the  otlier  along  with  it  by  its  immediate  ex- 
citing power,  and  not  through  any  intertnediate  idea;  the 
i-ensation,  tlie  idea  of  which  is  thus  excited,  is  called  the  ante- 
cedent, the  sensation  which  thus  excites  that  idea  is  called  the 
consequent."  If  this  therefore  were  correct,  we  should  give 
the  names  of  antecedent  and  consequent  not  to  the  sensations 
which  really  are  so,  but  to  those  whicli  recall  one  another  by 
resemblance. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  to  explain  antecedence,  i.e.  the  succession 
:betvveen  two  feelings,  by  saying  that  one  of  the  two  calls  up 
the  idea  of  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  is  followed  by  it,  is  tb 
explain  succession  by  succession,  and  antecedence  by  ante- 
cedence. Every  explanation  of  anything  by  states  of  our 
consciousness,  includes  as  part  of  the  explanation  a  succession 
between  those  states  ;  and  it  is  useless  attempting  to  analyse 
that  which  comes  out  as  an  element  in  every  analysis  we  are 
able  to  make.  Antecedence  and  consequence,  as  well  as  like- 
ness and  unlikeness,  must  be  postulated  as  universal  conditions 
of  Nature,  inherent  in  all  our  feelings  whether  of  external  or 
of  internal  consciousness. — Ed. 
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order  is  all,  as  it  were,  in  one  direction.  The  syn-i 
chronous  is  in  every  possible  direction.  The  followingj 
seems  to  be  the  best  mode  of  conceivino;  it. 

Take  a  single  particle  ot*  matter  as  a  centre.  Other 
particles  may  be  aggregated  to  it,  in  the  line  of  every 
possible  radius  ;  and  as  the  radii  diverge,  and  other 
lines,  tending  to  the  centre,  may  be  continually  inter- 
posed, to  any  number,  particles  may  be  aggregated  in 
those  numberless  directions.  They  may  also  be 
aggregated  in  those  directions  to  a  less  or  a  greater 
extent.  And  they  may  be  aggregated  to  an  equal 
extent  in  every  direction  ;  or  to  a  greater  extent 
in  some  of  the  directions,  a  less  extent  in  others. 
In  the  first  case  of  aggregation  they  compose  a  globe  ; 
in  the  last,  any  other  shape. 

Every  one  of  the  particles  in  this  aggregate,  has  a^ 
certain  order;  first  with  respect  to  the  centre  particle || 
next  with  respect  to  every  other  particle.  This  order 
is  also  called,  the  Position  of  the  particle.  In  such  an 
aggregate,  therefore,  the  positions  are  innumerable. 
It  is  thence  observable,  that  position  is  an  exceedingly 
complex  idea  ;  for  the  position  of  each  of  those  par- 
ticles is  its  order  with  respect  to  every  one  of  the 
other  innumerable  particles  ;  it  includes,  therefore, 
innumei'able  ingredients.  Hence  it  is  not  wonderful 
that,  while  viewed  in  the  lump,  it  should  seem  ob- 
scure and  mysterious. 

Of  positions,  thus  numberless,  it  is  a  small  portion . 
only  that  have  names.      Bulk  is  a  name  for  an  aggre- 1 
gate  of  particles,  greater,  or  less.      Figure  is  only  a 
modification,   or  case,  of  bulk  ;   it  is  more  or  fewer 
particles  in  such  and  such  directions. 

These  things  being  explained,  it  now  remains  to 
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shew,  of  what  copies  of  sensations,  peculiarly  com 
bined,  the  complex  ideas  in  question  are  composed. 
I     The  simplest  case  of  position,  or  synchronous  order, 
|is  that  of  two  or  more  particles  in  one  direction.     Let 
us  take  the  particle,  conceived  as  the  centre  particle, 
in  a  preceding  supposition,  and  let  us  aggregate  to  it 
a  number  of  particles,  all  in  the  direction  of  a  single 
radius,  one  by  one.     We  have  first  the  centre  particle, 
and  one  other,  in  juxta-position.     Tliis  is  the  simplest 
case  of  synchronous  order,  and  this  is  the  simplest  of 
all  positions.     Let  us  next  aggregate  a  second  par- 
ticle ;  we  have  now  the  centre  particle,  and  two  more. 
The  position  of  the  lirst  of  the  aggregated  particles 
with    respect  to  the  centre   particle   is   contact,   or 
juxta-position  ;  that  of  the  second  is  not  juxta-posi- 
tion,  but   position   at   the    distance   of  a   particle ; 
the  next  which  is  aggregated,  is  at  the  distance  of 
two  ;  the  next  of  three  particles,  and  so  on,  to  any 
extent. 

Particles  thus  aggregated,  all  in  the  direction  of  a 
single  radius  from  the  first,  constitute  a  line  of  less  or 
greater  length,  according  to  the  number  of  aggregated 
particles. 

Line  is  a  word  of  great  importance ;  because  it  is 
by  that,  chiefiy,  we  express  ourselves  concerning  syn- 
chronous order  ;  or  frame  names  for  positions.  Now 
fit  happens,  that  Line  has  a  duplicity  of  meaning, 
most  unfortunate,  because  it  has  confounded  two 
meanings,  which  it  is  of  the  liighest  importance  to 
preserve  distinct. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  distinction  between 
concrete,  and  abstract,  terms  ;  and  explained  wherein 
the  difi'erence  of  their  signification  consists.    We  have 
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also  observed,  that  though  in  very  many  cases,  the 
concrete  term,  and  the  abstract  term,  are  different 
words,  as  good  and  goodness,  true  and  truth,  there 
are  many  others  in  which  the  concrete  and  abstract 
terms  are  the  same  ;  and  this  is  the  case,  unhappily, 
with  the  word  Truth  itself,  which  is  used  in  the  con- 
crete sense,  as  well  as  the  abstract.  Thus  we  call  a 
proposition,  a  Truth  ;  in  which  phrase,  the  word 
Truth,  means  "  True  Proposition ;"  and  in  this  sense 
we  talk  of  eternal  truths,  meaning.  Propositions, 
always  true.  "  Property,"  is  another  word,  which  is 
sometimes  concrete,  sometimes  abstract.  Thus,  a 
man  calls  his  horse,  his  field,  his  house,  his  property. 
In  such  phrases  the  word  is  concrete.  He  also  says, 
he  has  a  property  in  such  and  such  things.  In  these 
phrases,  it  is  abstract. 

Of  this  ambiguity,  the  word  Line  is  an  instance.! 
It  is  applied  as  well  to  what  we  call  a  physical  line,! 
as  to  what  we  call  a  mathematical  line.  In  the  first' 
case,  it  is  a  concrete,  or  connotative  term  ;  in  the 
second  case,  it  is  an  abstract  or  non-connotative  term. 
Let  us  then  conceive  clearly  the  two  meanings. 
The  purest  idea  of  a  physical  line,  is  that  which  we 
have  already  formed  ;  the  aggregate  of  particle  after 
particle,  in  the  direction  of  a  radius.  When  this 
aggregate  of  pai'ticles  in  this  order  is  calleil  a  line, 
the  word,  line,  is  connotative  ;  it  marks  or  notes  the 
direction,  but  it  also  marks  or  connotes  the  particles  ; 
it  means  the  particles  and  the  direction  both  ;  it  is,  in 
short,  the  concrete  term.  When  it  is  used  as  the 
abstract  term,  the  connotation  is  left  out.  It  marks 
the  direction  without  marking  the  particles. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  call  to  mind,  that  abstract 
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(terms  derive  their  meaning  wholly  from  their  con- 
ncretes  ;  and  that  by  themselves  they  have  absolutely 
no  meaning  at  all.  I  know  a  green  tree,  a  sweet 
apple,  a  hard  stone,  but  greenness  without  something 
green,  hardness  without  something  hard,  are  just  no- 
thing at  all. 

The  same,  in  its  abstract  sense,  is  the  case  with 
line,  though  we  have  not  words  by  which  we  can  con- 
vey the  conception  with  equal  clearness.  If  we  had 
an  abstract  term,  separate  from  the  concrete,  the 
troublesome  association  in  question  would  have  been 
less  indissoluble,  and  less  deceptive.  If  we  had  such 
a  word  as  Lineness,  or  Linth,  for  example,  we  should 
have  much  more  easily  seen,  that  our  idea  is  the  idea 
of  the  physical  line  ;  and  that  linth  without  a  line,  as 
breadth  without  something  broad,  length  without 
something  long,  are  just  nothing  at  all.^ 

^  This  conception  of  a  geometrical  line,  as  the  abstract,  of 
which  a  ph3'sical  line  is  the  corresponding  concrete,  is  scarcely 
satisfactory.  An  abstract  name  is  the  name  of  an  attribute,  or 
I  property,  of  the  things  of  which  the  concrete  name  is  predi- 
^  cated.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  some  part,  some  one  or 
more,  of  the  sensations  composing  the  concrete  group,  but  not 
of  those  sensations  simply  and  in  themselves;  it  is  the  name 
of  those  sensations  regarded  as  belonging  to  some  group. 
Whiteness,  tlie  abstract  name,  is  the  name  of  the  colour  white, 
considered  as  the  colour  of  some  physical  object.  JVow  I  do 
not  see  that  a  geometrical  line  is  conceived  as  an  attribute  of 
a  physical  oVjject.  The  attribute  of  ol)jects  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  signification  of  a  geometrical  line,  is  their  length  :  but 
length  does  not  need  any  name  but  its  own  ;  and  the  author 
does  not  seem  to  mean  that  a  geometrical  line  is  the  same 
thine  as  lencrth.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
confoundintj  an  abstract  with  an  ideal.     The  line   which  is 
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What  are,  then,  the  sensations,  tlie  ideas  of  which, 
in  close  association,  we  mark  by  the  word  Hne  ? 

Though  it  appears  to  all  men  that  they  see  position, 
length,  breadth,  distance,  figure  ;  it  is  nevertheles^ 
true,  that  what  appear,  in  this  manner,  to  be  sensai, 
tions  of  the  eye,  are  Ideas,  called  up  by  association."^ 
This  is  an  important  phenomenon,  which  throws 
much  light  upon  the  darker  involutions  of  human 
thought. 

The  sensations,  whence  are  generated  our  ideas  of 
synchronous  order,  are  from  two  sources  ;  they  are 
partly  the  sensations  of  touch,  and  partly  those  of 
which  we  have  spoken  under  the  name  of  muscular 
sensations,  the  feelings  involved  in  muscular  action.® 

meant  in  all  the  theorems  of  geometry  I  take  to  be  as  trulyV 
coucrete  as  a  physical  line;  it  denotes  an  ohject,  but  one  purely! 
imaginary  ;  a  supposititious  object,  agreeing  in  all  else  with  a' 
physical  line,  but  differing  from  it  in  having  no  breadth.  The 
properties  of  this  imaginary  line  of  course  agree  with  those  of 
a  physical  line,  except  so  far  as  these  depend  on,  or  are  affected 
by,  breadth.  The  lines,  surfaces,  and  figures  contemplated  by 
geometry  are  abstract,  only  in  the  improper  sense  of  the  term, 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  whatever  results  from  the  mental  pro- 
cess called  Abstraction.  They  ought  to  be  called  ideal.  They 
are  ph3-sical  lines,  surfaces,  and  figures,  idealized,  that  is,  sup- 
posed hypothetically  to  be  perfectly  what  they  are  only  imper- 
fectly, and  not  to  be  at  all  what  they  are  in  a  very  slight,  ami 
for  most  purposes  wholly  unimportant,  degree. — Ed. 

^  In  attaining  the  ideas  of  synchronous  order,  which  is 
another  name  for  Space,  or  the  Extended  World,  sight  is  a 
leading  instrumentality.  It  is  by  sight  n)ore  than  by  an,  other  ' 
sense  that  we  get  somewhat  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  law 
of  the  successiveness  of  all  our  perceptions.  Although  we  can 
dtbtinctly  see  only  a  limited  spot  at  one  instant,  we  can  couple 
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A  line,  we  have  said,  is  an  order  of  particles,  con- 
tio^uous  one  to  another,  in  the  direction  of  a  radius 
from  one  particle.  Let  us  begin  from  this  one  par- 
ticle, and  trace  our  sensations.  One  particle  may  be 
an  object  of  touch  ;  it  may  be  felt,  as  we  call  it,  and 
nothing  more  ;  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
sensation  of  resistance,  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed as  a  feeling  seated  in  the  muscles,  just  as 
sound  is  a  feelinrr  in  the  ear.  Resistance,  is  force 
applied  to  force.  What  we  feel,  is  the  act  of  the 
muscle.  Without  that,  no  resistance.  This  state  of 
consciousness  is,  in  reality,  what  we  mark  by  the 
name.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness not  a  little  obscure  ;  because  we  habitually  over- 
look many  of  the  sensations  of  which  it  is  composed  ; 
because  it  is,  in  itself,  very  complex  ;  and  because  it 
is  entangled  with  a  number  of  extraneous  associ- 
ations. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  habit  we  acquire  of 
not  attending  to  the  sensations  which  are  seated  in 
the  muscles,  of  attending  only  to  the  occasions  of 
them,  and  the  effects  of  them  ;  that  is,  their  ante- 
cedents, and  consequents  ;  overlooking  the  interme- 
diate sensations.  In  marking,  therefore,  or  assigning 
our  names,  it  seems  to  be  rather  the  occasions  and 
effects,  the  antecedents  and  consequents,  than  the 
sensations  themselves,  which  are  named.  The  word 
resistance   is   thus   the    name    of    a   very   complex 

with  this  a  vague  perception  of  an  adjoining  superficies  This 
is  an  important  sign  of  co-existence,  as  contrasted  with  suc- 
cession, and  enters  with  various  other  signs  inro  the  very 
complex  notion  of  the  author's  synchronous  order,  otherwise 
called  the  Simultaneous  or  Co-existing  in  Space. — B. 
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idea.'"     It  is  tlie  name  ;  first,  of  the  feeling's  which  wet 
have  when  we  say  we  feel  resistance ;  secondly,  of  the  oc4 
casions,  or  antecedents,  of  those  feelings  ;  and,  thirdly]  i 
of  their  consequents.     The  feelings  intermediate  be- 
tween the  antecedents  and  consequents,  are  themselves 
complex.     There  are  two  kinds  of  sensations  included 
in  them  ;  the  sensation  of  touch,  and  the  muscular 
sensations  ;  and  there  is  something  more.      When  we  / 
move  a  muscle,  we  Will  to  move  it.     This  state  of 
consciousness,  the  Will  to  move  it,  is  part  of  the  feel-/  l 
ing  of  the  motion.     What  that  state  of  consciousness^ 
called  the  Will,  is,  Ave  have  not  yet  explained.      At 
present  we  speak  of  it  merely  as  an  element  in  the 
compound.      Of  what  elements  it  is  itself  compounded 
we  shall  see  hereafter.      In  the  idea  of  resistance,  then, 
there  is  the  will  to  move  the  muscles,  the  sensations 
in  the  muscles,  the  occasion  or  antecedent  of  those 
feelings,  and  the  effects  or  consequents  of  them.    And 
there  is  the  common  complexity  attending  all  generical 
terms,  that  of  their  including  all  possible  varieties. 

These  things  being  explained,  the  learner  will  now 
be  able  to  trace,  without  error,  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  our  ideas,  that  of  resis- 

^•^  Still,  when  we  apply  an  analysis  to  the  complex  facts  indi- 
cated by  the  name,  we  come  to  a  simple  as  well  as  ultimate 
experience,  which  is  correctly  signified  by  the  name  Resistance. 
The  feeling  of  muscular  energy  expended  is  in  all  likelihood 
an  absolutely  elementary  feeling  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  form  of 
this  feeling  that  is  least  complicated  or  mixed  up  with  other 
senfiibilities  is  what  the  word  Resistance  most  usually  expresses, 
namely,  the  dead  strain,  that  is  energy  without  leading  to  move- 
ment, or  causing  movement  in  such  a  slight  degree  as  not  to 
depart  from  the  essential  peculiarity  of  expended  force. — B. 
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tance,  or  pressure.  We  touch  one  thing,  butter,  for 
instance  ;  it  yields  to  the  finger,  after  a  shght  pressure ; 
that  is,  a  certain  feeling  of  ours.  The  will  to  move 
the  muscles,  and  the  sensaLions  in  the  muscles,  are 
both  included  in  that  feeling ;  but,  for  shortness,  we 
shall  speak  of  them,  through  the  present  exposition, 
under  one  name,  as  the  feelings  or  sensations  in  the 
muscles.  As  we  call  the  butter  yellow,  on  account  of 
a  feeling  of  sight ;  odorous,  on  account  of  a  feeling  of 
smell  ;  sapid,  on  account  of  a  feeling  of  taste  ;  so  we 
call  it  soft,  on  account  of  a  feeling  in  our  muscles. 
We  touch  a  stone,  as  we  touched  the  butter,  and  it 
yields  not,  after  the  strongest  pressure  we  can  apply. 
As  we  called  the  butter  soft,  on  account  of  one  mus- 
cular feeling,  we  call  the  stone  hard,  on  account  of 
another.  The  varieties  of  these  feelings  are  iimumer- 
able.  Only  a  small  portion  of  them  have  received 
names.  The  feeling  upon  pressure  of  butter,  is  one 
thing  ;  of  honey,  another  ;  of  water,  another  ;  of  air, 
another  ;  of  flesh,  one  tiling  ;  of  bone,  another.  We 
mark  them  as  we  can,  by  the  terms  soft,  more  soft, 
less  soft  ;  hard,  more  hard,  less  hard,  and  so  on.  We 
have  great  occasion,  however,  for  a  word  which  shall 
include  all  these  different  words.  As  we  have  "  co- 
loured" to  include  all  the  names  of  sensations  of  sight ; 
"  touch"  all  the  names  of  sensations  of  touch,  and  so 
.on;  we  invent  the  word  "resisting,"  which  mcludes 
lall  the  words,  soft,  hard,  and  so  on,  by  which  any  of 
(the  sensations  of  pressure  are  denoted. 

Such,  then,  are  the  feehngs  wliich  we  are  capable 
of  receiving  from  the  particle  with  which  we  may  sup- 
pose a  line  of  particles  to  commence.  These  feelings, 
in  passmg  along  the  line,  we  should  receive  in  succes- 
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sion  from  each,  if  the  tactual  sense  were  sufficiently 
fine  to  distinguish  particles  in  contact  from  one 
another.  It  has  not,  however,  this  perfection.  Even 
sight  cannot  distinguish  minute  intervals.  If  a  red- 
hot  coal  is  whirled  rapidly  round,  though  the  coal  is 
present  at  only  one  part  of  the  circle  at  each  instant, 
the  whole  is  one  continuous  red.  If  the  seven  pris- 
matic colours  are  made  to  pass  rapidly  in  order  before 
the  eye,  they  appear  not  distinct  colours,  but  one 
uniform  white.  In  like  manner,  in  passing  from  one 
to  another,  in  a  line  of  particles,  there  is  no  feeling 
of  interval ;  there  is  the  feeling  we  call  continuity;, 
that  is,  absence  of  interval. 

The  sensations,  then,  the  ideas  of  which  combined 
compose  the  idea  which  we  mark  by  the  word  hue, 
may  thus  be  traced.     The  tactual  feeling,  and  the 
feeling  of  resistance,  derivable  from  every  particle, 
attend  the  finger  in  every  part  of  its  progress  along 
the  line.      What  is  there  besides  ?     To  produce  the 
progress  of  the  finger,  there  is  muscula.r  action  ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  the  feelings  combined  in  muscular 
action.     That  we  may  exclude  extraneous  ideas  as 
much  as  possible,  let  us  suppose,  that,  when  a  person 
first  makes  himself  acquainted  with  a  line,  he  has  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  the  muscular  sensations,  without 
any  other  sense.      He  has  one  state  of  feeling,  when 
the  finger,  which  touches  the  line,  is  still ;  another, 
when  it  moves.      He  has  also  one  state  of  feeling  from 
one  degree  of  motion,  another  from  another.      If  he 
has  one  state  of  feeling  from  the  finger  carried  along, 
as  far  as  it  can  extend,  he  has  another  feeling  when  it 
is  only  carried  half  as  far,  and  so  on. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  speak  of  these  feelings 

VOL.  IL  D 
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precisely,  or  to  draw  by  language  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  minute  analysis  of  their  thoughts, 
to  conceive  them  distinctly  ;  because  they  are  among 
the  feelings,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  which  we 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  not  attending  to,  or  rather, 
have  lost  the  power  of  attending  to. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  by  sensation  alone  we 
become  acquainted  with  hnes ;  that  in  every  different 
contraction  of  the  muscles  there  is  a  difierence  of  sen- 
sation ;  and  that  of  the  tactual  feeling,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  contracted  muscles,  all  the  feelmgs  which  con- 
stitute our  knowledge. of  a  line  are  composed. 

As,  after  certain  repetitions  of  a  particular  sensation 

of  sight,  a  particular  sensation  of  smell,  a  particular 

sensation  of  sight,  and  so  on,  received  in  a  certain 

order,  I  give  to  the  combined  ideas  of  them,  the  name 

rose,  the  name  apple,  the  name  fire,  and  the  like  ;  in 

[the  same  manner,  after  certain  repetitions  of  particular 

I  tactual  sensations,  and  particular  muscular  sensations, 

'received  in  a  certain  order,  I  give  to  the  combined 

ideas  of  them,  the  name  Line.     But  when  I  have  got 

any  idea  of  a  line,  I  have  also  got  my  idea  of  extension. 

■For  what  is  extension,  but  lines  in  every  direction  ? 

jphysical  lines,  if  real,  tactual  extension  ;  mathematical 

lines,  if  mathematical,  that  is,  abstract,  extension. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pui'sue  the  analysis  of  ex- 
tension farther.  And  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary  ;  be- 
cause the  application  of  the  same  method  to  the  re- 
maining cases,  appears  completely  obvious.  Take 
plane  surftice  for  example.  It  is  composed  of  all  the 
lines  which  can  be  drawn  in  a  particular  plane  ;  the 
idea  of  it,  therefore,  is  derived  from  the  tactual  feeling, 
and  the  feeling  of  resistance,  combined  with  the  mus- 
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cular  feelings  involved  in  the  motion  of  the  finger  in 
every  direction  which  it  can  receive  on  a  plane. 

Let  us  now  take  some  of  the  words  which,  along';? 
with  the  synchronous  order,  connote  objects  in  pairs.! 
The  names  of  this  sort  are  not  very  numerous.  High, 
and  low,  right,  and  left,  hind,  and  fore,  are  examples. 
These,  it  is  obvious,  are  names  of  the  principal  direc-j 
tions  from  the  human  body  as  a  centre.  The  order 
of  objects,  the  most  frequently  interesting  to  human 
beings,  is,  of  course,  their  order  with  respect  to  their 
own  bodies.  What  is  over  the  head,  gets  the  name 
of  high  ;  what  is  below  the  feet,  gets  the  name  of  low  ; 
and  so  on.  Of  the  pairs  which  are  connoted  by  those 
words,  the  human  body  is  always  one.  The  words, 
right,  left,  hind,  fore,  when  they  denote  the  object  so 
called,  always  connote  the  body  in  respect  to  which 
they  are  right,  left,  hind,  fore.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  cases  in  which  the  objects,  thus  named  in 
pairs,  have  each  a  separate  name,  as  father,  son ;  also 
those  in  which  both  have  the  same  name,  as  sister, 
brother.  We  have  here  another  case,  which  deserves 
also  to  be  particularly  marked,  that  in  which  only  one 
of  them  has  a  name.  The  human  body,  which  is 
always  one  of  the  objects  named,  when  we  call  things 
right,  left,  hind,  fore,  and  so  on,  has  no  corresponding 
relative  name.  The  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
this,  being  always  one  of  the  pair,  cannot,  the  other 
being  named,  be  misunderstood. 

For  the  complete  understanding  of  these  words,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  thing  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. If  one  line,  proceeding  from  a  central  particle, 
be  understood,  every  line,  which  can  proceed  from 
it,  is  also  understood.     If  that  centj-al  point  he  a  ])art 

D  2 
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of  the  human  body,  it  is  plain  that  as  the  hand,  pass- 
ing along  a  line  in  a  certain  direction  from  that  centre, 
has  certain  muscular  actions,  passing  along  in  another 
direction,  it  has  muscular  actions  somewhat  different. 
When  we  say  muscular  actions  somewhat  different, 
we  say  muscular  feelings  somewhat  different.  Diffe- 
rence of  feeling,  when  important,  needs  difference  of 
naming. 

A  particular  case  of  association  is  here  to  be  re- 
marked ;  and  it  is  one  which  it  is  important  for  the 
learner  to  fix  steadfastly  in  his  memory. 
*  We  never  perceive,  what  we  call  an  object,  except  in 
ihe  synchronous  order.  Whatever  other  sensations 
we  receive,  the  sensations  of  the  synchronous  order, 
are  always  received  along  with  them.  When  w^e 
perceive  a  chair,  a  tree,  a  man,  a  house,  they  are  always 
situated  so  and  so,  with  respect  to  other  objects.  As 
the  sensations  of  positions  are  thus  always  received 
with  the  other  sensations  of  an  object,  the  idea  of 
Position  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
object,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  have  the 
one  idea  without  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases  of  indissoluble  association ;  and  is 
that  feeling  which  men  describe,  when  they  say  that 
the  idea  of  space  forces  itself  upon  their  understandings, 
and  is  necessary." 


^^  Under  the  head,  as  before,  of  Relative  Terms,  we  find 
here  an  analysis  of  the  important  and  intricate  complex  ideas 
of  Extension  and  Position.  It  will  be  convenient  to  defer  any 
remarks  on  this  analysis,  until  it  can  be  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  avithor's  exposition  of  the  closely  allied  subjects 
of  Motion  and  Space. — hd. 
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2.   We  come  now  to  the  case  of  naming  objects  in  k 
pairs,  on  account  of  the  Successive  Order.  | 

We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  there  i%, 
nothing  in  which  human  beings  are  so  deeply  inteA^. 
rested,  as  the  Successive  Order  of  objects.     It  is  the^ 
successive  order  upon  which  all  their  happiness  and 
misery  depends ;  and  the  synchronous  order  is  interest- 
ing to  them,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  successive. 

When  we  speak  of  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  sensations,  not  ideas,  to  which  we 
are  then  directing  our  attention.  All  our  sensations, 
we  say,  are  derived  from  objects  ;  in  other  words,  ob- 
ject is  the  name  we  give  to  the  antecedents  of  our 
sensations.  And,  reciprocally,  all  our  knowledge  of 
objects  is  the  sensations  themselves.  We  have  the 
sensations,  and  that  is  all.  A  knowledge,  therefore, 
of  the  successive  order  of  objects,  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  successive  order  of  our  sensations  ;  of  all  the  plea- 
sures, and  all  the  pains,  and  all  the  feelings  intermediate 
between  pleasure  and  pain,  of  which  the  body  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

Of  successions,  that  is,  the  order  of  objects  as  ante-  ^ 
cedent  and  consequent,  some  are  constant,  some  not  f 
constant.      Thus,  a  stone  dropped  in  the  air  always 
falls  to  the  ground.     This  is  a  case  of  constancy  of 
sequence.       Heavy  clouds  drop  rain,  but  not  always. 
This  is  a  case  of  casual  sequence.''     Human  life  is 

^^  This  is  surely  au  improper  use  of  the  word  Casual. 
Sequences  cannot  be  exhaustively  divided  into  invariable  and 
casual,  or  (as  by  the  author  a  tew  pages  further  on)  into  con- 
stant and  fortuitous.    Heavy  clouds,  thougli  tiiey  do  not  always 
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deeply  interested  in  ascertaining  the  constant  sequences 
of  all  the  objects  from  which  human  sensations  are 
derived.  The  great  business  of  philosophy  is  to  find 
them  out  ;  and  to  record  them,  in  the  form  most  con- 
venient for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  for 
applying  it. 

In  the  successions  of  objects,  it  very  often  happens, 
that  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  immediate  antecedent 
and  consequent,  are  not  immediately  successive,  but 
are  separated  by  several  intermediate  successions. 
Thus,  the  falling  of  a  spark  on  gunpowder,  and  the 
explosion  of  the  gunpowder,  appear  antecedent  and 
consequent  ;  but  several  successions  in  reality  in- 
tervene ;  various  decompositions,  and  compositions, 
in  which,  indeed,  all  the  sequences  cannot  as  yet  be 
traced.  Most  of  the  successions,  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  notice  and  to  name,  are  in  the  same  situation. 
We  fix  upon  two  conspicuous  points  in  a  chain  of 
successions,  and  the  intermediate  ones  are  either  over- 
looked, or  unknown. 

Thus,  we  name  Doctor  and  Patient,  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  a  pretty  long  succession  of  objects.  The 
Doctor  is  not  the  immediate  antecedent  of  any  change 
in  the  patient.  He  is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  a 
certain  conception,  of  which  the  consequent  is,  writing 
a  prescription  ;  the  consequent  of  this,  is  the  sending 

drop  rain,  are  not  connected  with  it  by  mere  accident,  a.s  the 
passing  of  a  waggon  might  be.  The}'  are  connected  with  it 
through  causation  :  they  are  one  of  the  conditions  on  which, 
when  united,  rain  is  invariably  consequent,  though  it  is  not 
invariably  consequent  on  that  single  condition.  This  distinc- 
tion is  essential  to  any  system  of  Inductive  Logic,  in  which  it 
recurs  at  every  step. — Ed. 
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it  to  the  apothecary ;  the  consequent  of  that,  is  the 
apothecary's  reading  it,  and  so  on  ;  the  whole  com- 
posing- a  multitudinous  train.  Doctor  and  Patient, 
therefore,  are  not  only  two  paired  names  of  two  paired 
objects,  but  names  of  all  the  successions  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  Doctor  and  Patient,  therefore, 
properly  speaking,  are  to  be  considered  one  name, 
though  made  up  of  two  parts.  Taken  together,  they 
are  the  name  of  the  complex  idea  of  a  considerable! 
train  of  sequences,  of  which  a  particular  man  is  one\ 
extremity,  a  particular  man  another  ;  just  as  naviga- 
tion is  the  single-worded  name  of  the  complex  idea  of 
a  very  long  train,  of  which  the  extremities  are  not 
particularly  marked.  If  you  say,  navigation  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Ganges,  you  have  a  many-worded  name, 
by  which  the  extremities  of  this  long  train  are  par- 
ticularly marked. 

The  relative  terms.  Father  and  Son,  are  obviouslyi 
included  in  this  explanation.  They  are  the  two  ex-\ 
tremities  of  a  train  of  great  length  and  intricacy,  very 
imperfectly  understood.  They  also,  both  together, 
compose,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  but  one  name.  Father 
is  a  word  which  connotes  Son,  and  whether  Son  is 
expressed  or  not,  the  meaning  of  it  is  implied.  In 
like  manner  Son  connotes  Father  ;  and,  stripped  of 
that  connotation,  is  without  a  meaning.  Taken 
together,  therefore,  they  are  one  name,  the  name  of 
the  complex  idea  of  that  train  of  which  father  is  the 
one  extremity,  son  the  other.  ^^ 

^•^  It  seems  hardly  a  proper  expression  to  say  that  Physician, 
and  Patient,  or  that  Father  and  Son,  aie  one  name  made  up  of 
two  parts.     When  one  of  the  parts  is  a  name  of  one  person 
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Brother  and  Brother  are  a  pair  of  relative  terms 

marking  a  still  more  complex  idea.     Two  brothers  are 

two  sons  of  the  same  Father;  taken  together,  they  are, 

Iherefore,   marks  of  all    that    Son,   taken    twice,   is 

capable  of  marking.     Son,   as  we   have  just  seen, 

always  implies  Father  ;  and,  taken  together,  they  are 

the  name  of  a  train.    The  relatives,  therefore,  brother 

'/and  brother,  are  the  compound  name  ;  two  brothers, 

f  are  the  name  of  the  train  marked  by  the  term.  Father 

?    and  Son,  taken  twice,  the  prior  extremity  of  the  train 

being  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  latter  different. 

The  above  terms.  Father  and  Son,   Brother  and 


and  the  other  part  is  the  name  of  anotlier,  it  is  difficult  to  sre 
how  the  two  together  can  be  but  one  name.  Father  and  Son 
are  two  names,  denoting  different  persons  :  but  what  the  author 
ihad  it  in  his  mind  to  say,  was  that  they  connote  the  same 
•series  of  facts,  which  series,  as  the  two  persons  are  both  indis- 
pensable parts  of  it,  gives  names  to  them  both,  and  is  made 
the  foundation  or  fundamentum  of  an  attribute  ascribed  to 
each. 

With  the  exception  of  this  questionable  use  of  language, 
which  the  author  had  recourse  to  because  he  had  not  left  him- 
self the  precise  word  Connote,  to  express  what  there  is  of  real 
identity  in  the  signification  of  the  two  names  ;  the  analysis 
which  follows  of  the  various  complicated  cases  of  relation  seems 
philosophically  unexceptionable.  The  complexity  of  a  relation 
consists  in  the  complex  composition  of  the  series  of  facts  or 
phenomena  which  the  names  connote,  and  which  is  the fmuJa- 
'mentum  relationis-  The  names  signify  that  the  person  or 
thing,  of  which  they  are  predicated,  forms  part  of  a  group  or 
succession  of  phenomena  along  with  the  other  person  or  thing 
which  is  its  correlate  :  and  the  special  nature  of  that  group  or 
series,  which  may  be  of  extreme  complexity,  constitutes  the 
speciality  of  the  relation  predicated. — Ed. 
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Brother,  are  imposed  on  account  of  sequences  which 
are  passed.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recoUect  any/;< 
relative  terms  imposed  on  account  of  sequences  pnrel5| 
future.  The  terms,  Buyer  and  Seller,  are  sometimesl 
indeed,  used  in  a  sense  wholly  future ;  when  they 
mean  persons  having  something  to  buy  and  something 
to  seU  :  but  they  are  also  used  in  a  sense  whoUy  passed, 
when  they  signify  persons  who  have  effected  purchase 
and  sale.  We  have,  however,  many  relative  terms  oni 
account  of  trains  which  are  partly  passed  and  partly  H 
future.  Thus,  Lender  and  Borrower,  are  imposed 
partly  on  account  of  the  passed  train  mcluded  in  the 
contract  of  lending  and  borrowing  ;  partly  on  account 
of  the  future  train  implied  in  the  repayment  of  the 
money.  The  words  Debtor  and  Creditor  are  names 
of  the  same  train,  partly  passed  and  partly  future. 

The  relative  terms,  Husband  and  Wife,  are  of  the 
same  class  ;  the  name  of  a  train  partly  passed,  to  wit, 
that  implied  in  entering  into  the  nuptial  contract ;  and 
partly  future,  to  wit,  all  the  events  expected  to  flow 
out  of  that  contract.  Master  and  Servant  are  im- 
posed, on  account  of  a  train  partly  passed  and  partly 
future  ;  the  train  of  entering  into  the  compact  of 
master  and  servant,  and  the  train  of  acts  which  flow 
out  of  it.  King  and  Subject  are  the  name  of  a  train 
similarly  divided ;  tirst,  the  train  which  led  to  the  will 
of  obeying  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  will  of  com- 
manding on  the  part  of  the  king  ;  secondly,  the  trains 
which  grow  out  of  these  wills. 

Owner  and  Property  are  relative  terms,  or  terms 
which  connote  one  another.  They  also  are  imposed 
on  account  of  a  train  partly  passed  and  partly  future. 
The  part  which  is  passed  is  the  train  hnphed  in  the 
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circumstances  of  the  acquisition,  whether  inheritance, 
gift,  labour,  or  purchase.  The  part  which  is  future  is 
the  train  impUed  in  the  use  which  the  owner  may 
make  of  the  property. 

Of  the  terms  which  denote  objects  in  successive 
airs,  several  are  very  general.  Thus  we  have  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  which  are  applicable  to  any 
parts  of  any  train.  Prior  and  Posterior,  are  nearly  of 
the  same  import.  First  and  Last,  are  applicable  to 
the  two  extremities  of  any  train.  Second,  third, 
fourth,  and  so  on,  are  applicable  to  the  contiguous 
parts  of  any  train. 

^      We    have    remarked,    above,   that    successions    of 
f objects  are  to  be  distinguished  into  two  remarkable 
^ kinds ;  that  of  the  successions  which  are  fortuitous, 
and   that    of    the   successions   which    are   constant. 
Names  to  mark  the  antecedent  and  consequent  in  all 
constant  successions,  which  are  things  of  such  impor- 
tance  to   us,    were   found   of  course   indispensable. 
Cause  and  Effect,  are  the  names  we  employ.     In  all 
constant  successions.  Cause  is  the  name  of  the  ante- 
cedent,  Eftect  the  name  of  the  consequent.      And, 
beside  this,  it  has  been  proved  by  philosophers,*  that 
these  names  denote  absolutely  nothing. 
.      It  is  highly  necessary  to  be  apprized,  that  each  of 
'.the    two    names,   Cause    and    Effect,    has    a    doulDle 

t leaning.      They  are  used,  sometimes  in  the  concrete 
ense,  sometimes  in  the  abstract.      By  this  ambiguity, 

•^  Chiefly  by  Dr  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  work  entitled 
"Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  P-ffect;"  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  science  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  last  generation. — {Authors  Note.) 
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ideas  are  confounded,  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  preserve  distinct.  When  we  say,  the  sun 
is  the  Cause  of  hght,  cause  is  concrete  ;  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  sun  always  causes  Hght.  When  we  say 
that  ice  is  the  Effect  of  cold  air,  effect  is  concrete  ; 
the  meaning  is,  that  ice  is  effected  by  cold  air. 
"  Cause,"  in  these  cases,  is  merely  a  short  name  for 
"  causing  object,"  "  Effect,"  a  short  name  for  "  caused 
object."  In  abstract  discourse,  on  the  other  hand. 
Cause  and  Effect  are  often  used  in  the  abstract  sense, 
in  which  cases  Cause  means  the  same  thing  as  would 
be  meant  by  causingness  ;  Effect,  the  same  as  would 
be  meant  by  causedness.  They  are  merely  the  conno- 
tative  or  concrete  terms,  with  the  connotation  dropped. 

As  the  abstract  terms  have  no  meaning,  except  as 
they  refer  to  the  concrete,  it  is  in  the  concrete  sense  I 
shall  always  use  the  words  Cause  and  Effect,  unless 
when  I  give  notice  to  the  contrary. 

Other  terms,  pairing  the  parts  of  a  train,  take  parts 
more  or  less  distant  ;  first  and  last,  take  the  most 
distant  ;  father  and  son,  take  parts  at  a  considerable 
distance ;  cause  and  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  mean 
always  the  proximate  parts.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
happen,  that  we  always  apply  them  to  the  proxi- 
mate parts ;  because  the  intermediate  sequences  are 
often  unknown,  at  other  times  overlooked.  They  are 
always,  however,  applied  to  the  parts  regarded  as 
proximate.  For  we  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  say, 
that  any  thing  is  the  cause  of  a  thing,  when  it  is  only 
the  cause  of  another  thing,  which  is  the  cause  of  that 
thing  ;  still  less,  when  there  is  a  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  before  you  arrive  at  that  which  you  have 
marked  as  the  effect,  because  the  ultimate  one.     In 
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all  the  inquiries  of  philosophers  into  causes,  it  is  the 
antecedent  and  consequent,  really  proximate,  which  is 
the  object  of  their  pursuit. 
^       We  have  observed,  in  the  case  of  the  relativ^e  terms, 
I  applied  to  objects  as  successive,  that  the  words,  pro- 
perly speaking,   form    but   one  name, — that   of  the 
.;  complex  idea  of  a  train  of  less  or  greater  length  : 
thus.  Doctor  and  Patient  is  a  name ;  Father  and  Son 
IS  a  name  ;  each  denoting  a  train  of  which  two  indi- 
viduals are  the  principal  parts.     In  like  manner,  the 
relative  terms  Cause  and  Effect,  taken  together,  are 
but  one  name,  the  name  of  a  short  train,  that  of  one 
antecedent  and  one  consequent,  regarded  as  proxi- 
mate, and  constant. 

3.  We  have  now  shewn,  in  what  manner  the  prin- 
cipal Kelative  Terms  are  applied,  when  we  have  to 
speak  of  objects  as  having  order  in  Space,  and  when 
we  have  to  speak  of  them  as  having  order  in  Time. 
We  proceed  to  shew  in  what  manner  they  are  applied, 
when  we  have  to  speak  of  objects  as  differing  in 
Quantity,  or  differing  in  Quality  ;  and  first,  as  dif- 
fering in  Quantity. 

f  We  apply  the  word  Quantity,  in  a  very  general 
Imanner  ;  to  things,  which  have  the  greatest  diversity. 
Thus,  we  use  the  word  quantity,  when  we  speak  of 
extension  ;  we  use  the  word  quantity,  when  we  speak 
of  weight ;  we  use  it,  when  we  speak  of  motion  ;  we 
use  it,  when  we  speak  of  heat ;  we  use  it,  in  short,  on 
almost  every  occasion,  on  which  we  can  use  the  word 
degree.  Of  course,  it  represents  not  one  idea,  but 
many  ideas,  some  of  which  have  the  greatest 
diversity. 

The  relative  terms,  which  we  co-apply  with  quan- 
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tity,  are  equal,  unequal,  or  some  particular  case  inj- 
eluded  under  these  more  general  terms  ;  as,  mori 
heavy,  less  heavy ;  more  strong,  less  strong  ;  whole, 
part ;  and  so  on. 

When  quantity  is  applied  to  extent,  it  may  be  ex-i 
tent  either  in  one,   or  more,  or  every  direction;   it| 
may  mean  either  quantity  in  line,  quantity  in  surface/; 
or  quantity  in  bulk.     Accordingly,  we  can  say,  equal, 
or  unequal,  lines  ;  equal,  or  unequal,  surfaces  ;  equal, 
or  unequal,  bulks. 

Line  is  the  simplest   case  ;    the  explanation  of  it 
will,  therefore,  facilitate  the  rest.      We  have  already 
traced  the  sensations,  which  constitute  our  knowledge 
of  a  line.     We  have  seen  that  they  are  certain  sensa- » 
tions  of  touch,  combined  with  the  muscular  sensations  I 
involved  in  extending  the  arm. 

As  the  sensations,  involved  in  extending  the  arm 
so  far,  are  not  the  same  with  those  which  are  involved 
in  extending  it  farther ;  and  as  the  having  different 
sensations,  and  distinguishing  them,  are  not  two 
things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing ; — as  often  as  I 
have  those  two  cases  of  sensation,  I  distinguish  them 
from  one  another  ;  and,  distinguishing  them  from  one 
another,  I  require  names  to  mark  them.  The  first  I 
mark,  by  the  word,  short ;  the  other,  by  the  word,  long. 
As  I  call  a  line  long,  from  extending  my  arm  so  far  ; 
that  is,  from  the  sensations  involved  in  extending  it  ; 
I  call  it  longer  from  extending  it  farther.  After  expe- 
rience of  a  number  of  lines,  there  are  some  which  I 
call  long,  long,  long,  one  after  another,  to  any  amount ; 
others  which  I  call  longer,  longer,  longer ;  others 
which  I  call  short,  short,  short ;  and  so  on. 

When  we  have  perceived  the  sensations,  on  account 
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of  which  we  call  lines  long,  longer,  short,  shorter,  we 
can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  knowledge  of  those,  on  ac- 
count of  which  we  call  them  equal,  and  unequal.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  applying  the  words  long, 
longer,  short,  shorter,  minute  differences  are  not  named. 
They  cannot  be  named.  The  names  would  be  too 
numerous.  A  general  mark,  however,  may  be  in- 
vented, to  shew  when  there  is  even  a  minute  difference, 
and  when  there  is  not.  When  there  is  not,  we  call 
the  two  lines  equal ;  when  there  is,  we  call  them 
unequal. 

We  shall  presently  see,  when  w^e  come  to  trace  the 
ideas,  which  the  class  of  words,  called  numbers,  are 
employed  to  mark,  what  distinction  of  sensation  it  is 
which  is  marked  by  the  words,  one,  and  two.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  case  of  sensation, 
when  we  trace  one  line,  with  the  hand,  and  then 
another,  is  different  from  the  case  of  sensation  when 
we  trace  one  line  only,  or  even  the  same  line  twice  ; 
and  this  diversity  needs  marks  to  distinguish  it.  It 
is  true,  that  in  tracing  one  line,  and  then  another,  and 
marking  the  distinction,  there  is  something  more  than 
sensation,  there  is  also  memory.  But  to  tliis  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound,  after  the  explanation  which 
has  already  been  given  of  memory,  it  is  not,  at  present, 
necessary  particularly  to  advert. 

When  it  is  seen,  what  are  the  sensations  which  are 
marked  by  the  terms  longer  and  shorter,  applied  to  a 
line,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  what  are  the  sensa- 
tions, which  are  marked  by  the  terms,  part,  and  whole; 

The  terms,  a  part,  and  whole,  imply  division.  Of 
course,  the  thing  precedes  the  name.  Men  divided, 
before  tliey  named  the  act,  or  the  consequences  of  the 
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act.  In  the  act  of  division,  or  in  the  results  of  it,  no 
mystery  has  ever  been  understood  to  reside.  It  is  of 
importance  to  remark,  that  the  word  division,  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  in  chides,  and  thence  confounds,  ^ 
things  which  very  much  need  to  be  distinguished.  It 
includes  the  will,  which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  act ; 
the  act  itself;  and  the  results  of  the  act.  At  present 
we  may  leave  the  will  aside ;  it  will  be  explained 
hereafter  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  the  acL,  but  the  antecedent 
of  the  act,  the  consideration  of  it  is  not  required  for 
the  present  purpose. 

The  act  of  dividino^,  like  all  the  other  acts  of  oinn 
body,  consists  in  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of| 
certain  muscles.  These  are  known  to  us,  like  every 
thing  else,  by  the  feelings.  The  act,  as  act,  is  the 
feelings  ;  and  only  when  confounded  with  its  results, 
is  it  conceived  to  be  any  thing  else.  If  it  be  said, 
that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  my  arm,  is 
something  more  in  me  than  feelings,  because  I  see 
the  motion  of  my  arm  ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
seeing,  this  sensation  of  sight,  is  not  the  act,  but  one 
of  its  results ;  the  feelings  of  the  act  are  the  ante- 
cedent ;  this  sensation  of  sight  one  of  the  conse- 
quents. 

In  the  act  of  dividing  a  line,  as  in  the  act,  already 
analysed,  of  tracing  a  line,  there  is  a  feeling  of  touch, 
and  there  is  also  a  muscular  feeling.  There  may  be 
more  or  less  of  cohesion  in  the  parts  of  the  line  ;  and 
thence,  more  or  less  of  what  we  call  muscular  force, 
required  to  disunite  them.  Of  course,  what  we  call 
more  or  less  of  force,  are  only  names  for  different 
states  of  feeling.  The  states  of  feeling  which  v/e 
mark  by  the  term,  force,  being  antecedent,  all  the  rest 
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are  consequents  of  this  antecedent.  The  disunion  of 
the  parts  of  one  line  is  attended  with  a  certain  mus- 
cular feeling  ;  I  call  the  feeling  a  small  force.  That 
of  another  line  is  attended  with  a  muscular  feelinor 
somewhat  different ;  I  call  it  a  greater  force  ;  and  so 
on.  This  muscular  feeling,  however,  has  various  ac- 
companiments ;  which  are  closely  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  act,  and  with  its  name.  Thus  there  is  the 
sight  of  the  line,  there  is  the  sight  of  the  hands  in 
the  act  of  disruption,  and  there  is  the  sight  of  the 
line  after  it  is  divided.  The  term  division,  as  we 
have  mentioned  before,  includes  all ;  the  muscular 
feeling,  the  sight  of  the  line  before  division,  and  the 
sight  of  it  after.  I  need  a  pair  of  names  for  the  line 
before  division,  and  the  line  after.  I  call  the  one 
w^hole,  the  other  parts.  Like  other  relative  terms, 
the  one  of  these  connotes  the  other ;  whole  has  no 
meaning,  but  when  associated  with  parts  ;  parts  have 
no  meaning,  but  when  associated  with  whole.  Taken 
together  ;  that  is,  whole  and  parts,  used  as  one  name  ; 
they  mark  a  complex  idea,  consisting  of  three  prin- 
cipal parts  ;  an  undivided  line,  the  act  of  division, 
and  the  consequent  of  that  antecedent,  the  line  after 
division. 

In  the  preceding  exposition,  it  is  actual  division, 
the  actual  making  of  parts,  which  has  been  spoken  of 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  language,  by 
which  we  name  actual  division,  and  actual  parts,  is 
applied  to  conceived  division,  and  conceived  jDarts. 
Thus  we  talk  of  the  parts  of  a  line,  when  it  is  not 
divided,  nor  meant  to  be  divided.  The  exposition  of 
this,  however,  is  easy  ;  and  there  is  obscuiity  only 
when  the  double  use  of  the  terms  confounds  the  two 
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cases,  the  division  which  is  actual,  with  that  which  is 
conceived. 

The  division  of  the  line  may  consist  of  one  act,  or 
of  more  acts  than  one.  By  the  first  act,  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  by  the  second  into  three ;  by  the 
third  into  four,  and  so  on.  The  parts  of  a  line  are  so 
many  lines.  These  may  be  equal,  or  unequal.  But 
the  sensations,  on  account  of  which  we  denominate 
lines  equal,  or  unequal,  have  been  already  shewn  ;  the 
equality,  and  inequality,  therefore,  of  the  parts  of  a 
line,  need  no  further  explanation. 

When  the  learner  conceives  distinctly  the  sensations 
on  account  of  which  we  apply  the  terms  whole  and 
parts  to  a  Hne,  he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand, on  what  account  we  apply  them  to  all  the 
modifications  of  extension  ;  seeing  that  all  these  modi- 
fications are  lines  combined. 

Thus,  a  plane  surface  is  a  number  of  straight  lines, 
in  contact,  in  the  direction  called  a  plane.  It  is  of 
greater  or  less^  extent,  according  as  these  lines  are 
longer  or  shorter  from  a  central  point ;  it  is  of  one 
shape  or  another  shape,  according  as  the  lines  are  of 
the  same  length,  or  of  different  lengths.  When  they 
are  all  of  one  length,  the  surface  is  called  a  circle.  As 
they  may  be  of  difierent  lengths  in  endless  variety, 
the  surface  may  have  an  endless  variety  of  shapes,  of 
which  only  a  few  have  received  names.  The  square 
is  one  of  these  names,  the  triangle  another,  the 
parallelogram  another,  and  so  on. 

Bulk,  which  is  the  other  great  modification  of  ex-| 
tension,  is  lines  from  a  central  point  in  every  direction; 
This  bulk  is  greater  or  less,  according  as  these  hues 
are  longer  or  shorter.      The  figure  or  shape  of  this 

VOL.  IL  E 
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bulk  is  different,  according  as  the  lines  are  of  the  same 
or  different  lengths.  If  they  are  of  the  same  length, 
the  bulk  is  called  round,  or,  in  one  word,  a  sphere  ; 
sphere  meaning  exactly  round  bulk.  As  the  lines, 
when  they  differ  in  length,  may  differ  in  endless  ways  ; 
figures,  or  the  shapes  of  bulk,  are  also  endless,  as  our 
senses  abundantly  testify.  Of  these  but  a  small  num- 
ber have  received  names.  In  this  number  are  the 
cube,  the  cylinder,  the  cone.  We  name  some  shapes 
by  referring  to  known  objects  ;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  that  nothing,  therefore,  is  now  wanting, 
to  shew  in  what  manner  the  relative  terms,  expressive 
of  Quantity,  are  applied  to  all  the  modifications  of 
extension. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  sensations  on  account  of  which  we  apply 
the  same  relative  terms  to  cases  of  Weight. 
I  Weight  is  the  name  of  a  particular  species  of  pres- 
'Jsure ;  pressure  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Pres- 
sure, as  we  have  already  fully  seen,  is  the  name  we 
apply,  when  we  have  certain  sensations  in  the  muscles, 
just  as  green  is  the  name  we  apply  when  we  have  a 
certam  sensation  in  the  eye.  As  green  is  the  name 
of  the  sensation  in  the  eye,  pressure  is  the  name  of 
the  sensation  in  the  muscles.  Pressure  upwards,  is 
one  thing ;  pressure  downwards,  is  another  ;  pressure 
of  a  body,  when  that  body  is  urged  by  another  body, 
is  one  thing ;  pressure  of  a  body,  when  it  is  not  urged 
by  another  body,  is  a  different  thing  :  pressure  of  a 
body  in  altering  the  position  of  its  parts  is  one  thing  ; 
pressure,  when  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  position  of 
its  parts,  is  another  thing.     Of  this  last  sort  is  weight. 
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the  pressure  downwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  of  a  body  not  urged  by  another  body,  and  not 
altering  the  position  of  its  parts. 

In  supporting  in  my  hand  a  stone,  I  resist  a  certain 
pressure  ;  in  other  words,  have  certain  muscular  feel- 
ings, on  account  of  which  I  call  the  stone  heavy,  I 
support  other  stones,  and  in  doing  so  have  muscular 
feelings,  in  one  case  similar,  in  another  dissimilar.  In 
the  case  of  similarity,  I  call  two  stones  equal,  meaning 
in  weight ;  in  the  case  of  dissimilarity,  unequal ;  and 
so  I  apply  all  the  other  relative  terms  by  which 
quantity  is  expressed. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  carry  this  analysis  into 
further  detail.  The  words  equal,  unequal :  greater, 
less ;  applied  to  Motion,  to  Heat,  and  other  modifi- 
cations of  sensation,  have  a  meaning,  which  in  follow- 
ing the  course  so  fully  exemplified  it  cannot  be  difiicult 
to  ascertain. 

It  seems  still  necessary  that  I  should  say  something 
of  the  word  Quantus,  from  which  the  word  Quantity  is 
derived.  Quantus  is  the  correlate  of  Tantus.  Tantus, 
Quantus,  are  relative  terms,  applicable  to  aU  the  ob-| 
jects  to  which  we  apply  the  terms,  Great,  or  Little  ; 
they  are  apphcable,  therefore,  to  all  the  modifications 
of  extension,  of  weight,  of  heat ;  in  short,  to  all  modi- 
fications which  we  can  mark  as  degrees. 

Of  two  lines,  we  caU  the  one  tantus,  the  other 
quantus.  The  occasions  on  which  we  do  so  are,  when 
the  one  is  as  long  as  the  other.  Tantus,  and  Quantus, 
then,  in  this  case,  mean  the  same  thing  as  equal, 
equal.  They  wiU  be  found  to  have  the  same  import 
as  equal,  equal,  when  applied  also  to  surface,  and 
bulk;  and  so  in  all  other  compatible  cases. 

E  2 
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What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  them? 
If  it  should  appear  that  they  were  of  no  use,  it  would 
not  be  very  surprising;  considering  by  whom  languages 
have  been  made ;  and  that  redundancy  is  frequent  in 
them  as  well  as  defect.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
a  use  is  not  wanting. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  artifice,  to  which  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  name,  and  even  to 
distinguish,  the  different  modifications,  not  of  kind 
but  of  degree,  included  under  the  word  quantity.  We 
are  obliged  to  take  some  one  object,  with  which  we 
are  famOiar,  and  to  distinguish  other  objects,  as  differ- 
ing or  agreeing  with  that  object.  Thus,  we  take 
some  well-known  hne,  the  length  of  the  foot,  or  the 
length  of  the  arm,  and  distinguish  and  name  all  other 
lengths  by  that  length ;  which  can  be  divided  or 
multiplied  so  as  to  correspond  with  them.  In  like 
manner,  we  take  some  well-known  object  as  a  standard 
weight,  which  we  call,  for  example,  a  pound,  and  dis- 
tinguish and  name  all  other  weights,  as  parts  or 
multiples  of  that  known  weight. 

Now  it  will  be  recognised,  that,  in  applying  the 
relative  terms  equal,  equal,  or  in  calling  two  objects 
equal,  no  one  of  them  is  marked  as  the  standard. 
Both  are  taken  on  the  same  footing.  The  one  is  equal 
to  the  other  ;  and  the  other  is  equal  to  that.  But 
|vhen  we  say  that  one  thing  is  tantus,  quantus  another ; 
ijbr  one  so  great,  as  the  other  is  great ;  the  first  is 
referred  to  the  last,  the  tantus  to  the  quantus ;  the  first 
is  distinguished  and  named  by  the  last.  The  quantus 
is  the  standard. 

It  is  this  which  gives  its  peculiar  meaning  to  the 
word  Quantity,  and  has  recommended  it  for  that  very 
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comprehensive  and  generical  acceptation,  in  which  it 
is  now  received. 

Our  word  Quantity,  is  the  Latin  word  Quantiias ; 
and  Quantitas  is  the  abstract  of  the  concrete  Quantus. 
We  have  no  Enghsh  words,  corresponding  to  Tantus, 
Quantus.  We  form  an  equivalent,  by  aid  of  the  rela- 
tive conjunctions ;  we  say,  So  Great,  As  Great.  But 
these  concrete  terms  do  not  furnish  abstracts ;  we  do  . 
not  say,  As-greatness ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is 
an  awkward  expression ;  and  in  the  next  place,  < 
because  the  relative,  "  as,"  is  not  steady  in  its  appli- 
cation, since  we  use  "  as  great"  not  for  quajitus  only, 
but  frequently  also  for  tantus.  As  greatness,  there- 
fore, does  not  readily  suggest  the  idea  of  the  abstract 
of  Quantus. 

On  what  account,  then,  is  it  we  give  to  any  thing 
the  name  Quantus  ?     As  a  standard  by  which  to  name! 
another  thing  Tantus.     The  thing  called  Quantus,  is| 
the  previously  known  thing,  the  ascertained  amount,; 
by  which  we  can  mark  and  define  the  other  amount. ' 
Leaving  out  the  connotation  of   Quantus,  which  is 
some  one  individual  body,  Quantitas  merely  denotes 
such  and  such  an  amount  of  body.      Quantitas,  if  it 
was  kept  to  its  original  meaning,  would  still  connote 
Tantitas ;  just  as  paternity  connotes  filiality.     But 
in  the  case  of  Quantity,  even   this    connotation  is 
dropped  ;  it  is  used  not  as  a  relative  abstract  term, 
but  an  absolute  abstract  term  ;  and  is  employed  as  a 
generical  name  for  any  portion  of  extension,  any  por- 
tion of  weight,  of  heat,  or  any  thing  else,  which  can 
be  measured  by  a  part  of  itself^* 

1*  After  analysing  Position  and  Extension  under  the  head 
of  Relative  Terms,  the  author  now,  under  the  same  head,  gives 
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4.  After  tracing  the  sensations  and  ideas,  which 
are  marked  when  we  apply  relative  terms  to  objects, 
as  agreeing  or  disagreeing  in  quantity ;  we  have  now 
to  trace  the  sensations  and  ideas,  which  are  marked, 
when  we  apply  relative  terms  to  objects,  on  account  of 
their  agreeing  or  disagreeing  in  quality. 

First  of  all,  the  learner  must  take  note  of  what  he 

the  analysis  of  Quantity  and  Quality.  To  what  he  says  on 
the  subject  of  Quantity  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  add 
anything.  He  seems  to  have  correctly  analysed  the  pheno- 
menon down  to  a  primitive  element,  beyond  which  we  have  no 
power  to  investij^ate.  As  Likeness  and  Unlikeness  appeared 
to  be  properties  of  our  simple  feelings,  which  must  be  postu- 
lated as  ultimate,  and  which  are  inseparable  from  the  feelings 
themselves,  so  may  this  also  be  said  of  More  and  Less.  As 
some  of  our  feelings  are  like,  some  unlike,  so  there  is  a  mode 
of  likeness  or  unlikeness  which  we  call  Degree  :  some  feel- 
ings  otherwise  Hke  are  unlike  in  degree,  that  is  one  is  unlike 
another  in  intensity,  or  one  is  unlike  another  in  duration  ;  in 
either  case  one  is  distinguished  as  more,  or  greater,  the  other 
ias  less.  And  the  fact  of  being  more  or  less  only  means  that 
(we  feel  them  as  more  or  less.  The  author  says  in  this  case,  as 
he  had  said  in  the  other  elementary  cases  of  relation,  that  the 
more  and  the  less  being  different  sensations,  to  trace  them  and 
to  distinguish  their  difference  are  not  two  things  but  one  and 
the  same  thing.  It  matters  not,  since  there  the  difference  still 
is,  unsusceptible  of  further  analysis.  The  author's  apparent 
simplification  amounts  only  to  this,  that  differences  of  quan- 
ftity,  hke  all  other  differences  of  which  we  take  cognizance,  are 
'differences  merely  in  our  feelings ;  they  exist  only  as  they  are 
felt.  But  (as  we  have  already  said  of  resemblance,  and  of  an- 
tecedence and  consequence)  they  must  be  postulated  as  ele- 
ments. The  distinction  of  more  and  less  is  one  of  the  ultimate 
conditions  under  which  we  have  all  our  states  of  conscious- 
ness.— Ed. 
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means  by  Quality.     We  ascribe  qualities  to  an  object 
on  account  of  our  sensations.  We  call  an  object  green, 
on  account  of  the   sensation  green  ;  hard,  on  account 
of  the  sensation  hard ;  sounding,  on  account   of  the 
sensation   sounding.     The  names  of  all  qualities  of 
objects,  then,  are  names  of  sensations.     Are  they  any 
thing  else  ?     Yes  ;  they  are  the  names  of  our  sensa- 1 
tions,  with  connotation  of  a  supposed  unknown  causel 
of  those  sensations.     As  far,  however,  as  our  know-^ 
ledge  goes,  they  are  names  of  sensations,  and  nothing 
•  else.  The  supposed  cause  is  never  known  ;  the  effects 
alone  are  known  to  us. 

We  ascribe  qualities  to  objects,  in  two  cases,  which 
require  to  be  distinguished  :  on  account  of  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  have  from  them  primarily ;  on  account 
of  those  which  we  have  from  them  secondarily.  The 
first  we  call  their  sensible  qualities  ;  as  green,  hot, 
hard,  sweet,  scented,  and  so  on  :  the  second  we  more 
frequently  call  their  powers  ;  as  the  power  of  the 
loadstone  to  draw  iron,  the  power  of  water  to  melt 
sugar.  In  this  latter  case,  the  sensations  marked  are 
not  those  which  are  derived  from  the  loadstone,  or 
from  water  ;  but  those  which  are  derived  from  the 
changes  in  the  iron,  and  the  sugar  ;  of  which  changes, 
we  call  the  loadstone,  and  the  water,  the  cause.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  train  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents is  longer  than  it  is  in  the  former.  When 
I  see  an  object  green  ;  there  is  the  object,  the  ante- 
cedent ;  and  myself  sentient  of  green,  the  consequent. 
When  I  see  a  loadstone  draw  iron,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing train  ;  the  loadstone,  antecedent ;  ii'on  drawn, 
first  consequent ;  myself  seeing  it  drawn,  second  con- 
sequent.    When  I  see  water  melt  sugar,  there  is  the 
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antecedent  water ;  sugar  melting,  first  consequent ; 
myself  seeing  it,  second  consequent.  What  I  call  the 
k)owers  of  an  object,  then,  are  its  order  in  respect  to 
pertain  of  my  sensations,  the  order  of  antecedence,  not 
|)roximate,  but  more  or  less  remote. 

When  I  say  that  grass  is  green,  I  trace  my  sensa- 
tion green,  no  farther  than  to  the  grass.  When  I 
say,  the  sugar  is  melting,  I  trace  my  sensations  (for 
they  are  several)  called  sugar  melting,  first  to  the 
sugar,  and  then  to  the  water.  My  word  green,  there- 
fore, is  the  notation  of  a  sensation,  and  connotation 
of  an  unknown  cause  ;  my  name  melting,  is  the  nota- 
tion of  a  compound  of  sensations,  and  connotation  of 
two  causes,  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent :  the  first, 
an  unknown  cause  in  the  sugar  ;  the  second,  the  cause 
of  that  unknown  cause,  namely,  the  water. 

In  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  an  object,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  notice  of  an  inaccuracy  of  language ; 
which,  not  only,  as  Dr.  Brown  has  well  observed,  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  many  philosophical  errors,  but  in- 
duces men  to  mistake  the  very  Ijusiness  of  the  philo- 
sopher. 

tThe  term,  "quality"  or  "qualities  of  an  object," 
eems  to  imply,  that  the  qualities  are  one  thing,  the 
bject  another.  And  this,  in  some  indistinct  way,  is, 
no  doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. Yet,  the  absurdity  of  it  strikes  the  under- 
standing, the  moment  it  is  mentioned.  The  qualities 
lof  an  object  are  the  whole  of  the  object.  What  is 
Ithere  beside  the  qualities  ?  In  fact,  they  are  conver- 
tible terms  :  the  quahties  are  the  object ;  and  the 
object  is  the  quahties.  '  But,  then,  what  are  the 
quahties  ?     Why,  sensations,  with  the  association  of 
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the  object  as  the  cause.  And  what  is  the  associatiomj 
of  the  object  as  the  cause  ?  Why,  the  association  ob 
other  sensations  as  antecedent.  What,  for  example, 
are  the  smell,  and  colour,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
rose  ?  Is  not  each  of  the  names  of  these  qualities, 
that  of  the  smell,  for  example,  a  connotative  name, 
not  only  noting  the  sensation,  of  which  it  is  properly 
the  name,  but  connoting  all  the  sensations  of  colour, 
of  consistence,  of  figure,  of  position  ;  to  which,  all 
combined  by  association,  so  as  to  form  one  complex 
idea,  we  give  the  specific  name,  rose,  the  more  general 
name,  vegetable,  and  the  still  more  general  name, 
object  ?  When  the  smell  of  a  rose  is  perceived  by 
me,  or  the  idea  suggested  to  me,  immediately  all  the 
other  ideas  included  under  the  term  rose,  are  sug- 
gested along  with  it,  and  their  indissoluble  union 
presupposed.  But  this  belief  of  the  previous  indis- 
soluble union  of  each  of  those  sensations  with  all  the 
other  sensations,  is  all  which  I  really  mean  when  I 
refer  each  sensation  to  the  rose  as  its  cause. 

If  the  learner  has  fully  apprehended  the  ideas  here 
premised,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  trace  to  the 
bottom  the  relative  terms,  which  we  apply  to  objects 
on  account  of  their  agreeing  or  disagreeing  in 
Quality. 

We  say,  that  objects  agree  or  disagi^ee,  on  account 
of  one  quality,  or  more  than  one  quality,  that  is,  on 
account  of  single  sensations,  or  combined  sensations. 

Let  us  first  observe  the  case  of  one  quality.  We 
say,  that  a  blade  of  grass  is  like  the  leaf  of  an  oak, 
meaning,  that  in  the  quality  of  colour  both  are 
green  ;  we  say  that  the  leaf  of  the  rose  tree,  is  unlike 
the  petal  of  the  flower,  meaning  in  colour.     By  these 
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words,  we  name  the  objects  in  pairs  ;  first,  the  pair 
of  leaves,  to  each  of  which,  we  give  the  name,  like  ; 
secondly,  the  leaf  and  the  petal,  to  each  of  which,  we 
give  the  name,  unlike.  We  name  the  first  two  objects, 
"  like,"  on  account  of  the  two  sensations,  green,  and 
green,  one  of  each  object ;  we  name  the  next  two 
objects  unlike,  on  account  of  the  two  sensations, 
green  of  the  one,  red  of  the  other.  What  is  done, 
or  rather  what  is  felt,  when  we  give  the  same,  or  a 
different  name,  to  each  of  two  sensations,  has  been 
already  so  fully  explained,  that  a  bare  suggestion  of 
what  has  been  premised,  is  here  all  that  will  be 
required. 

We  have  two  sensations.  A,  B.     Having  two  sen- 
•  sations,  and  knowing  them  to  be  two  sensations,  that 
is,  not  one  sensation,  is  having  the  sensations,  and 
nothing  more. 

Why  do  I  call  one  sequence  of  sensations,  green, 
green  ;  another  sequence,  green,  red  ?  Clearly  on  ac- 
count of  the  sensations.  No  other  explanation  can 
be  given  of  it,  nor  can  be  required.  For  the  same 
reason  for  which  I  called  the  sensations  of  the  first 
sequence  individually,  green,  green,  I  call  them  both, 
like  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  for  which  I  called  those 
of  the  second  sequence,  not  green,  green,  but  green, 
red,  I  call  them,  unhke. 

Let  us  next  put  the  case  of  several  sensations.  We 
say,  that  one  rose  is  Hke  another.  We  have  only  to 
take  the  sensations  combined  under  the  name  rose, 
one  by  one,  to  see  that  this,  and  the  former,  case,  are 
in  reality  the  same.  The  two  roses  are  like  in  colour, 
Hke  in  smell,  like  in  consistence,  like  in  form,  like  in 
position.    The  likeness  of  the  two  roses,  is  a  likeness 
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not  in  one  sensation,  but  in  several.  But  the  like- 
ness of  two  sensations  of  smell,  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  likeness  of  the  two  sensations  of  sight.  When 
I  call  the  smell,  therefore,  of  the  two  roses  like,  it  is 
for  the  same  reason  as  I  call  the  colour  of  them  like, 
that  is,  the  sensations.  When  I  call  the  shape  and 
consistence,  and  position,  like,  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
still ;  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations,  whence  the 
ideas  are  derived  to  which  these  names  are  annexed. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  reason  is  by  no  means  so 
clearly  seen,  first,  because  the  sensations  are  complex, 
and  secondly,  because  they  are  of  that  class  of  sensa- 
tions which  we  habitually  overlook. 

The  Latin  words.  Talis,  Qualis,  are  applied  to  ob- 
jects in  the  same  way,  on  one  account,  as  Tantus, 
Quantus,  on  another;  and  the  explanation  we  gave  of 
Tantus,  Quantus,  may  be  applied  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
the  pair  of  relatives  we  have  now  named.  Tantus, 
Quantus,  are  names  applied  to  objects  on  account  of 
dimension.  Talis^  Qualis,  are  names  applied  to  ob- 
jects on  account  of  all  other  sensations.  We  apply 
Tantus,  Quantus,  to  a  pair  of  objects  when  they  are 
equal ;  we  apply  Talis,  Qualis,  to  a  pair  of  objects, , 
when  they  are  like. 

Talis,  Qualis,  however,  express  the  hkeness  of  two 
objects  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  the  other 
pair   of   nearly   equivalent    relatives,    "  Like,"   and 
"  Like."     When  we  call  two  objects  Like,  the  one  is- 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other.     No  one  of 
them  is  taken  as  the  standard.     When  we  apply. 
Talis,  Qualis,  the  case  is  different.     One  of  the  objects! 
is  then  the  standard.     The  object  Qualis,  is  that  to  J 
which  the  reference  is  made,  * 
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Tins  being  understood,  the  extensive  meaning 
which  came  to  be  given  to  the  word  QuaUty,  may  be 
easily  explained.  Quality  is  the  Latin  Quaiitas,  and 
Qualitas  is  the  abstract  of  Quads.  The  meaning  of 
the  abstract  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  concrete,  the 
connotation  being  dropped.  When  the  word  Qaalis, 
is  applied  to  an  object,  it  notes  something  about  it  in 
particular,  but  connotes  the  whole  object.  The  Qua- 
litas of  that  object,  is  the  something  noted  in  parti- 
cular, the  connotation  being  dropped.  As  Qualis  is 
applied  to  objects,  sometimes  on  account  of  one  thing 
belonofino;  to  them,  sometimes  on  account  of  another, 
Qualitas  comes  in  turn  to  be  applied  to  every  thing  in 
them,  requiring  at  any  time  a  separate  notation. 
Qualitas,  when  first  formed  from  Qualis,  has  the  force 
of  a  relative,  and  connotes  the  abstract  of  Talis ;  but 
in  its  frequent  use,  in  marking  every  thing  in  objects, 
which  requires  separate  notation,  this  connotation, 
also,  comes  to  be  di-opped  ;  and  Quality  is  finally  used 
as  an  absolute  term,  the  generical  name  of  every  thing 
in  objects,  for  which  a  separate  notation  is  required." 

^^  As  in  the  case  of  Quantity,  so  in  that  of  Quality,  it  is  need- 
less to  add  anything  to  the  author's  very  sufficient  elucidation. 
I  merely  make  the  usual  reserves  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Connotation.  The  concrete  names  which  predicate  qua- 
lities (for  of  abstract  relative  names  the  author  is  not  yet 
speaking)  are  said  by  him  to  be  the  names  of  our  sensations  ; 
green,  for  instance,  and  red.  But  it  is  the  abstract  names 
alone  which  are  this  :  the  names  greenness,  and  redness.  And 
even  the  abstract  names  signify  something  more  than  only  the 
sensations  :  they  are  names  of  the  sensations  considered  as  de- 
rived from  an  object  which  produces  them.  The  concrete 
name  is  a  name  not  of  the  sensation,  but  of  the  object,  of 
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III.  It  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
vestigation of  relative  terms  or  names  applied  in  pairs, 
that  we  name  in  pairs — ^1,  single  sensations  or  ideas ; 
2,  the  clusters  we  call  objects  ;  3,  the  complex  ideas 
we  form  arbitrarily  for  our  own  purposes.  Having 
finished  the  consideration  of  the  two  former  cases,  we 
shall  not  find  occasion  to  speak  much  at  length  upon 
the  last. 

The  clusters,  formed  by  arbitrary  association,  re- 
ceive names  in  pairs,  on  two  occasions  ;  either, 
%.;  1.  When  they  consist  of  the  same   or   different 
aimple  ideas  ;  or, 
1  2.  When  they  succeed  one  another  in  a  train. 

1.  The  ideas  which  we  put  together  arbitrarily  are  J 
sometimes  less,  sometimes  more,  complex ;  for  the  f 
most  part,  they  are  exceedingly  complex. 

Of  the  less  complicated  kinds,  are  such  ideas  as  that 
of  the  unicorn,  which  is  a  horse  with  one  straight 
horn  growing  from  the  middle  of  its  forehead;  the 
Cyclops,  a  gigantic  man,  with  a  single  eye  in  the 
middle  of  his  forehead  ;  a  mermaid,  of  which  the  upper 
part  is  a  woman,  the  lower  a  fish  ;  the  Brobdignagian 


which  alone  it  is  predicable  :  we  talk  of  green  objects,  but  not 
of  green  sensations.  It  however  connotes  the  quality  green- 
ness, that  is,  it  connotes  that  particular  sensation  as  produced 
by,  or  proceeding  from,  the  object ;  as  forming  one  of  the 
group  of  sensations  which  constitutes  the  object.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  difference,  though  a  very  important  one,  in  ter- 
minology. It  is  strictly  true,  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  is  the  sensations  ;  as,  in  all  cases,  the  meaning  of  a  con- 
notative  word  resides  in  the  connotation  (the  attributes  signi- 
fied by  it),  though  it  is  the  name  of,  or  is  predicable  of,  only 
the  objects  which  it  denotes. — £d. 
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and  Lilliputian  of  Swift,  which  are  men  of  greatly 
reduced,  or  greatly  enlarged  dimensions. 

Of  the  more  complicated  kinds,  are  such  ideas  as 
those  which  are  marked  by  the  word  Science,  by  the 
word  Trade,  by  the  word  Law,  by  the  w^ord  Religion, 
by  the  word  Faith,  by  the  words  God  and  Devil,  by 
the  word  Value,  by  the  words  Virtue,  Honour,  Vice, 
Beauty,  Deformity,  Space,  Time,  and  so  on. 

Language  has  not  many  relative  terms,  applicable 
Sbo  ideas  of  this  class.  We  speak  of  pairs  of  them  as 
like  or  unlike,  same  or  different,  greater  or  less  ;  and 
except  when  their  order  in  time  is  to  be  noted,  we 
hardly  apply  to  them  any  other  marks  in  pairs. 

We  say  the  Cyclops  in  Homer,  and  the  Brobdigna- 
gian  of  Swift,  are  unlike.  We  do  so  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  as  we  say,  the  rose  and  the  lily  are  unhke  ; 
and  the  explanation  which  we  have  given  of  that 
which  is  distinctively  marked  by  those  terms,  when 
applied  to  objects,  is  precisely  applicable  here.  In 
the  case  of  objects,  that  which  is  named,  is,  clusters 
of  ideas  ;'*  in  the  present  case,  that  which  is  named,  is 
clusters  of  ideas.  That  one  cluster  has  been  formed 
in  one  way,  another  in  another,  makes  no  difference 
in  annexing  marks  to  the  clusters  when  they  are 
formed. 

There  is  as  little  difficulty  in  tracing  what  is  marked 
by  the  relatives,  different,  and  same,  when  applied  to 
ideas  of  this  class.     We  say,  the  unicorn  is  different 

1^  Say  rather,  in  the  case  of  objects,  what  is  named  is  clus- 
ters of  sensations,  supplemented  by  possibilities  of  sensation. 
If  an  object  is  but  a  cluster  of  ideas,  what  is  there  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  mere  thought  ? — Ed. 
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from  the  horse  ;  because,  to  the  idea  of  the  horse  it 
adds  that  of  a  horn  growing  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  In  the  case  of  very  complex  ideas,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  say,  with  precision,  what  are 
the  added  and  subtracted  ideas,  on  account  of  which, 
we  apply  the  term,  different ;  as  when  we  say,  the 
courage  of  Ajax  was  different  from  that  of  Achilles  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  it  is  wholly  on  ac- 
count of  ideas  added  and  subtracted,  that  we  so 
denominate  the  courage  of  the  two  men. 

Rather  more  explanation  is  needed,  to  shew  what 
is  peculiarly  marked  by  the  relatives  equal,  unequal, 
greater,  less,  when  applied  to  the  class  of  arbitrarily 
formed  complex  ideas. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  those  terms  are  primarily 
applied  to  what  we  call  objects,  on  account  of  their 
extension ;  objects  are  equal  or  unequal,  greater  or 
less,  in  extension. 

We  have  also  seen,  that  in  marking  the  extension 
of  different  objects,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  known  object  as  a  standard,  and  by  that 
object  naming  others.  Thus,  we  take  the  foot,  and 
say  that  other  objects  are  two  feet,  three  feet,  or  the 
half  or  quarter  of  a  foot,  and  so  on. 

Having  become  familiar  with  what  we  call  degrees 
of  extension,  we  are  led  to  employ  the  same  mode  of 
notation,  when  we  come  to  mark  analogous  differences 
in  other  cases  of  sensation.  Thus,  when  we  perceive 
the  weight  of  different  heavy  bodies ;  as  the  terms 
equal,  unequal,  greater,  less,  are  applied  with  con- 
venience to  certain  cases  of  extension,  it  appears  they 
may  be  applied  with  equal  convenience,  and  even 
precision,  to  cases  of  weight.     All  other  sensations, 
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having  distinguishable  differences,  may  be  marked  in 
the  same  wayj  thus  sounds  are  more  or  less  loud,  and 
we  speak  of  equal,  or  unequal,  less  or  greater  loudness 
of  sound ;  less  or  greater  sweetness  in  objects  of  the 
palate ;  less  or  greater  resistance  ;  less  or  greater  pain ; 
less  or  greater  pleasure. 

When  the  terms  equal,  unequal,  less,  greater,  had 
been  applied  to  simple  sensations  of  the  pleasurable 
kind,  and  their  ideas  ;  the  transference  of  them  to 
complex  ideas,  of  the  pleasurable  or  painful  kind,  was 
easy.  If  the  less  or  greater  sweetness  of  the  rose  and 
the  woodbine,  was  a  convenient  notation,  so  was  the 
less  or  greater  beauty  of  those  two  flowers,  the  less  or 
greater  beauty  of  two  women,  the  less  or  greater  wis- 
dom or  folly,  vice  or  virtue,  of  two  men. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  as  we  apply  the  term  unlike 
io  our  complex  ideas,  on  account  of  the  addition  and 
Subtraction  of  ideas  of  different  kinds,  so  we  apply  to 
them  the  term  unequal,  on  account  of  the  addition 
and  subtraction  of  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  Like  and. 
equal  we  apply,  when  we  neither  add,  nor  subtract.'^ 

^''  In  this  passage  the  author  has  got  as  near  as  it  is  per- 
haps possible  to  get,  to  an  analysis  of  the  ideas  of  More  and 

;;Less.  We  say  there  is  more  of  something,  when,  to  what 
there  already  was,  there  has  been  superadded  other  matter  of 

ithe  same  kind.  And  when  there  is  no  actual  superaddino-,  but 
merely  two  independent  masses  of  the  same  substance,  we  call 
that  one  the  greater  which  produces  the  same  impression  on 
our  senses  which  the  other  would  produce  if  an  addition  were 
made  to  it.  So  with  differences  of  intensity.  One  sweet  taste 
is  called  sweeter  than  another  because  it  resembles  the  taste 
which  would  be  produced  by  adding  more  sugar  :  and  so  forth. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  presupposed  an  original  difference 
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2.  We  apply  the  same  relative  terms  to  successive  t 
ideas  of  this  class,  which  we  apply  to  simple  ideas,  or] 
the  clusters  called  objects,  when  successive.     We  call'' 
them  antecedent  and  consequent,  or  names  equivalent ; 
as  prior,  posterior ;  first,  second  ;  or  even  successive, 
which  is  a  name  including  both  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent. 

In  speaking  of  the  relative  terms  applied  to  objects 
as  successive,  we  had  occasion  to  explain  the  two  im- 
portant terms.  Cause  and  Effect.  We  found  that 
Cause  and  Effect,  were  only  other  names  for  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  in  a  certain  set  of  cases.  We 
do  not  use  the  terms,  Cause  and  Effect,  as  synonymous 
with  antecedent  and  consequent,  in  those  cases  in 
which,  though  the  objects  may  be  antecedent  and 
consequent  to  our  perception,  we  know  not  whether 
they  are  parts  of  the  same  series,  or  parts  of  two  dif- 
ferent series.  Within  the  sphere  of  our  observation, 
innumerable  series  of  events  are  going  on ;  and  we 
are  observing,  first  a  part  of  one  series,  and  then  a 
part  of  another,  continually.  It  is  thus  constantly 
happening,  that  those  things,  which  are  immediately 
antecedent  and  consequent  to  our  observation,  are  not- 
parts  of  the  same  series,  but  parts  of  different  series  ;  ^ 
and,  of  course,  in  those  antecedents  and  consequents, 
there  is  no  constancy ;  they  are  accidental,  as  the 
course  of  each  man's  attention.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  many  familiar  instances.     There  may  be 

in  the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  the  greater  mass  and  by 
the  smaller :  but  according  to  the  explanation  now  offered,  the 
idea  which  guides  the  application  of  the  terms  is  that  of  phy- 
sical  juxtaposition. — Ed. 

VOL.  IL  F 
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immediately  before  me,  a  man  playing  on  the  violin, 
one  series  ;  another  man  fiUng  a  saw,  a  second  series. 
My  attention  may  pass  immediately  from  the  sight  of 
the  man  playing  on  the  violin,  to  the  sound  produced 
ty  the  filing  of  the  saw.  Playing  on  the  violin,  and 
the  disagreeable  sound  of  the  file  on  the  saw,  are  thus 
antecedent  and  consequent  to  my  attention.  But,  as 
we  recognise  such  antecedents  and  consequents,  as 
parts  of  different  series  of  events,  we  do  not  call  them 
cause  and  effect. 

There  are  two  cases  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
even  when  they  are  parts  of  the  same  series.  They 
may  be  proximate  ;  or  they  may  be  remote  ;  that  is, 
parts  of  the  series,  more  or  fewer,  may  come  between 
them.  It  is  only  to  the  case  of  the  proximate  parts 
of  the  same  series,  that  the  relatives,  cause  and  effect, 
are  properly  and  strictly  applied.  When  the  series, 
however,  is  the  same,  the  intermediate  links  between 
any  two  remote  parts  are  constant.  Suppose  a  series, 
A,  B,  C,  D ;  as  B  is  the  immediate  consequent  of  A, 
C  the  immediate  consequent  of  B,  and  D  the  imme- 
diate consequent  of  C ;  when  I  know  A  and  D  as 
antecedent  and  consequent,  without  knowing  the  in- 
termediate parts  B,  and  C,  there  is  little  inaccuracy  in 
naming  A  and  D  cause  and  effect ;  because  B  and  C 
are  surely  intermediate,  and  the  succession  of  A  and 
D,  though  not  immediate,  is  constant.  We  accord- 
ingly do  name  cause  and  effect  parts  of  a  series  thus 
removed  from  one  another,  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  intermediate  parts  are  either  unknown  to  us,  or 
habitually  overlooked. 

The  terms  Cause  and  Effect,  thus  applied  to  Objects 
as  antecedent  and  consequent,  are  applied  also  to 
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Thoughts  as  antecedent  and  consequent.  Thus  we 
say,  that  Evidence  is  the  cause  of  Behef ;  Villany  is 
the  cause  of  Indignation,  and  so  on. 

Of  objects,  antecedent  and  consequent,  we  have 
observed,  that  innumerable  series  are  existing  at  the 
same  time  ;  a  separate  series,  of  vegetation,  for  ex- 
ample, in  every  plant,  of  animalization  in  every 
animal,  of  composition  and  decomposition  in  objects 
without  number.  In  the  mind,  however,  there  is  but 
one  train,  not  various  trains  at  the  same  time ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  sense  above  applied  to  the 
terms  Cause  and  Effect,  each  thought  in  a  train  is  the 
cause  of  that  which  follows  it,  and  each  succeeding 
thought  is  the  effect  of  that  which  precedes  it. 

But  if  thoughts  are  reciprocally  Cause  and  Effect ; 
that  is  to  say,  if,  in  trains  of  thought,  the  same  ante- 
cedent is  regularly  followed  by  the  same  conse- 
quent, how  happens  it  that  aU  trains  of  thought  are 
not  the  same  ?  For  if  the  ideas  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  con- 
stantly follow  one  another,  every  mind  into  which  A 
may  enter,  goes  on  with  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  and  hence  all 
such  minds  should  consist  of  the  same  trains,  that  is, 
should  be  the  same. 

Supposing  the  succession  of  two  thoughts  to  have 
that  constancy  to  which  we  apply  the  terms  cause  and 
effect,  trains  would  still  have  that  variety  which  we 
experience.  Our  trains  consist  of  two  distinguishable 
ingredients  ;  sensations  and  ideas.  Sensations  depend 
upon  the  innumerable  series  of  objects.  They  are, 
therefore,  liable  to  all  that  variety  which  attends 
the  perception  of  those  objects.  A  perpetual  variety 
in  sensations  produces  a  perpetual  variety  in  the 
thoughts  which  are  consequent  upon  them.      The 

F  2 
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variety  of  sensation,  is  even  much  greater  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  most  active  of  all  our  sen- 
sations is  the  sight.  But  in  most  objects  of  sight 
there  are  numerous  parts.  Some  of  these  are  more 
seen,  some  are  less  seen ;  some  not  seen  at  all.  Of 
these,  the  parts  that  are  more  seen  by  one  man,  are 
less  seen  by  another  ;  wRence  it  is  probable,  that  from 
an  object  of  any  complexity  no  two  men  ever  receive 
precisely  the  same  sensations.  There  is  a  striking 
exemplification  of  this,  in  the  fact,  so  constantly  ob- 
served, of  the  different  manner  in  which  different  men 
are  affected  by  the  comparison  of  two  countenances. 
To  one  man  there  appears  a  strong  likeness,  where 
another  man  cannot  discover  any.  Of  the  minute  par- 
ticulars, on  which  the  Hkeness  depends^  none,  or  an 
insufficient  number,  is  embraced  by  the  vision  of  the 
one,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  that  of  the 
other. 

'i  The  variety  in  the  sensations,  which  mix  in  the 
irains  of  men,  is  one  grand  cause  of  the  variety  in 
fthe  ideas,  which  make  up  or  complete  those  trains. 
The  variety  in  the  order  of  those  sensations  is  an- 
other cause.  We  have  seen  that  ideas  follow  one 
another,  in  the  order  in  which  the  sensations  have 
followed.  Thus,  a  man  may  be  a  kind  father  to  his 
child.  The  sight  of  him  to  the  child  is  habitually 
accompanied  with  agreeable  sensations.  The  same 
man  may  be  a  severe  master  to  his  slaves.  The  sight 
of  him  to  the  slaves  is  habitually  accompanied  with 
painful  sensations.  A  corresponding  difference  exists 
in  the  case  of  the  ideas.  When  his  image  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  child,  it  is  followed  by  a 
train  of  pleasurable  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  plea- 
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surable  sensations  which  the  child  has  habitually  en- 
joyed in  his  presence.  When  his  image  rises  to  the 
mmd  of  the  slave,  it  is  followed,  from  the  contrary 
cause,  by  ideas  of  the  contrary  description.^^ 


^^  The  author  may  seem  to  be  anticipating  a  difficulty  which 
few  will  feel,  when  he  asks  how  it  happens  that  all  trains  of 
thought  are  not  the  same.  But  what  he  is  enquiring  into  is 
not  why  this  happens,  but  how  its  happening  is  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  he  has  just  laid  down.  He  is  guarding  against 
a  possible  objection  to  his  proposition,  that  "  the  succession  of 
two  thoughts "  has  "  that  constancy  to  which  we  apply  the 
terms  Cause  and  Effect."  If  (he  says)  it  is  by  direct  causation 
that  an  idea  raises  up  another  idea  with  which  it  is  associated ; 
and  if  it  be  the  nature  and  the  very  meaning  of  a  cause,  to  be 
invariably  followed  by  its  effect ;  how  is  it,  he  asks,  that  any 
two  minds,  which  have  once  had  the  same  idea,  do  not  coincide 
in  their  whole  subsequent  history  ?  And  how  is  it  that  the 
same  mind,  when  it  gets  back  to  an  idea  it  has  had  before,  does 
not  go  on  revolving  in  an  eternal  round  ? 

Of  this  difficulty  he  gives  a  solution,  good  as  far  as  it  goes — 
that  it  is  because  the  train  of  ideas  is  interrupted  by  sensations,  r 
which  are  not  the  same  in  different  minds,  nor  in  the  same  | 
mind  at  every  repetition,  and  which  even  when  they  are  the  | 
same,  are  connected  in  different  minds  with  different  associa- 
tions. This  is  true,  but  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  a  still  more 
complete  explanation  of  the  difficulty  might  have  been  given. 
The  author  has  overlooked  a  part  of  the  laws  of  association,  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  aware,  but  to  which  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  always  sufficiently  alive.     The  first  point  over-j 
looked  is,  that  one  idea  seldom,  perhaps  never,  entirely  fills| 
and  engrosses  the  mind.    We  have  almost  always  a  considerable 
number  of  ideas  in  the  mind  at  once ;  and  it  must  be  a  very 
rare   occurrence  for  any  two  persons,  or  for  the  same  person 
twice  over,  to  have  exactly  the  same  collection  of  ideas  present, 
each  m  the  same  relative  intensity.    For  this  reason,  were  there 
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Tliis,  then,  is  all  wliich  seems  necessary  to  be  said 
respecting  the  occasions  on  which  we  apply  Relative 

no  other,  the  ideas  which  the  mental  state  excites  by  associa- 
tion are  almost  always  more  or  less  different. 

A  second  point  overlooked  is,  that  every  sensation  or  idea  is 
/ar  from  recalling,  whenever  it  occurs,  all  the  ideas  with  which 
jt  is  associated.  It  never  recalls  more  than  a  portion  of  them, 
and  a  portion  different  at  different  times.  The  author  has  not, 
in  any  part  of  the  Analysis,  laid  down  any  law  that  determines 
■which  among  the  many  ideas  associated  with  an  idea  or  sensa- 
tion, shall  be  actually  called  up  by  it  in  a  given  case.  The 
selection  which  it  makes  among  them  depends  on  the  truth 
already  stated,  that  we  seldom  or  never  have  only  one  idea  at 
a  time.  When  we  have  several  together^  they  all  exercise  their 
suggesting  power,  and  each  of  them  aids,  impedes,  <  r  modifies 
the  suggesting  power  of  the  others.  This  important  case  of 
Association  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Bain, 
both  in  his  larger  treatise  and  in  his  Compendium,  under  the 
name  of  Compound  Association,  and  he  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing as  its  most  general  law.  "  Past  actions,  sensations,  thoughts, 
"  or  emotions,  are  recalled  more  easily  when  associated  either 
"  through  contiguity  or  similarity,  with  more  than  one  present 
"  object  or  impression."  (Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics, 
p.  151.)  It  follows  that  when  we  have  several  ideas  in  our 
mind,  none  of  which  is  able  to  call  up  all  the  ideas  associated 
with  it,  those  ideas  will  usually  have  the  preference  which  are 
associated  with  more  than  one  of  the  ideas  already  present.  An 
idea  A,  coexisting  in  the  mind  with  an  idea  B,  will  not  select 
the  same  idea  from  among  those  associated  with  it,  that  it 
would  it  it  occurred  alone  or  with  a  different  accompaniment. 
If  there  be  any  one  of  the  ideas  associated  with  A  which  is  also 
associated  with  B,  this  will  probably  be  one  of  those  called  up 
by  then' joint  action.  If  there  be  any  idea  associated  with  A 
which  not  only  is  not  associated  with  B,  but  whose  negation 
is  associated  with  B,  this  idea  will  probably  be  prevented  from 
arising.     If  there  are  any  sensations  which  have  usually  been 
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Terms,  and  to  show  what  it  is  which  they  distinc- 
tively mark,  in  the  trains  of  our  sensations  and  ideas. 

presented  in  conjunction,  not  with  A  alone  or  with  B  alone, 
but  with  the  combination  A  B,  still  more  likely  is  it  that  the 
ideas  of  these  will  be  recalled  when  A  and  B  are  thought  of 
together,  even  though  A  or  B  by  themselves  might  in  prefe- 
rence have  recalled  some  other. 

These  considerations  will  be  found  of  primary  importance  in 
explaining  and  accounting  for  the  course  of  human  thought. 
They  enable  us,  for  example,  to  understand  what  it  is  that 
keeps  a  train  of  thought  coherent,  i.e.  that  maintains  it  of  a 
given  quality,  or  directs  it  to  a  given  purpose.  The  ideas  which 
succeed  one  another  in  the  mind  of  a  person  who  is  writing  a 
treatise  on  some  subject,  or  striving  to  persuade  or  conciliate 
a  tribunal  or  a  deliberative  assembly,  are  suggested  one  by 
another  according  to  the  general  laws  of  association.  Yet  the 
ideas  recalled  are  not  those  which  would  be  called  up  on  any 
common  occasion  by  the  same  antecedents,  but  are  those  only 
which  connect  themselves  in  the  writer's  or  speaker's  mind 
with  the  end  which  he  is  aiming  at.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
various  ideas  of  the  train  are  not  solitary  in  his  mind,  but  there 
coexists  with  all  of  them  (in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  con- 
stancy according  to  the  quality  of  the  mind)  the  highly  interest- 
ing idea  of  the  end  in  view:  and  the  presence  of  this  idea 
causes  each  of  the  ideas  which  pass  through  his  mind  while  so 
enoaored,  to  suggest  such  of  the  ideas  associated  with  them  as 
are  also  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  end,  and  not  to  suggest 
those  which  have  no  association  with  it.  The  ideas  all  follow 
one  another  in  an  associated  train,  each  calling  up  by  associa- 
tion the  one  which  immediately  follows  it ;  but  the  perpetual 
presence  or  continual  recurrence  of  the  idea  of  the  end,  deter- 
mines, within  certain  limits,  which  of  the  ideas  associated  with 
each  link  of  the  chain  shall  be  aroused  and  form  the  next  link. 
When  we  come  to  the  author's  analysis  of  the  power  of  the  Will 
over  our  ideas,  we  shall  find  him  tating  exactly  this-view  of  it. 

Concerning  the  simultaneous  existence  of  many  ideas  in  the 
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ABSTRACT    RELATIVE    TERMS. 

From  the  Concrete  relative  terYHB,  Abstract  terms,  2ire 
formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  Abstract  terms  are 

mind,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  modify  each  other's  exer- 
cise of  the  suggesting  power,  there  is  an  able  and  instructive 
passage  in  Cardaillac's  Etudes  Eldmentaires  de  Philosophie, 
which  has  been  translated  and  quoted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 
in  his  Lectures,  and  which,  being  highly  illustrative  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  I  think  it  useful  to  subjoin. 

"Among  psychologists,  those  who  have  written  on  Memory 
and  Reproduction  with  the  greatest  detail  and  precision,  have 
still  failed  in  giving  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  these  opera- 
tions. They  have  taken  account  only  of  the  notions  which 
suggest  each  other  with  a  distinct  and  palpable  notoriet}'. 
They  have  viewed  the  associations  only  in  the  order  in  which 
language  is  competent  to  express  them ;  and  as  language,  which 
renders  them  still  more  palpable  and  distinct,  can  only  express 
them  in  a  consecutive  order,  can  only  express  them  one  after 
anothtr,  they  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  thoughts  only 
awaken  in  succession.  Thus,  a  series  of  ideas  mutually  asso- 
ciated, resembles,  on  the  doctrine  of  philosophers,  a  chain  in 
which  every  link  draws  up  that  which  follows  ;  and  it  is  by 
means  of  these  links  that  intelligence  labours  through,  in  the 
act  of  reminiscence,  to  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  attain. 

"  There  are  some,  indeed,  among  them,  who  are  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  every  actual  circumstance  is  associated  to 
several  fundamental  notions,  and  consequently  to  several 
chains,  between  which  the  mind  may  choose  ;  they  admit  even 
that  every  link  is  attached  to  several  others,  so  that  the  whole 
forms  a  kind  of  trellis, — a  kind  of  network,  which  the  mind 
may  traverse  in  every  direction,  but  still  always  in  a  single 
direction  at  once, — always  in  a  succession  similar  to  that  of 
speech.  This  manner  of  explaining  reminiscence  is  founded 
solely  on"this,^that,  content  to  have  observed  all  that  is  dis- 
tinctly manifest  in  the  phenomenon,  they  have  paid  no  atten- 
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former  from  other  Concrete  terms.  Thus  from  equal, 
we  have   equally ;    from  unequal,   unequally ;    from 

tion  to  the  under-play  of  the  latescent  activities, — paid  no 
attention  to  all  that  custom  conceals,  and  conceals  the  more 
effectually  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  completely  blended  with 
the  natural  agencies  of  mind. 

"  Thus  their  theory,  true  in  itself,  and  setting  out  from  a 
well-established  principle,  the  Association  of  Ideas,  explains 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  Re- 
miniscence ;  but  it  is  incomplete,  for  it  is  unable  to  account 
for  the  prompt,  easy,  and  varied  operations  of  this  faculty,  or 
for  all  the  marvels  it  performs.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  philo- 
sophers, we  can  explain  how  a  scholar  repeats,  without  hesita- 
tion, a  lesson  he  has  learned,  for  all  the  words  are  associated 
in  his  mind  according  to  the  order  in  which  he  has  studied 
them ;  how  he  demonstrates  a  geometrical  theorem,  the  parts  of 
which  are  connected  together  in  the  same  manner  ;  these  and 
similar  reminiscences  of  simple  successions  present  no  difficul- 
ties which  the  common  doctrine  cannot  resolve.  But  it  is 
impossible,  on  this  doctrine,  to  explain  the  rapid  and  certain 
movement  of  thought,  which,  with  a  marvellous  facility,  passes| 
from  one  order  of  subjects  to  another,  only  to  return  again  to 
the  first ;  which  advances,  retrogrades,  deviates,  and  reverts, 
sometimes  marking  all  the  points  on  its  route,  again  clearing, 
as  if  in  play,  immense  intervals;  which  runs  over,  now  in  a 
manifest  order,  now  in  a  seeming  irregularity,  all  the  notions 
relative  to  an  object,  often  relative  to  several,  between  which 
no  connection  could  be  suspected  ;  and  this  without  hesitation, 
without  uncertainty,  without  error,  as  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
musician  expatiates  over  the  keys  of  the  most  complex  organ. 
All  this  is  inexplicable  on  the  meagre  and  contracted  theory  on 
which  the  phenomena  of  reproduction  have  been  thought 
explained 

"To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  phenomena  of  Reminis- 1 
cence,  it  is  requisite  that  we  consider  under  what  conditions/ 
it  is  determined  to  exertion.     In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted  i 
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like,  likeness ;  from  unlike,  unlikeness  ;  from  friend, 
friendship;  and  so  on. 

;  that,  at  every  crisis  of  our  existence,  momentary  circumstances 
are  the  causes  which  awaken  our  activity,  and  set  our  recollec- 
tion at  work  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  thought.  In  the 
, second  place,  it  is  as  constituting  a  want,  (and  by  want  I  mean 
the  result  either  of  an  act  of  desire  or  of  volition)  that  the 
determining  circumstance  tends  principally  to  awaken  the 
thoughts  with  which  it  is  associated.  This  being  the  case,  we 
should  expect,  that  each  circumstance  which  constitutes  a  want, 
should  suggest,  likewise,  the  notion  of  the  object,  or  objects, 
proper  to  satisfy  it  ;  and  this  is  what  actually  happens.  It  is, 
however,  further  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
want  suggests  the  idea  of  the  object;  for  if  that  idea  were 
alone,  it  would  remain  without  effect,  since  it  could  not  guide 
me  in  the  procedure  I  should  follow.  It  is  necessary,  at  the 
Isame  time,  that  to  the  idea  of  this  object  there  should  be  asso- 
Jciated  the  notion  of  the  relation  of  this  object  to  the  want,  of 
the  place  where  I  may  find  it,  of  the  means  by  which  I  may 
procure  it,  and  turn  it  to  account,  &c.  For  instance,  I  wivsh  to 
make  a  quotation  : — This  want  awakens  in  me  the  idea  of  the 
author  in  whom  the  passage  is  to  be  found  which  I  am  desirous 
of  citing ;  but  this  idea  would  be  fruitless,  unless  there  were 
conjoined,  at  the  same  time,  the  representation  of  the  volume, 
of  the  place  where  I  may  obtain  it,  of  the  means  I  must 
employ,  &c. 

"  Hence  I  infer,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  want  does  not 
awaken  an  idea  of  its  object  alone,  but  that  it  awakens  it 
accompanied  with  a  number,  more  or  less  considerable,  of 
accessory  notions,  which  form,  as  it  were,  its  train  or  atten- 
Idance.  This  train  may  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  want 
'Which  suggests  the  notion  of  an  object;  but  the  train  can  never 
fall  wholly  off,  and  it  becomes  more  indissolubly  attached  to 
the  object,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more  frequently  called 
up  in  attendance. 

"  I  infer,  in  the  second  place,  that  this  accompaniment  of 
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After  what  has  been  said  about  abstract  terms  m 
general,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  mark  what  is 

accessory  notions,  simultaneously  suggested  with  the  principal,^ 
idea,  is  far  from  being  as  vividly  and  distinctly  represented  in 
consciousness  as  that  idea  itself;  and  when  these  accessories 
have  once  been  completely  blended  with  the  habits  of  the  mind, 
and  its  reproductive  agency,  they  at  length  finally  disappear, 
becoming  fused,  as  it  were,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  idea  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Experience  proves  this  double  effect 
of  the  habits  of  reminiscence.  If  we  observe  our  operations 
relative  to  the  gratification  of  a  want,  we  shall  perceive  that 
we  are  far  from  having  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  accessory 
notions  ;  the  consciousness  of  them  is,  as  it  were,  obscured, 
and  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  present  to  the  mind,  for 
it  is  they  that  direct  our  procedure  in  all  its  details. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  I  think,  admit  that  the  thought  of  an 
object  immediately  suggested  by  a  desire,  is  always  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  more  or  less  numerous  of  accessory 
thoughts,  equally  present  to  the  mind,  though,  in  general,  un- 
known in  themselves  to  consciousness ;  that  these  accessories 
are  not  without  their  influence  in  guiding  the  operations 
elicited  by  the  principal  notion  ;  and  it  may  even  be  added  that 
they  are  so  much  the  more  calculated  to  exert  an  effect  in  the 
conduct  of  our  procedure,  in  proportion  as,  having  become 
more  part  and  parcel  of  our  habits  of  reproduction,  the  influ- 
ences they  exert  are  further  withdrawn,  in  ordinary,  from  the 
ken  of  consciousness.  .  .  .  The  same  thing  may  be  illustrated 
by  what  happens  to  us  in  the  case  of  reading.  Originally  each 
word,  each  letter,  was  a  separate  object  of  consciousness.  At 
length,  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  words  and  fines  being,  as 
it  were,  fused  into  our  habits,  we  no  longer  have  any  distinct 
consciousness  of  them,  as  severally  concurring  to  the  result,  of 
which  alone  we  are  conscious.  But  that  each  word  and  letter 
has  its  effect, — an  effect  which  can  at  any  moment  become  an 
object  of  consciousness, — is  shewn  by  the  following  experi- 
ment.    If  we  look  over  a  book  for  the  occurrence  of  a  parti- 
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peculiar  in  the  nature  of  this  species  of  them.  We 
have  seen  that  concrete,  are  connotative,  terms ;  and 

cular  name  or  word,  we  glance  our  eye  over  a  page  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  ascertain,  almost  in  a  moment,  that  it  is  or  is  not 
to  be  found  therein.  Here  the  mind  is  hardly  conscious  of  a 
single  word,  but  that  of  w'hich  it  is  in  quest ;  but  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  each  other  word  and  letter  must  have  produced  an 
obscure  effect,  which  effect  the  mind  was  ready  to  discriminate 
and  strengthen,  so  as  to  call  it  into  clear  consciousness,  when- 
ever the  effect  was  found  to  be  that  which  the  letters  of  the 
word  sought  for  could  determine.  But  if  the  mind  be  not  un- 
affected by  the  multitude  of  letters  and  words  which  it  surveys, 
if  it  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  combination  of  letters 
constituting  the  word  it  seeks,  be  or  be  not  actually  among 
them,  and  all  this  without  any  distinct  consciousness  of  all  it 
tries  and  finds  defective  ;  why  may  we  not  suppose, — why  are 
we  not  bound  to  suppose,  that  the  mind  may,  in  like  manner, 
overlook  its  book  of  memory,  and  search  among  its  magazines 
of  latescent  cognitions  for  the  notions  of  which  it  is  in  want, 
awakenino^  these  into  consciousness,  and  allowincj  the  others  to 
remain  in  their  obscurity  ? 

"  A  more  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show, 
that  we  have  not  yet  divined  the  faculty  of  Remini-cencein  its 
whole  extent.  Let  us  make  a  single  reflection.  Continually 
struck  by  relations  of  every  kind,  continually  assailed  by  a 
crowd  of  perceptions  and  sensations  of  every  variety,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  occupied  by  a  complement  of  thoughts  ;  we 
experience  at  once,  and  we  are  more  or  less  distinctly  conscious 
of,  a  considerable  number  of  wants, — wants,  sometimes  real, 
sometimes  factitious  or  imaginary, — phenomena,  however,  all 
stamped  with  the  same  characters,  and  all  stimulating  us  to 
act  with  more  or  less  energy.  And  as  we  choose  among 
the  dififerent  wants  which  we  would  satisfy,  as  well  as  among 
the  different  means  of  satisfying  that  want  which  we  determine 
to  prefer  ;  and  as  the  motives  of  this  preference  are  taken 
either  from  among  the  principal  ideas  relative  to  each  of  these 
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that  their  corresponding  abstracts  have  the  same 
meaning  with  the  concretes,  that  which  is  connoted 

several  wants,  or  from  among  the  accessory  ideas  which  habit 
has  estabb'shed  into  their  necessary  escorts ; — in  all  these  cases 
it  is  requisite,  that  all  the  circumstances  should  at  once,  and 
from  the  moment  they  have  taken  the  character  of  wants,  produce 
an  effect,  correspondent  to  that  which,  we  have  seen,  is  caused 
by  each  in  particular.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  conclude, 
that  the  complement  of  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  thus 
affected,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  always  present  to  us,  and 
consequently  of  placing  at  our  disposal,  an  immense  number  of 
thoughts  ;  some  of  which  certainly  are  distinctly  recognised, 
being  accompanied  by  a  vivid  consciousness,  but  the  greater 
number  of  which,  although  remaining  latent,  are  not  the  less 
effective  in  continually  exercising  their  peculiar  influence  on 
our  modes  of  judging  and  acting. 

"  We  mi^ht  say,  that  each  of  these  momentary  circumstances 
is  a  kind  of  electric  shock  which  is  communicated  to  a  certain 
portion,  to  a  certain  limited  sphere,  of  intelligence ;  and  the 
sum  of  all  these  circumstances  is  equal  to  so  many  shocks 
which,  given  at  once  at  so  many  different  points,  produce  a 
general  agitation.  We  may  form  some  rude  conception  of  this 
phenomenon  by  an  analogy.  We  may  compare  it,  in  the  former 
case,  to  those  concentric  circles  which  are  presented  to  our 
observation  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  water,  when  its  surface  is 
agitated  by  throwing  in  a  pebble  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to 
the  same  surface  when  agitated  by  a  number  of  pebbles  thrown 
simultaneously  at  different  points, 

"  To  obtain  a  clearer  notion  of  this  phenomenon,  I  may  add 
some  observations  on  the  relation  of  our  thoughts  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  determining  circumstances  of  the 
moment. 

"  1°.  Among  the  thoughts,  notions,  or  ideas  which  belong 
to  the  different  groups  attached  to  the  principal  representations 
simultaneously  awakened,  there  are  some  reciprocally  connected 
by  relations  proper  to  themselves ;  so  that,  in  this  whole  com- 
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being  left  out.  White,  for  example,  has  a  notation, 
and  a  connotation.     It  notes  a  quality,  and  it  connotes 

pleraent  of  coexistent  activities,  these  tend  to  excite  each  other 
to  higher  vigour,  and  consequently  to  obtain  for  themseh^es  a 
kind  of  pre-eminence  in  the  group  or  particular  circle  of  activity 
to  which  they  belong. 

"  2°.  There  are  thoughts  associated,  whether  as  principals 
or  accessories,  to  a  greater  number  of  determining  circum- 
stances, or  to  circumstances  which  recur  more  frequently. 
Hence  they  present  themselves  oftener  than  the  others,  they 
enter  more  completely  into  our  habits,  and  take,  in  a  more  ab- 
solute manner,  the  character  of  customary  or  habitual  notions. 
It  hence  results,  that  they  are  less  obtrusive,  though  more 
energetic,  in  their  influence,  enacting,  as  they  do,  a  principal 
part  in  almost  all  our  deliberations  ;  and  exercising  a  stronger 
influence  on  our  determinations. 

"  3°.  Among  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts,  simultaneously 
excited,  those  which  are  connected  with  circumstances  which 
more  vividly  affect  us,  assume  not  only  the  ascendant  over 
others  of  the  same  description  with  themselves,  but  likewise 
predominate  over  all  those  which  are  dependent  on  circum- 
stances of  a  feebler  determining  influence. 

"  From  these  three  considerations  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
infer,  that  the  thoughts  connected  with  circumstances  on  which 
our  attention  is  more  specially  concentrated,  are  those  which 
prevail  over  the  others  ;  for  the  effect  of  attention  is  to  render 
dominant  and  exclusive  the  object  on  which  it  is  directed,  and 
during  the  moment  of  attention  it  is  the  circumstance  to  which 
we  attend  that  necessarily  obtains  the  ascendant. 

"  Thus,  if  we  appreciate  correctly  the  phenomena  of  Repro- 
duction or  Reminiscence,  we  shall  recognise,  as  an  incontes- 
table fact,  that  our  thoughts  suggest  each  other  not  one  by  one 
successively,  as  the  order  to  which  language  is  astricted  might 
lead  us  to  infer ;  but  that  the  complement  of  circumstances 
under  which  we  at  every  moment  exist,  awakens  simultaneously 
a  great  number  of  thoughts  ;  these  it  calls  into  the  presence  of 
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something  else,  that  which  is  white.  The  abstract 
whiteness  marks  what  is  noted  by  the  concrete,  but 
not  what  is  connoted. 

We  are  now  to  see,  in  what  manner  this  applies  to 
relative  terms.  I  call  two  things  like  :  two  sensations, 
for  example  ;  let  us  say,  sensations  of  red.  I  call  sen- 
sation A,  like  sensation  B ;  and,  of  course,  sensation 
B,  like  sensation  A.  It  is  here  more  easy  to  observe 
distinctly  what  is  connoted,  than  what  is  noted.  What 
is  connoted  are  the  two  sensations.  They  are  clear 
and  simple.  What  is  noted  is  what  we  call  their 
likeness.  What  is  that  ?  We  have  remarked,  that, 
in  having  two  sensations,  the  distinguishing  them  one 

the  mind,  either  to  place  them  at  our  disposal,  if  we  find  it 
requisite  to  employ  them,  or  to  make  them  co-operate  in  our 
deliberations  by  giving  them,  according  to  their  nature  and  our 
habits,  an  influence,  more  or  less  active,  on  our  judgments  and 
consequent  acts. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  great  crowd  of 
thoughts  always  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  only  a  small 
number  of  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious :  and  that  in  this 
small  number  we  ought  to  distinguish  those  which,  being 
clothed  in  language,  oral  or  mental,  become  the  objects  of  a 
more  fixed  attention  ;  those  which  hold  a  closer  relation  to 
circumstances  more  impressive  than  others  ;  or  which  receive 
a  predominant  character  by  the  more  vigorous  attention  we 
bestow  on  them.  As  to  the  others,  although  not  the  objects 
of  clear  consciousness,  they  are  nevertheless  present  to  the 
mind,  there  to  perform  a  ver}^  important  part  as  motive  prin- 
ciples of  determination  ;  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  in 
this  capacity  is  even  the  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  it  is 
less  apparent,  being  more  disguised  by  habit."  (Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol  il  Lecture  xxxii.) 
—Ed, 
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from  another  is  included  ;  it  is  part  of  the  compound 
process  :  And  that  in  having  two  sensations — red, 
red,  and  two  sensations  red,  green,  the  distinguishing 
the  succession  red,  red,  from  the  succession  red,  green, 
is  included  ;  it  being  part  of  the  process,  which,  though 
in  this  case  compound,  and  on  that  account  obscure, 
is  not  the  less  wholly  sensation.  In  the  process  of 
sensation,  then,  that  part  which  consists  in  distin- 
guishing one  as  one,  another  as  another,  and  in  dis- 
tinguishing one  succession  from  another ;  red,  red,  for 
,  example,  from  red,  green, — is  the  part  which  is  noted 
by  the  words  like  and  unlike.  The  thing  noted  is  not 
a  distinct  sensation,  it  is  part  of  a  process  of  sensation, 
and  a  part  which,  being  never  experienced  separate  by 
itself,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  distinct  subject  of 
attention.  Even  that  part  of  the  process  which  con- 
sists in  distinguishing,  is  to  be  distinguished  into  two 
,  parts.  There  is  that  part  wliich  consists  in  distin- 
^ffuishins:  the  sensations  from  one  another,   as  one, 

JO  O  '  ' 

jand  one  ;  and  there  is  that  part  which  consists  in 
distinguishing  the  two,  red,  and  red,  from  the  two, 
red,  and  green.  It  is  this  latter  part  w^hich  is  noted 
by  the  terms  like  and  unlike.  What  is  connoted  is  all 
the  rest  of  the  process.  When,  therefore,  we  make 
abstracts,  from  the  terms  Hke  and  unlike  ;  that  is,  cut 
oflP  the  connotative  part  of  their  meaning,  retaining 
the  notative  only  ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  process  which 
iconsists  in  distinguishing,  not  one  and  one,  but  two 
[and  two,  which  the  terms  distinctively  mark. 

We  have  also  seen,  and  remarked,  that  having  two 
sensations,  one  after  another,  and  knowing  them  to  be 
first  one  and  then  another,  is  a  process  of  sensation 
and  association.     The  pair  of  relatives,  prior  and  pos- 
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terior,  or  antecedent  and  consequent,  taken  together, 
names  the  whole  of  the  process ;  each  pair  is  in  reality 
a  compound  name  of  a  complex  idea,  that  of  a  certain 
process,  the  process  of  having  two  ideas  in  succession, 
in  which  process  the  being  sensible  of  the  successive- 
ness is  part.  By  all  concrete  relatives,  something  is 
noted,  something  connoted.  In  the  process  which  is 
marked  by  the  relatives  prior  and  posterior,  part  is 
noted,  part  connoted  ;  and  the  part  which  is  noted,  is 
the  part  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  separate  object 
of  attention, — the  part  which  consists  in  being  sensible 
of  the  successiveness,  for  which  we  have  not  a  name. 
By  its  notation  and  connotation,  taken  together,  each 
of  the  terms,  prior,  and  posterior,  is  a  name  of  some- 
thing, and  that  something  is  very  distinct ;  prior  is  a 
name  of  the  first  sensation  and  something  else  ;  pos- 
terior is  a  name  of  the  second  sensation,  and  something 
else.  It  is  by  connotation,  however,  that  each  is  the 
name  of  its  respective  sensation.  Their  notative 
power  relates  to  the  something  else,  and  not  to  the 
whole  of  that ;  because  prior  and  posterior,  beside 
connoting,  each  its  own  sensation,  connote  one  an- 
other. The  notation  and  connotation,  therefore,  are 
divided  between  them,  in  a  manner  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  shew  what  belongs  to  each.  We  have  not 
names  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  word  prior  notes  something,  and  connotes 
something.  When  we  make  from  it  the  abstract 
term  priority  ;  what  was  connoted  by  the  concrete, 
prior,  is  dropped  ;  what  was  noted  by  it  is  retained. 
In  the  succession  of  ideas  A,  and  B,  priority  is  not 
the  name  of  A,  it  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
pound process,  which  consists  in  knowing  A,  as  the 
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first  of  the  two  ;  posteriority  is  not  the  name  of  B,  but 
•:  of  that  part  of  the  compound  process,  which  consists 
in  knowing  B,  as  the  last  of  the  two. 

There  is  a  pecuHarity,  however,  in  the  abstract 
terms  formed  from  the  relative  concrete  terms.  These 
abstract  terms  are  not,  as  whiteness,  hardness,  wholly 
void  of  connotation.  They  have  a  connotation  of  their 
own.  The  abstract  of  one  relative  of  a  pair,  always 
connotes  the  abstract  of  the  other  ;  thus,  priority 
always  connotes  posteriority,  and  posteriority  priority. 

This  constitutes  a  distinction,  worth  observing,  be- 
tween the  force  of  the  abstracts  formed  from  the  pairs 
of  relatives  which  consist  of  different  names,  as  prior, 
posterior;  cause,  effect ;  father,  son  ;  husband,  wife; — ■ 
and  those  which  consist  of  the  same  name,  as  equal, 
equal ;  like,  like ;  brother,  brother ;  friend,  friend  ; 
and  so  on.  Priority  and  Posteriority  make  together 
a  compound  name  of  something,  of  which,  taken  sepa- 
rately, each  is  not  a  name  ;  Causingness  and  Caused- 
ness,  the  abstracts  of  cause  and  effect,  make  up  be- 
tween them  the  name  of  something,  of  which  each  by 
itself  is  not  a  name,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  case  is 
difierent  with  such  abstracts  as  likeness,  equality, 
friendship,  formed  from  pairs  which  consist  of  the 
same  name.  When  we  call  A  like,  and  B  like  ;  the 
abstract,  likeness,  formed  from  the  one,  connotes 
merely  the  abstract,  likeness,  formed  from  the  other. 
Thus,  as  priority  and  posteriority  make  a  compound 
name,  so,  likeness  and  likeness,  make  a  compound 
name.  But  as  likeness  and  likeness  are  merely  a  re- 
duplication of  the  same  word,  likeness  taken  once  very 
often  siirnifies  the  same  as  likeness  taken  twice.  Pri- 
ority  never  signifies  as  much  as  priority  and  posteri- 
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ority  taken  together  ;  but  likeness  taken  alone  very 
often  signifies  as  much  as  Hkeness,  likeness,  taken 
both  together.     Likeness  has  thus  a  sort  of  a  double 
meaning.      Sometimes  it  signifies  only  wliat  is  marked  i 
by  the  abstract  of  one  of  the  pair,  "  like,  like  ;"  some- 1 
times  it  signifies  what  is  marked  by  the  abstracts  ofj 
both  taken  together.     The  same  observation  applies/ 
to  the  abstracts  equality,  inequality  ;  sameness,  dif-" 
ference ;    brotherhood,    sisterhood ;    friendship,    hos- 
tility ;  and  so  on.'' 

^^  The  exposition  here  given  of  the  meaning  of  abstract  re- 
lative names  is  in  substance  unexceptionable  ;  but  in  language 
it  remains  open  to  the  criticism  I  have,  several  times,  made. 
Instead  of  saying,  with  the  author,  that  the  abstract  name  drops 
the  connotation  of  the  corresponding  concrete,  it  would,  in  the 
language  I  prefer,  be  said  to  drop  the  denotation,  and  to  be  a 
name  directly  denoting  what  the  concrete  name  connotes, 
namely,  the  common  property  or  properties  that  it  predicates : 
the  likeness,  the  unlikeness,  the  fact  of  preceding,  the  fact  of 
following,  &c. 

When  the  author  says  that  abstract  relative  names  differ 
from  other  abstract  names  in  not  being  wholly  void  of  conno- 
tation, inasmuch  as  they  connote  their  correlatives,  priority 
connoting  posteriority,  and  posteriority  priority,  he  deserts  the 
specific  meaning  which  he  has  sought  to  attach  to  the  word 
contiote,  and  falls  back  upon  the  loose  and  general  sense  in 
which  everything  implied  by  a  term  is  said  to  be  connoted 
by  it.  But  in  this  large  sense  of  the  word  (as  I  have  more 
than  once  remarked)  it  is  not  true  that  non-relative  abstract 
names  have  no  connotation.  Every  abstract  name — every 
name  of  the  character  which  is  given  by  the  terminations  ness, 
tion,  and  the  like — carries  with  it  a  uniform  implication  that 
what  it  is  predicated  of  is  an  attribute  of  something  else  ;  not 
a  sensation  or  a  thought  in  and  by  itself,  but  a  sensation  or 
thought  regarded  as  one  of,  or  as  accompanving  or  following, 
some  permanent  cluster  of  sensations  or  thoughts. — Ed. 
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Among  the  abstract  terras  corresponding  to  relative 
concretes,  those  corresponding  to  cause  and  effect,  are 
the  only  ones  which,  on  account  of  their  importance, 
require  to  be  somewhat  more  particularly  ex- 
pounded. 

Cause  and  Effect  have  not  abstract  terms  formed 
immediately  from  themselves.  One  of  the  grand 
causes  of  their  obscurity  is,  that  they  are  not  constant 
in  their  meaning,  but  are  sometimes  used  as  concretes, 
sometimes  as  their  own  abstracts. 

Cause  means  "  something  causing  ;"  effect,  "  some- 
thing caused."  Causingness,  therefore,  is  the  proper 
abstract  of  cause  ;  and  causedness,  the  proper  abstract 
of  effect.  Of  two  objects,  A,  and  B,  we  call  the  one 
causing,  the  other  caused,  w^hen  they  are  not  only 
prior  and  posterior,  but  parts  of  the  same  series  ;  and, 
if  we  speak  strictly,  proximate  parts.  Of  proximate 
parts  of  the  same  series,  we  call  the  antecedent,  caus- 
ing ;  the  consequent,  caused.  Causingness,  and 
causedness,  therefore,  mean  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence, and  something  more.  The  ideas  are  more 
complex.  Causingness  and  causedness,  mean,  not 
only  antecedence  and  consequence,  but  also  sameness 
of  series,  and  proximity  of  parts. 

As  we  have  seen,  that  priority  and  posteriority, 
taken  together,  form  a  compound  name  of  a  certain 
complex  idea,  so  causingness  and  causedness,  taken 
together,  form  the  compound  name  of  a  still  more 
complex  idea.  Having  frequent  occasion  to  express 
that  idea,  a  separate  name  for  it  was  found  necessary. 
Accordingly,  we  have  the  term  Power,  which  means 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  causingness  and  caused- 
ness taken  together.     Causation  has  the  same  mean- 
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ing  with  Power,  except  that  it  connotes  present  time ; 
Power  connotes  indefinite  time.-" 

The  connotation  of  Time,  by  abstract  terms,  is  a 
circumstance  almost  always  overlooked,  but  of  which 
the  observation  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  accu- 
racy of  thought. 

When  we  have  invented  a  number  of  marks  to  be 
taken  in  pairs,  as  like,  like;  equal,  equal ;  antecedent, 
consequent ;  master,  servant ;  husband,  wife  ;  father, 
son ;  owner,  property  ;  author,  book  ;  cause,  effect ; 
and  so  on ;  we  have  occasion  for  a  name  by  which  to 
speak  of  that  class  of  names.  We  have  invented 
such  a  name.  We  call  those  terms  "  Eelative 
Terms." 

The  word  "  Eelative,"  thus  belongs  to  that  class  of 
names,  which  have  been  called  "  Names  of  Names." 
As  man,  tree,  stone,  are  names  of  things,  of  those 
clusters  which  we  call  objects ;  as  red,  green,  hard, 
soft,  are  names  of  sensations ;    as  courage,  wisdom, 


^°  The  term  Causation,  as  the  author  observes,  signifies 
causingness  and  causedness  taken  together,  but  I  do  not  see  on 
what  ground  he  asserts  that  it  connotes  present  time.  To  my 
thinking,  it  is  as  completely  aoristic  as  Power.  Power,  again, 
seems  to  me  to  express,  not  causingness  and  causedness  taken 
together,  but  causingness  only.  Some  of  the  older  philosophers 
certainly  talked  of  passive  power,  but  neither  in  the  precise 
language  of  modern  philosophy  nor  in  common  speech  is  an 
effect  said  to  have  the  power  of  being  produced,  but  only  the 
capacity  or  capability.  The  power  is  always  conceived  as  be- 
longing to  the  cause  only.  When  any  co-operating  power  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  thing  said  to  be  acted  upon,  it  is 
because  some  active  property  in  that  thing  is  counted  as  a  con- 
cause — as  a  part  of  the  total  cause. — Ed. 
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anger,  love,  are  names  of  complex  ideas  arbitrarily 
composed  ;  so  adjective  is  the  name  of  one  class  of 
names,  verb  the  name  of  another  class  of  names  ; 
syllable,  is  the  name  of  one  part  of  a  word,  letter  of 
another  ;  and  so,  also,  relative  is  the  name  of  the  class 

;of  words  which  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are 
taken  in  pairs.  Thus,  father  and  son,  are  relative 
terms ;  prior  and  posterior,  are  relative  terais  ;  like 
and  like,  are  relative  terms ;  so  equal,  equal ;  un- 
equal, unequal;  brother,  brother;  friend,  friend;  and 
so  on. 

I  Relative  itself  corresponds  with  the  names  which  it 
marks,  in  its  being  one  of  a  pair ;  of  that  species  of 
paks,  which  are  formed  by  a  double  use  of  the  same 

'word,  as  like,  like.  When  we  say  of  father  and  son, 
that  they  are  relative  terms,  we  mean  that  father  is 
relative  to  son,  and  son  relative  to  father. 

As  relative  is  the  name  of  all  concrete  names,  taken 
in  pairs,  such  as  like,  like ;  friend,  friend ;  causing, 
caused  ;  so  the  abstract  relation,  formed  from  relative, 
is  the  name  given  to  all  the  abstract  terms  formed 
from  the  concrete  relatives  :  thus,  equality,  inequality, 
friendship,  power,  are  abstract  terms,  which  we  call 
by  a  general  name,  relation.  As  Noun  is  the  name 
of  a  certain  class  of  words,  so  "  Relation,"  is  the  name 
of  a  certain  class  of  words. 

It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  be  affirmed,  that  rela- 
tive and  relation,  are  not  names  w^hich  are  also  applied 
to  things.  In  a  certain  vague,  and  indistinct  way, 
they  are  very  frequently  so  applied.  This,  however, 
is  strictly  speaking,  an  abuse  of  the  terms,  and  an 
abuse  which  has  been  a  great  cause  of  confusion  of 
ideas.     In  this  w^ay,  it  is  said,  of  two  brothers,  that 
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they  are  relative ;  of  father  and  son,  that  they  are  re- 
lative ;  of  two  objects,  that  they  are  relative  in  posi- 
tion, relative  in  time;  we  speak  of  the  relation  between 
two  men,  when  they  are  father  and  son,  master  and 
servant;  between  two  objects,  when  they  are  greater, 
less,  like,  unhke,  near,  distant,  and  so  on. 

What,  however,  we  really  mean,  when  we  call  twol, 
objects  relative  (and  that  is  a  thing  which  it  is  o^ 
great  importance  to  mark)  is,  that  these  objects  have,' 
or  may  have,  relative  names.  On  what  accounts  we 
give  them  relative  names,  has  just  been  explained,  and 
the  explanation  need  not  be  repeated.  When  we  say 
that  Socrates  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  are  unlike, 
the  men  are,  each,  a  man,  distinct,  separate,  absolute. 
We  only  give  them  a  pair  of  related  names,  for  the 
convenience  of  discourse.  In  like  manner,  Charles  I. 
and  George  TV.  are  separate,  distinct,  absolute  indivi- 
duals. We  only  give  them  the  relative  names  Prede- 
cessor, Successor,  for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  to 
mark  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  a  certain  series 
of  events.  From  this  appears  also  what  is  meant, 
when  we  say  of  two  objects,  that  they  have  a  relation 
to  one  another.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  objects 
may  have  relative  names,  and  that  these  names  may 
have  abstracts  which  we  caD  relation.  Thus  we  say 
that  two  brothers  have  a  relation  to  one  another. 
That  relation  is  brotherhood.  But  brotherhood  is 
merely  the  abstract  of  the  relative  names.  We  say 
that  father  and  son  have  a  relation.  That  relation  is 
fathership  and  sonship.  These  are  merely  the  abstracts 
of  the  two  relative  names.  We  say  of  two  events,  a 
stab  with  a  sword,  and  death  of  the  person  stabbed,  that 
they  have  a  relation  to  one  another.    That  relation  is 
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causingness  and  causedness,  the  abstract  of  cause  and 
effect,  or,  in  one  word,  power.-' 

^^  The  application  of  the  word  Relative  to  Things  is  not 
only  an  offence  against  philosophy,  but  against  propriety  of 
language.  The  correct  desionation  for  Things  which  are  called 
by  relative  names,  is  not  Relative,  but  Related.  A  Thing  may, 
with  perfect  propriety  both  of  thought  and  of  language,  be 
said  to  be  related  to  another  thing,  or  to  have  a  relation 
with  it — indeed  to  be  related  to  all  things,  and  to  have  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  relations  with  all ;  because  every  fact  that 
takes  place,  either  in  nature  or  in  human  thought,  which  in- 
cludes or  involves  a  plurality  of  Things,  is  the  fundamentum 
of  a  special  relation  of  those  Things  with  one  another :  not  to 
mention  the  relations  of  likeness  or  unlikeness,  of  priority  or 
posteriority,  which  exist  between  each  Thing  and  all  other 
Things  whatever.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  said,  with  truth, 
that  Relations  exhaust  all  phenomena,  and  that  all  we  know, 
or  can  know,  of  anything,  is  some  of  its  relations  to  other 
things  or  to  us. — Ed. 
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SECTION  III. 

NUMBERS. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  objects  exist,  with 
respect  to  us,  in  two  orders ;  in  the  synchronous 
order,  and  the  successive  order ;  and  that  we  have 
great  occasion  for  marks  to  represent  them  to  us  as 
they  exist  in  both  orders.  We  have  also  to  observe, 
that  the  synchronous  order,  the  order  in  which  things 
exist  together ;  that  is,  as  we  otherwise  name  it,  the 
order  of  position,  or  the  order  in  place  ;  is  interest- 
ing to  us  chiefly  on  account  of  the  successive  order. 
The  order  in  which  objects  succeeds  one  another,  that 
is,  the  order  of  the  changes  which  take  place,  the 
order  of  events,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
S3rnchronous  order.  In  other  words,  the  synchronous 
order  is  part  of  every  successive  order ;  it  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  every  consequent ;  or  as  we  otherwise  ex- 
press it,  the  cause  of  every  effect.  Thus  the  synchro- 
nous order,  or  the  order  in  place,  of  the  spark  and  the 
gunpowder,  is  the  antecedent  of  the  explosion ;  the 
synchronous  order  of  my  finger  and  the  candle,  is  the 
antecedent  or  the  cause  of  the  pain  which  I  feel. 

In  regard  to  the  explosion,  also,  it  is  less  or  greater, 
according  as  the  quantity  of  the  gunpowder  is  less  or 
greater.  Of  the  synchronous  order,  therefore,  one  part 
which  I  am  particularly  interested  in  knowing  cor- 
rectly is,  the  amount  of  the  things.  A  certain  amount 
of  gunpowder  produces  one  set  of  effects,   another 
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another :  a  certain  amount  of  men  produce  one  set 
of  effects,  another  another;  and  so  of  all  other  things. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  me  not  only  to  be 
able  to  ascertain,  and  know,  these  amounts,  with  ac- 
curacy, but  to  be  able  to  mark  them. 

For  ascertaining  and  knowing  amounts,  some  con- 
trivance is  requisite.  It  is  necessary  to  conceive 
some  small  amount,  by  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  which,  another  becomes  larger  or  smaller.  This 
forms  the  instrument  of  ascertainment.  Where  one 
thing,  taken  separately,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
form  this  instrument,  it  is  taken.  Thus,  for  ascer- 
taining and  knowing  different  amounts  of  men,  one 
individual  is  of  sufficient  importance.  Amounts  of 
men  are  considered  as  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  individuals.  A  grain  of 
^gunpowder  might  also  be  taken  ;  but  it  is  not  of  suf- 
jficient  importance ;  the  quantity,  taken  as  the  instru- 
'ment  of  measurement,  must  have  an  ascertainable 
:  influence  upon  the  effect,  for  the  sake  of  which,  the 
ascertaining  of  the  amount  is  of  importance.  In  their 
simple  state,  men  use  principally  the  hand  for  their 
elementary  ascertainments.  A  pmch,  or  as  much  as 
could  be  held  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb, 
was  a  small  amount  distinctly  conceived,  and  formed 
the  principle  of  measurement  where  small  additions 
were  important ;  a  handful  was  not  less  distinctively 
conceived,  and  was  the  instrument,  where  only  larger 
additions  were  of  importance. 

,  When  one  addition  was  made,  or  needed  to  be 
made,  after  another,  and  another  after  that,  and  so  on, 
'the  next  point  of  importance  was  to  conceive  exactly 
!how  often   the   addition   was  made.     A   few  addi- 
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tions  are  distinct  to  sense.  Place  one  billiard-ball  by 
another,  the  sight  of  the  two  is  distinct.  Place  three 
or  four,  it  is  still  distinct.  Soon,  however,  it  ceases 
to  be  so.  Place  a  dozen,  and  you  will  not  probably 
be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  eleven.  You  must 
count  them,  or  divide  them.  If  you  divide  them  by 
the  eye,  into  two  parcels,  you  may  see  that  one  is  six 
and  another  six ;  but  to  benefit  by  this,  you  must 
know  the  art  of  putting  six  and  six  together. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  necessary  in  the  process  ] 
of  ascertaining  amounts,  was,  to  mark  these  additions,  I 
one  after  another,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make 
known  to  what  extent  they  had  gone.  When  men 
were  famihar  with  the  operation  of  assigning  names 
as  marks  of  their  ideas,  the  course  which  would  sug- 
gest itself  to  them  is  obvious  ;  they  would  employ  a 
name  as  the  mark  of  each  addition.  They  would  say, 
one,  for  the  first,  two,  for  the  second,  three,  for  the 
third,  and  so  on.  These  marks  it  was  very  useful  to 
make  connotative,  that  the  other  important  ingredient 
of  the  process,  the  thing  added,  might  be  made  known 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  say,  one  man,  two  men  ; 
one  horse,  two  horses  ;  and  so  of  all  other  things,  the 
enumeration  of  which  we  are  performing. 

Numbers,  therefore,  are  not  names  of  objects.  They| 
are  names  of  a  certain  process  ;  the  process  of  addi-| 
tion  ;  of  j3utting  one  billiard-ball  to  another ;  not 
more  mysterious  than  any  other  process,  as  walking, 
writing,  reading,  to  which  names  are  assigned.  One, 
is  the  name  of  this  once  performed,  or  of  the  aggre- 
gation begun  ;  two,  the  name  of  it  once  more  per- 
formed ;  three,  of  it  once  more  performed  ;  and  so  on. 
The  words,  however,  in  these  concrete  forms,  beside 
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their  power  in  noting  this  process,  connote  something 
else,  namely,  the  things,  whatever  they  are,  the  enu- 
meration of  which  is  required. 

In  the  case  of  these  connotative,  as  of  other  conno- 
tative  marks,  it  was  of  great  use  to  have  the  means  of 
dropping  the  connotation  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  would 
have  been  conducive  to  clearness  of  ideas,  if  the  non- 
connotative  terms  had  received  a  mark  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  connotative.  This  advantage,  however, 
the  framers  of  numbers  were  not  sufficiently  philoso- 
phical to  provide.  The  same  names  are  used  both  as 
connotative,  and  non-connotative  ;  that  is,  both  as 
abstract,  and  concrete ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  ob- 
vious, on  all  occasions,  in  which  of  the  two  senses 
they  are  used.  They  are  used  in  the  connotative 
sense,  when  joined  as  adjectives  with  a  substantive;  as 
when  we  say  two  men,  three  women  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
obvious  that  they  are  used  in  the  abstract  sense,  when 
we  say  three  and  two  make  five ;  or  when  we  say  fifty 
is  a  great  number,  five  is  a  small  number.  Yet  it 
must,  upon  consideration,  appear,  that  in  these  cases 
they  are  abstract  terms  merely ;  in  place  of  which, 
the  words  oneness,  twoness,  threeness,  might  be  sub- 
stituted. Thus  we  might  say,  twoness  and  threeness 
are  fiveness."  *^ 


^^  The  vague  manner  in  which  the  author  uses  the  phrase 
"  to  be  a  name  of"  (a  vagueness  common  to  almost  all  thinkers 
who  have  not  precise  terms  expressing  the  two  modes  of  signi- 
fication which  I  call  denotation  and  connotation,  and  employed 
for  nothing  else)  has  led  him,  in  the  present  case,  into  a  serious 
imisuse  of  terras.  Numbers  are,  in  the  strictest  propriety, 
! names  of  objects.  Two  is  surely  a  name  of  the  things  which 
are  two,  the  two  balls,  the  two  finsrers,  &c.     The  process  of 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  process,  marked 
by  the  names  called  numbers,  though  used  for  the 

adding  one  to  one  which  forms  two  is  connoted,  not  denoted, 
by  the  name  two.  Numerals,  in  short,  are  concrete,  not  ab- 
stract names :  they  denote  the  actual  collections  of  things, 
and  connote  the  mental  process  of  counting  them.  It  is  not 
twoness  and  threeness  that  are  fiveness  :  the  twoness  of  my 
two  hands  and  the  threeness  of  the  feet  of  the  table  cannot  be 
added  together  to  form  another  abstraction.  It  is  two  balls 
added  to  three  balls  that  make,  iu  the  concrete,  five  balls. 
Numerals  are  a  class  of  concrete  general  names  predicable  of 
all  things  whatever,  but  connoting,  in  each  case,  the  quantita- 
tive relation  of  the  thing  to  some  fixed  standard,  as  previously 
explained  by  the  author. — Ed. 

-^  Here  the  process  of  numeration  generally,  together  with  the 
function  of  numbers  carrying  their  separate  names,  are  clearly 
set  forth ;  after  which  we  find  the  remark,  that  no  distinction 
is  made  in  the  name  of  the  number,  when  used  as  an  abstract 
and  when  used  as  a  concrete.  Mr.  James  Mill  thinks  that  it 
would  have  been  conducive  to  clearness  if  such  distinction  had 
been  marked  by  an  inflexion  of  the  name.  "  The  names  of 
"  numbers  are  used  in  the  connotative  (concrete)  sense,  when 
"joined  as  adjectives  with  a  substantive,  as  when  we  say,  two 
"  men,  three  men  :  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  they  are  used 
"  in  the  abstract  sense,  when  we  say  three  and  two  make  five  : 
''  or  when  we  say  fifty  is  a  great  number,  five  is  a  small  num- 
"  ber.  Yet  it  must  upon  consideration  appear,  that  in  these 
"  cases  they  are  abstract  terms  merely  :  in  place  of  which,  the 
"  words  oneness,  twoness,  threeness,  might  be  substituted. 
"  Thus  we  might  say,  twoness  and  threeness  are  fiveness." 

The  last  part  of  what  is  here  affirmed  cannot,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  sustained.  Connecting  itself  with  one  among  the 
many  arguments  between  Aristotle  and  Plato,  it  lays  down  a 
position  from  which  both  of  them  would  have  dissented.  In 
the  last  book  but  one  (Book  M)  of  Aristotle's  "  Metaphysica," 
this  argument  will  be  found  set  forth  at  length ;  though  with 
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purpose  of  ascertaining  synchronous  order,  is  in  the 
mind  successive;  one  addition  follows  another.     Num- 

rauch  obscurity,  which  is  cleared  up  by  the  lucid  commentary 
of  Bonitz.  Plato  distinguished  two  classes  of  numbers — the 
mathematical,  and  the  ideal.  The  first  class  were  the  Quanta 
of  equal  and  homogeneous  units  (One,  Two,  Three,  &c.),  any 
or  all  of  which  might  be  added  so  as  to  coalesce  into  one  total 
sum.  The  second  class  were,  the  ideal  or  abstract  .numbers, 
Two  quatenus  Two,  &c.,  represented  by  Dyad,  Triad,  Tetrad, 
Pentad,  Dekad,  &c.,  the  characteristic  property  of  which  was, 
that  they  could  not  be  added  together  nor  coalesce  into  one 
sum.  These  were  uncombinable  numbers,  "apiO/Lioi  aav/xjiXriroi 
— numeri  inconsociabiles." — See  Aristot.  Metaph.  M.  6.  10 SO. 
b.  12.  Bonitz  Comment,  p.  5-iO,  54<1,  seq. 

Plato  regarded  these  uncombinable  numbers  as  the  highest 
representative  specimens  or  coryphaei  of  the  Platonic  Ideas. 
In  this  character  Aristotle  reasoned  against  them,  contending 
that  they  did  nothing  to  remove  the  many  objections  against 
Plato's  ideal  theory.  With  the  question  thus  opened,  I 
have  no  present  concern  :  all  that  I  wish  to  point  out  is  the 
view  which  Plato  originated  and  upon  which  Aristotle  rea- 
soned, viz. :  That  these  ideal  or  abstract  numbers  could  not 
be  added  together,  or  fused  into  one  sum  total.  The  abstract 
term  Twoness  means  Two  so  far  forth  as  two :  so  also  Three- 
ness  and  Fiveness.  You  cannot  truly  predicate  anything  of 
Twoness  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  fundamental 
characteristic  :  you  cannot  add  it  to  Tbreeness  so  as  to  make 
Fiveness,  nor  can  you  subdivide  Fiveness  into  Twoness  and 
Threeness,  without  suppressing  the  fundamental  characteristic 
of  each.  Neither  of  them  admit  of  increase  or  diminution. 
In  like  manner,  a  Triangle,  or  every  particular  Triangle,  may 
have  one  of  its  sides  taken  away,  or  two  more  sides  added  to 
it :  on  each  of  which  suppositions  it  ceases  to  be  a  triangle. 
But  if  we  speak  of  a  Triangle  so  far  forth  as  Triangle,  neither 
of  these  suppositions  is  admissible.  We  may  say  that  its  three 
anffles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  but  we  cannot  subtract 
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bers,  therefore,  in  reality,  name  successions  ;  and  are 
easily  applied  to  mark  certain  particulars  of  the  suc- 

from  it  one  of  its  sides,  nor  add  to  it  one  or  two  other  sides. 
The  subject  of  predication  is  so  limited  and  specialised,  that 
no  predicate  can  be  allowed  which  would  efface  its  character- 
istic feature — Triangularity. 

Bonitz  remarks  truly  that  the  class  of  numbers  set  forth  by 
Plato — the  ideal  or  uncombinable  numbers  which  could  not 
be  either  added  or  subtracted — were  divested  of  all  the  useful 
aptitudes  and  functions  of  numbers,  and  passed  out  of  the 
category  of  Quantity  into  that  of  Quality.  The  Triad  was  one 
quality  ;  the  Pentad  was  another  :  there  was  no  common  mea- 
sure into  which  both  could  be  resolved  (Bonitz,  Comment. 
p.  540 — 553).  Two,  three,  Jive,  are  quantifying  names,  de- 
signating each  so  many  numerable  units:  and  the  units  counted 
in  each  list  may  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  units 
counted  in  the  others.  But  when  we  say,  Twoness  or  the 
Dyad — Threeness  or  the  Triad — Fiveness  or  the  Pentad — we 
then  recognise  a  peculiar  quality,  founded  upon  each  separate 
variety  of  aggregation  or  quantification  :  so  that  these  separate 
varieties  are  no  longer  resolvable  into  any  common  measure  of 
constituent  units.  Each  quality  stands  apart  from  the  others, 
and  has  its  own  predicates.  In  the  view  of  Plato  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  Dekad  especially  was  invested  with  magnifi.- 
cent  predicates. 

I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  opinion 
that,  "  when  we  say  three  and  two  make  five,  we  use  these 
numbers  in  the  abstract  sense."  We  clearly  do  not  mean  that 
three,  so  far  forth  as  three,  and  two,  so  far  forth  as  two,  make 
five.  But  this  would  be  what  we  should  mean,  if  we  used 
these  names  of  numbers  in  the  abstract  sense.  What  we  do 
mean  is,  that  the  units  constituting  three  may  be  added  to  those 
constituting  two,  so  as  to  make  five :  and  that  this  is  equally 
true,  whether  the  units  are  men,  horses,  stones,  or  any  other 
objects.  Two,  three,  five,  &c.,  are  general  or  universal  terms, 
capable  of  being  joined  with  units  of  indefinite  variety  :   but 
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cessive  order,  when  the  marking  of  those  particulars 
is  of  importance. 

It  is  of  importance,  when  successions  take  place  all 
of  one  kind  ;  and  when  consequences  of  importance 
depend  upon  the  less  or  greater  length  of  the  train. 
It  is  then  of  importance,  to  mark  the  degrees  of  that 
length,  which  is  correctly  done  by  the  enumeration  of 
the  links. 

To  take  a  simple  and  familiar  instance,  that  of  the 
human  steps.  They  are  successions  all  of  one  kind. 
Consequences  of  importance  may,  and  often  do  result 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  length  of  any  particular 
series  of  steps.  The  ascertainment  of  an  aggregate, 
in  this  order,  is  made  in  the  same  way,  as  that  which 
we  have  traced  in  the  synchronous  order.  An  ele- 
ment of  aggregation  is  taken ;  by  its  successive  aggre- 
gations, the  amount  of  the  aggregate  is  correctly 
conceived ;  and,  by  a  proper  mark  for  each  successive 
aggregation,  it  is  also  correctly  denoted.  The  con- 
tinued successions  of  day  and  night  are  all  of  one 
kind  ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us  to 
know  accurately  the  length  of  a  series  of  those  suc- 
cessions ;  of  the  series  between  such  and  such  events  ; 
between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  ground,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  This  is  done, 
accurately,  by  putting  a  several  mark   upon   each 


they  do  not  become  abstract  terms,  until  we  limit  them  by 
qudtenus,  KaOoaov,  y,  so  far  fort] i  as,  &c.,  or  by  a  suffix  such 
as  ness.  Such  abstracts  would  have  been  of  little  use  as  to 
the  ordinary  functions  of  numbers  ;  and  accordingly  they  have 
never  got  footing  in  familiar  speech,  though  they  are  occa- 
sionally employed  in  metaphysical  discussions. — G. 
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several  succession,  one  for  the  first,  two  for  the 
one  after  that,  three  for  the  one  after  that,  and 
so  on. 

If  there  be  no  mystery  in  one  sensation  after 
another,  or  one  idea  after  another ;  and,  if  having 
them  in  that  order  and  associating^  the  idea  of  the 
antecedent  with  the  sensation  of  the  consequent  be  to 
know  that  they  are  in  that  order  ;  then  there  is  no 
mystery  in  Numbers,  for  they  are  only  marks  to  shew 
that  one  is  after  another. 

That  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  ideas  of  priority 
and  posteriority,  which  are  relative  terms,  has  been 
shewn  under  the  preceding  head  of  discourse. 

The  word  Number  itself,  which  is  only  a  name  . 
of  the  names,  one,  two,  &c.,  nothing  being  a  num- 
ber but  some  one  of  those  names,  has  also  been 
explained,  when  the  class  of  words  which  are 
distinguished  as  Names  of  Names  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  using  the  terms,  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on, 
the  object  is  to  ascertain  with  precision,  the  amount 
of  the  aggregate  in  question.  In  some  cases,  how-* 
ever,  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  order  of 
aggregation,  as  well  as  the  amount ;  and  that,  whether 
a  synchronous,  or  a  successive,  aggregate  be  the  object 
in  view.  This  purpose  is  answered  by  a  set  of  names, 
called  the  ordinal  numbers,  which,  applied  to  the  units 
of  aggregation  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken, 
mark  precisely  the  order  of  each.  Thus,  when  we  say, 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  so  on  ;  each  of  these 
concrete,  or  connotative  names,  notes  a  certain  posi- 
tion, if  in  the  synchronous  order ;    a  certain  link,  if 

VOL.   II.  H 
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in  the  successive ;   and  connotes  the  precise  object 
which  holds  that  position,  or  forms  that  link. 

As  there  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  tracing 
the  ideas,  which,  on  each  occasion,  receive  those 
marks,  there  is  no  need  of  multiplying  words  in  their 
illustration. 
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SECTION  IV. 

PRIVATIVE   TERMS. 

Privative  terms  are  distinguished  from  other  terms, 
by  this;   that  other  terms  are  marks  for  objects,  as| 
present  or  existent ;  privative  terms  are  marks  for  f 
objects,  as  not  present  or  not  existent. ^^  ^ 

Thus  the  word  Light,  is  the  mark  of  a  certain  well- 
known  object,  as  existent  or  present. 

The  word  Darkness,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  mark 
of  the  same  object,  as  not  existent  or  not  present. 
Ask  any  man,  what  he  means  by  darkness  ;  he  says 
the  absence  of  light.  But  the  absence  of  light,  is 
only  another  name  for  light  absent ;  and  light 
absent,  is  only  another  name  for  light  not  present. 
Darkness,  therefore,  is  another  name  for  light  not 
present. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  idea  called  up  by  the 

"^  The  author  gives  the  name  of  Privative  terms  to  all  those 
which  are  more  commonly  known  by  the  designation  of  Nega- 
tive ;  to  all  which  signify  non-existence  or  absence.  It  is 
usual  to  reserve  the  term  Privative  for  names  which  signify 
not  simple  absence,  but  the  absence  of  something  usually 
present,  or  of  which  the  presence  might  have  been  expected^' 
Thus  blind  is  classed  as  a  privative  term,  when  applied  to 
human  beings.  When  applied  to  stocks  and  stones,  which  are 
not  expected  to  see,  it  is  an  admitted  metaphor. 

This,  however,  being  understood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
following  the  author's  exposition  by  means  of  his  own  lan- 
guage.— £Jd. 

n  2 
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word  light,  is  that  of  a  certain  object  associated 
with  its  presence ;  the  idea  called  up  by  the  word 
darkness,  is  that  of  the  same  object  associated  with  its 
absence. 

After  the  explanations  which  have  been  so  often 
given,  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of  the  idea  of  an 
object,  as  one  thing ;  the  idea  of  its  presence,  as 
another  thing;  ought  not  to  be  obscure.  Its  presence, 
is  its  existence ;  its  absence,  is  its  non-existence ;  at 
least,  at  a  particular  time  and  place.  What  ideas 
and  sensations  I  mark  by  the  word  existent,  has 
already  been  explained.  The  word  non-existent 
is  the  mere  negation  of  the  same  sensations  and 
ideas. 

We  have  repeatedly  seen,  that  what  we  call  exis- 
tence, is  an  inference  from  our  sensations.     We  have 
clusters  of  sensations  ;  these  call  up  the  ideas  of  ante- 
\  cedents,  which  we  call  qualities  ;  these  the  idea  of  an 
,'  antecedent  common  to  all  the  qualities,  which  we  call 
/  Substratum  ;  and  the  Substratum,  with  its  qualities,  we 
^  call  the  Object. 

When  we  speak,  then,  of  this  Substratum  and  its 
qualities,  as  present,  at  a  particular  time  and  place  : 
which  is  what  we  mean  by  its  existence  ;  what  we 
^affirm  is  this  :  that  if  there  be  sentient  oro^ans  at  such 
Ja  time  and  place,  there  will  be  such  and  such  sensa- 
tions. When  we  speak  of  it  as  absent,  we  affimi, 
that  thouQ-h  there  be  sentient  oro-ans  at  such  a  time 
and  place,  there  will  not  be  those  sensations.  These 
ideas,  then,  forming  in  combination  a  very  complex 
idea,  are  what,  in  the  respective  cases,  we  call  the 
presence,  and  the  absence  of  an  object.  Any  further 
analysis  would  be  superfluous  in  this  place. 
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A  law  of  some  importance,  which  has  been  already 
explained,  is,  that  in  complex  ideas  there  is  very  often 
some  one  part,  so  prominent,  as  to  throw  the  rest  into 
the  shade,  and  confine  the  attention  almost  wholly  to 
itself  There  is  a  curious  exemplification  of  this  law, 
in  the  pair  of  cases  before  us.  Thus,  in  the  complex 
idea  of  "  the  object  and  its  presence,"  marked  by  the 
word  Light,  the  object  is  the  prominent  part,  and  the 
presence  is  so  habitually  neglected,  that  it  is  with 
some  trouble  it  is  recognised.  The  case  is  reversed  in 
the  complex  idea  of  "  the  object  and  its  absence," 
marked  by  the  word  Darkness.  In  this,  the  absence 
is  the  prominent  part,  and  it  so  completely  engrosses 
the  attention,  that  it  requires  reflection,  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  idea  of  the  object  is  necessarily  com- 
bined. 

There  is  something  more  in  these  two  cases,  which 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  remember.  We  have  two. 
sets  of  indissoluble  associations,  both  exceedingly- 
numerous,  the  one  with  the  idea  of  the  object  as  pre- 
sent, the  other  with  the  idea  of  it  as  absent ;  that  is^ 
the  one  set  with  light,  the  other  set  with  darkness. 
Whenever  we  have  the  perception  of  light,  we  habi- 
tually have,  along  with  it,  the  perception  of  objects  ; 
that  is,  of  all  sorts  of  colours,  all  sorts  of  shapes,  all 
sorts  of  magnitudes,  all  sorts  of  distances,  and  so  on. 
With  the  idea  of  light,  then,  are  mdissolubly  asso- 
ciated the  ideas  of  all  sorts  of  objects ;  of  extension 
in  all  its  modifications,  colour  in  all  its  modifications, 
motion  in  all  its  modifications  ;  the  word  light,  there- 
fore, serves  as  a  name,  not  merely  of  the  fluid  which 
acts  upon  the  eye,  but  of  that  along  with  its  innume- 
rable associations.     Such    are    the   perceptions    and 
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ideas,  which,  when  we  have  the  perception  of  Hght, 
we  have  along  wath  it.    What  are  the  perceptions  and 
ideas,  which,  when  we  have  not  the  perception  of  light, 
I  we  have  along  with  that  state  of  privation  ?     There 
(is,  first,  the  want  of  all  the  perceptions,  which  we 
have  along  with  that  of  light.     There  is,  next,  the 
I  disagreeable  sensations  we  experience  from  not  know- 
ing what  objects  are   approaching  us,  either  by  our 
motions,  or  by  theirs  ;  hence  the  idea  of  dangerous 
objects  approaching;  hence,  also,  the  inability  to  per- 
form many  of  the  acts  which  are  conducive  either  to 
our  being,  or  well-being.     With  the   idea  of  dark- 
ness, then,  are  indissolubly  associated  a  multitude  of 
ideas,  of  pain,  of  privation,   of  weakness  ;   all  disa- 
greeable ;  with  little  or  no  mixture  of  any  of  an 
opposite  kind,      A.nd  the  word  darkness,  therefore, 
fetands  as  a  name  not  merely  of  light  absent,  but  of 
fthat  along  with  all  the  accompanying  sensations  and 
iideas. 

,  The  reader  will  observe,  and  it  is  necessary  he 
/should  well  observe,  that  all  terms  might  have  corre- 
/  sponding  privative  terms.  We  have  already  stated, 
that  the  ordinary  names  of  objects  are  names  both  of 
the  object,  and  of  its  presence  or  existence,  combined 
in  one  complex  idea.  Thus,  rose,  horse,  are  names  of 
the  objects  as  present  or  existent.  We  might  have 
had  names  of  them  as  absent  or  not  existent.  It  is 
only,  however,  in  a  few  cases,  that  the  absence  of  an 
object  is  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance.  It  is  only 
in  those  cases  that  it  has  been  found  requisite  to  have 
for  it  a  particular  name.  The  absence  of  light  is 
obviously  a  case  of  the  greatest  importance.  Conse- 
quences of  the  very  first  order,  and  infinite  in  number, 
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depend  upon  it.     An  appropriate  name,  therefore,  was 
of  the  highest  utiHty. 

This  explanation  will  enable  us  to  see,  without  a 
minute  analysis,  the  composition  of  the  clusters  marked 
by  other  Privative  Terms. 

Let  us  take  Silence,  as  the  next  example.  Silence 
is  the  absence  of  sound,  either  all  sound,  which  is 
sometimes  its  meaning  ;  or  of  some  particular  sound, 
which  at  other  times  is  its  meaning.  Sound  is  the 
name  of  a  well-known  something,  as  present.  Silence 
is  the  name  of  the  same  well-known  something,  as 
absent.  The  first  word,  is  the  name  of  the  thing,  and 
its  presence.  The  second,  is  the  name  of  the  thing, 
and  its  absence.  In  the  case  of  the  combination 
marked  by  the  first,  namely,  the  thing  and  its  presence, 
the  thing  is  the  prominent  part,  and  the  presence 
generally  escapes  attention.  In  the  case  of  the  second, 
the  thing  and  its  absence,  the  absence  is  the  im- 
portant part,  and  the  thing  is  feebly,  if  at  all, 
attended  to. 

Ignorance  is  easily  explained,  in  the  same  manner. 
Knowledge  is  the  name  of  a  certain  well-known  some- 
thing, as  present  or  existent.  Ignorance  is  the  name 
of  the  same  well-known  something,  as  absent  or  non- 
existent. 

Having  a  sensation,  or  an  idea,  is  one  state  of  con- 
sciousness ;  not  having  it  is  another  state  of  conscious- 
ness. *    The  state  of  consciousness  called  "  not  having" 

*  Mr.  Locke  recognised  the  fact,  but  gave  an  erroneous  ac- 
count of  it :  "I  should  offer  this  as  a  reason  why  a  privative 
cause  might  produce  a  positive  idea  ;  viz.,  that,  all  sensation 
being  produced  in  us,  only  by  different  degrees  and  modes  of 
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it  is  no  doubt  very  various  ;  for  it  is  any  sensation  or 
idea  difterent  from  the  one  in  question.  The  "  Hav- 
ing" one  sensation  and  another  sensation,  or  one  idea 
and  another  idea  ;  and  the  "  Knowing"  that  the  one 
is  not  the  other  ;  we  have  often  observed  to  be  the 
same  thing.  The  great  majority  of  names  are  in- 
vented, to  mark  sensations  and  ideas  as  "  had  ;"  there 
are,  however,  cases,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  mark 
them  as  "not  had."  In  what  manner,  in  the  more 
remarkable  cases,  this  marking  is  performed  by  priva- 
tive names,  has  now  been  shewn.  But,  beside  the 
I.  marks  for  particular  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 

I  comprehensive  or  general  mark  ;  which  should  mclude 
all  cases,  as  well  those  provided  with  particular  names, 
as  those  not  so  provided.  "  Absent"  was  such  a 
word.  "  Absent,"  standing  by  itself,  and  unrestricted 
by  connection  with  any  other  word,  is  a  name  of  any 
thing,  joined  with  the  idea  of  its  not  being  then  and 
there.  What  is  included  in  that  Idea  has  already  been 
shewn  in  explaining  Belief  in  Existence.  The  mark 
"  Absent,"  joined  with  any  particular  name,  becomes 
a  particular  Privative  Term.  We  have  observed,  that 
the  w^ord  rose,  is  a  mark  not  merely  of  the  thing,  but 
the  thing  with  the  idea  of  its  presence  ;  we  have  also 
observed,  that  such  Presence-affirming  Terms,  except 


motion  in  our  animal  spirits,  variously  agitated  by  external 
objects,  the  abatement  of  any  former  motion,  must  as  ne- 
cessarily produce  a  new  sensation,  [for  "  abatement  of  any 
former  motion,"  read,  ceasing  of  a  particular  sensation  ;  and 
for  "  new  sensation,"  read,  new  feeling,  or,  new  state  of  con- 
sciousness,] as  the  variation  or  increase  of  it :  and  so  introduce 
a  new  idea.     B.  II.  ch.  viii.  s.  4. — {Auihors  Xote.) 
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in  remarkable  cases,  have  not  corresponding  Privative, 
or  Absence-affirming,  Terms.  But  if  we  say  "  absent" 
rose,  we  have  a  Privative  Term,  double  worded,  in- 
deed, instead  of  single  worded,  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  Presence-affirming  Term,  rose.  And,  by  the 
use  of  the  same  word,  we  can  form  Privative  Terms 
of  this  description,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  can  be 
wanted ;  thus  we  can  say,  absent  man,  absent  horse, 
absence  of  food,  &c. 

The  word  Nothing,  Nihil,  is  another  generical  Pri4 
vative  Term.  That  this  word  has  a  very  importanlf 
marking  power,  every  man  is  sensible  in  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  it.  But  if  it  marks,  it  names  ; 
that  is,  names  something.  Yet  it  seems  to  remove 
every  thing ;  that  is,  not  to  leave  anytliing  to  be 
named. 

The  preceding  explanations,  however,  have  already 
cleared  up  this  mystery.  The  word  Nothing  is  the 
Privative  Term  which  corresponds  to  Every  Thing. 
Every  Thing  is  a  name  of  all  possible  objects,  including 
their  existence.  Nothing  is  a  name  of  all  possible 
objects,  including  their  non-existence."^ 


analysis  of  the  facts,  in  all  these  cases,  is  admirable,k 
but  I  still  demur  to  the  language.     I  object  to  saying,  fori 


25  The 

iustance,  that  silence  is  "  the  name  of  sound  and  its  absence.'' 
It  is  not  the  name  of  sound,  since  we  cannot  say  Sound  is 
silence.  It  is  the  name  of  our  state  of  sensation  when  there  is 
no  sound.  The  author  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  this  state 
of  sensation  recalls  the  idea  of  sound  ;  to  be  conscious  of 
silence  as  silence,  implies  that  we  are  thinking  of  sound,  and 
have  the  idea  of  it  without  the  belief  in  its  presence.  In 
another  of  its  uses.  Silence  is  the  abstract  of  Silent ;  which  is 
a  name  of  all  things  that  make  no  sound,  and  of  everything  so 
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"  Absent,"  in  its  unrestricted  sense,  above  explained, 
comes  near  to  this  marking  power  of  the  word  No- 
thing, but  differs  from  it  in  one  respect.  Absent  is 
\the  Privative  name  of  all  possible  objects,  taken  one 
|by  one.  Nothing  is  the  privative  name  of  them,  taken 
Altogether.  This  distinction,  I  presume,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  intelligible,  thus  expressed  ;  and  stands 
in  no  need  of  a  more  wordy  explanation.* 

We  shall  now  take  notice  of  the  Privative  Term 
EMPTY,  which  is  a  word  of  great  importance. 

Empty  is  a  name  applicable  to  all  the  things  to 
which  the  name,  full,  is  applicable  ;  in  other  words,  to 
all  the  thinsfs  which  are  calculated  to  contain  other 
things  in  position,  or  in  the  synchronous  order,  that 
is,  in  the  order  of  particle  adjoining  particle.  It  is 
necessary  to  mark  this  limitation  of  the  word  contain  ; 
because,  in  another  sense,  a  complex  idea  is  said  to 
contain  the  simple  ideas  of  which  it  consists  ;  and  a 
chemical  compound  is   said   to   contain   the   simple 


long  as  it  makes  no  sound  ;  and  which  connotes  the  attribute 
of  not  sounding.  So  of  all  the  other  terms  mentioned. 
J "  Nothing"  is  not  a  name  of  all  possible  objects,  including 
their  non-existence.  If  Nothing  were  a  name  of  objects,  we 
should  be  able  to  predicate  of  those  objects  that  they  are 
Nothing.  Nothins:  is  a  name  of  the  state  of  our  consciousness 
when  we  are  not  aware  of  any  object,  or  of  any  sensation. — Ed. 
*  The  account  of  Privative  Terms  which  is  given  by  Locke, 
is  the  same  with  that  which  is  presented  in  the  text.  The 
difference  is,  that  Locke,  who  has  stated  the  case  correctly, 
has  not  attempted  its  analysis.  He  says  (B.  IL  ch.  viii.y, 
"  We  have  negative  names,  such  as  insipid,  silence,  nihil,  &c., 
which  words  denote  positive  ideas;  v.g.,  taste,  sound,  being; 
with  a  signification  of  their  absence." — [Authors  JS'ote.) 
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substances  into  which  it  can  be  decomposed.  Empty, 
and  Full,  are  names  of  those  things  only  which  con- 
tain, or  are  adapted  to  contain,  things  in  position,  or 
in  the  order  of  particle  adjoining  particle. 

Things  adapted  to  contain  other  things  in  position, 
are,  themselves,  a  peculiar  combination  of  positions,  to 
which  we  must  very  attentively  advert.  To  under- 
stand this  combination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
member exactly  the  analysis  of  position  ;  of  lines, 
surfaces,  and  bulks  ;  as  it  has  been  already  given  in 
our  explanation  of  Relative  Terms. 

The  word  "  containing,"  applied  to  any  thing,  as 
when    we   speak  of  a  box  containing  books,  a  cask 
containing  liquor,  a  room  containing  furniture,  gene- 
rally includes  the  idea  of  limitation.      That  which  / 
contains,  has  certain  boundaries    within   which  the.^ 
things  contained  are  placed,  or  have  their  position.'* 
This    idea   of  things    having   their  position    within 
another  thing,  is  a  very  complex  idea,  the  composition 
of  which  we  must  be  at  some  pains  to  understand. 

It  consists,  first,  of  the  thing  containing  ;  secondly,  \ 
of  the  things  contained. 

The  thing  containing,  again,  consists  of  two  parts  i 
first,  its  boundaries  ;  and,  secondly,  its  containing! 
capacity  within  its  boundaries. 

Its  boundaries  are  surfaces.  How  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  surfaces  ;  in  other  words,  what  are  the 
sensations,  the  copies  of  which  form  our  complex  idea 
of  surface,  has  been  already  explained.  They  are 
certain  sensations  of  touch,  and  certain  sensations  of 
muscular  action.  This  complex  idea  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished into  two  parts  ;  first,  a  certain  idea  of 
resistance;  secondly,  the  idea  of  extension.     The  sides 
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of  a  box  I  call  resisting,  and  I  call  them  extended  ; 
and  I  call  them  by  both  names  on  account  of  certain 
sensations.  Let  us  conceive  the  box  without  a  lid  ; 
each  of  the  sides  is  extended  and  resisting.  What  is 
the  top  without  a  lid  ?  Extended,  and  non-resisting. 
(The  idea  of  the  top  is  that  of  extension  without  re- 
sistance ;  extension,  in  a  particular  direction,  that 
of  a  plane  surface.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  inside 
of  the  box  without  its  contents  ?  That  of  extension 
in  all  directions  without  resistance.  This  is  empti- 
ness. 

So  far  is  plain,  and  not  doubtful.  There  are  still, 
however,  some  things  which  require  explanation. 
What  are  we  distinctly  to  understand  by  extension 
without  resistance  ?  Whenever  we  use  the  concrete 
extended,  we  mean  something  extended  ;  and  by  that 
something  we  always  mean  something  that  resists. 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  use  the  abstract  exten- 
sion ?  Tt  will  be  easily  recollected  that  all  this  is  a 
case  of  association,  which  has  been  already  fully  ex- 
plained. 

Concrete  Terms  are  Connotative  Terms  ;  Abstract 
Terms  are  Non-connotative  Terms.  Concrete  terms, 
along  with  a  certain  quality  or  qualities,  which  is  their 
principal  meaning,  or  notation,  connote  the  object  to 
which  the  quality  belongs.  Thus  the  concrete  red, 
always  means,  that  is,  connotes,  something  red,  as  a 
rose.  We  have  already,  by  sufficient  examples,  seen, 
that  the  Abstract,  formed  from  the  Concrete,  notes 
precisely  that  which  is  noted  by  the  Concrete,  leaving 
out  the  connotation.  Thus,  take  away  the  connota- 
tion from  red,  and  you  have  redness  ;  from  hot,  take 
away  the  connotation,  and  you  have  heat. 
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The  very  same  is  the  distinction  between  the  con- 
crete extended,  and  the  abstract  extension.  What 
extended  is  with  its  connotation,  extension  is  without 
that  connotation.  We  have  then  to  explain,  wherein 
the  connotation  consists. 

When  we  say  extended,  meaning  something  ex- 
tended, we  mean  one  or  other  of  three  things,  a  line, 
a    surface,  or   bulk.     We    have    already    explained 
sufficiently  in  what  manner  we  come  by  the  ideas  of 
line,  surface,  and  bulk.      We  have  certain  sensations  | 
of  touch,  and  of  muscular  action,  conjoined,  and  thel 
ideas   of  those   sensations,  in  conjunction,  form   ourj 
ideas  of  line,  surface,  and  bulk.     The  sensation,  or 
sensations,  which  we  mark  by  the  word  resisting, 
seem  to  be  those  alone  which  are  connoted  by  the 
word  extending  ;  for  it  is  most  important  to  observe, 
that  what  we  call  extending  in  the  parts  of  our  own 
body,  by  the  operation  of  its  own  muscles,  is  that 
which  we  call  extended  in  all  other  things  ;  and  thusj 
the  essential  connotation  of  the  concrete,  extended,  is,| 
resisting,  and  nothing  else.      In  other  concrete  terms* 
the   connotation  is    greater.     Thus  red,   connotes  a 
surface,  that  is,  something  extended  ;  and  extended 
connotes  resisting.     And  thus  red  connotes  both  ex- 
tended and  resisting,  while  extended  connotes  resisting 
alone.     It  is  true,  that  persons  enjoying  the  faculty 
of  seeing  cannot  conceive  any  thing  extended,  with- 
out conceivinor  it  coloured  ;  because  in  them  the  idea 
of  something  extended  includes,  by  association,  the 
visual,  as  well  as  the  tactual,  and  muscular,  ideas  ; 
and  the  visual  being  accustomed  to  predominate,  the 
tactual,  and   muscular,  are  faintly  observed.      This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  case  in  persons  born  blind, 
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who  have  the  tactual,  and  muscular,  feelings,  and  not 
the  visual  at  all. 

Now,  then,  we  can  easily  understand  what  exten- 
sion is  in  all  its  cases.  Linear  extension  is  the  idea 
of  a  line,  the  connotation  dropped,  that  is,  the  idea  of 
resisting,  dropped  ;  superficial  extension  is  the  idea  of 
a  surface,  the  same  connotation  dropped  ;  and  solid 
extension,  or  bulk,  is  merely  the  idea  of  bulk,  the 
connotation,  or  resisting,  dropped.  But  bulk,  the 
connotation  {i.e.  resistance)  dropped,  is  what  ?  The 
place  for  bulk :  Position.  But  place  is,  what  ?  A 
portion  of  Space  ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking.  Space 
itself,  with  limitation. 

We  thus  seem  to  have  arrived,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, at  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  noted  or 
marked  by  the  word  Space  ;  a  phenomenon  of  tlie 
human  mind  hitherto  regarded  as  singularly  myste- 
rious. The  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  ex- 
plaming  the  term,  even,  by  those  philosophers  who 
have  approached  the  nearest  to  its  meaning,  seems  to 
have  arisen,  from  their  not  perceiving  the  mode  of 
signification  of  Abstract  Terms ;  and  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  that  class  of  sensations,  a  portion  of  which  we 
employ  the  word  "  extended"  to  mark.  The  word 
"space"  is  an  abstract,  differing  from  its  concrete, 
like  other  abstracts,  by  dropping  the  connotation. 
Much  of  the  mystery,  in  which  the  idea  has  seemed 
to  be  involved,  is  owing  to  this  single  circumstance, 
that  the  abstract  term,  space,  has  not  had  an  appro- 
priate concrete.  We  have  observed,  that,  in  aU  cases, 
abstract  terms  can  be  explained  only  through  their 
concretes  ;  because  they  note  or  name  a  part  of  what 
the  concrete  names,  leaving  out  the  rest.     If  we  were 
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to  make  a  concrete  term,  corresponding  to  the  abstract 
term  space,  it  must  be  a  word  equivalent  to  the  terms 
"infinitely  extended."  From  the  ideas  included 
under  the  name  "  infinitely  extended,"  leave  out 
resisting,  and  you  have  all  that  is  marked  by  the 
abstract  Space.  ^* 

In  the  idea  of  Space,  the  idea  of  Infinity  is  included. 
What  the  idea  of  Infinity  is,  needs  therefore  to  be 
explained.  When  the  word  Infinite  is  not  used  meta- 
phorically, as  it  is  when  we  speak  of  the  infinite  per- 
fections of  God,  in  which  case  it  is  not  a  name  for 
ideas,  but  for  the  want  of  them,  it  is  apphed  only  to 
Number,  Extension,  and  Duration. 

We  increase  numbers  by  adding  one  to  one,  one  to 
two,  and   so   on,  without  limit,  giving  a  name   to 

2^  There  is  great  originality  as  well  as  perspicacity  in  the  ex- 
planation here  given  of  Space,  as  a  privative  term,  expressing 
when  analysed,  the  absence  of  the  feeling  of  resistance  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  resistance  is  frequently  felt,  namely, 
after  the  sensations  of  muscular  action  and  motion.  The 
only  part  of  the  exposition  to  which  I  demur  is  the  classing  of . 
Space  among  abstract  terms.  I  have  already  objected  to  calling ' 
the  word  line,  when  used  in  the  geometrical  sense,  an  abstract 
term.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  concrete  name  of  an  ideal  object 
possessing  length  but  not  breadth.  In  like  manner  a  Space 
may  be  said  to  be  the  concrete  name  of  an  ideal  object, 
extended  but  not  resisting.  The  sensations  connoted  by  this 
concrete  name,  are  those  which  accompany  the  motion  of  our 
limbs  or  of  our  body  in  all  directions :  and  along  with  these 
sensations  is  connoted  the  absence  of  certain  others,  viz.  of  the 
muscular  sensations  which  accompany  the  arrest  of  that  motion 
by  a  resisting  substance.  This  being  the  meaning  of  a  Space, 
Space  in  general  must  be  a  name  equally  concrete.  It  denotes 
the  aggregate  of  all  Space. — £d. 
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each  aggregate.  The  association  of  ideas  which  con- 
stitutes the  process  has  been  already  explained.  With 
each  number,  one,  two,  three,  four,  as  we  go  on,  the 
idea  of  one  more  is  so  strongly  associated,  that  we 
cannot  help  its  existing  in  immediate  conjunction. 
However  high,  therefore,  we  go  in  numbering,  the 
idea  of  one  more  always  forces  itself  upon  us ;  and 
hence  we  say  that  number  is  infinite.  That  this, 
literally,  is  not  true  ;■  th^t.t,  indeed,  it  is  a  verbal  ©On- 
tradiction,  is  obvious.  Numbfir,.i&  spm|!thing  nuba- 
bered  ;  but  if  numbered,  limited  ;  that  is,  not  infinite. 
(Number  is  the  negation  of  infinite  ;  as  black  is  the 
■negation  of  white.  The  name  infinite,  in  this  case, 
is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  mark  for  that  state  of 
consciousness,  in  which  the  idea  of  one  more  is  closely 
associated  with  every  succeeding  number.  And 
Infinity,  the  abstract  terra,  is  the  peculiar  idea,  with- 
out the  connotation. 

When  we  apply  "  infinite"  to  extension,  we  do  so 
equally  to  all  its  three  modifications,  to  lines,  sur- 
fices,  and  bulk.  How  we  do  so  is  obvious.  We 
know  no  infinite  line,  but  we  know  a  longer,  and  a 
longer.  A  line  is  lengthened,  as  number  is  increased, 
by  continual  additions  ;  a  line  of  any  length,  say  of 
an  inch,  is  increased  by  the  continual  addition  of 
other  lengths,  say  of  an  inch.  In  the  process,  then, 
by  which  we  conceive  the  increase  of  a  line,  the  idea 
fof  one  portion  more,  is  continually  associated  with 
kke  preceding  length;  and  to  what  extent  soever  it  is 
IcaiTied,  the  association  of  one  portion  more,  is  equally 
Wlose  and  irresistible.  This  is  what  we  call  the  idea 
of  infinite  extension  ;  and  what  some  people  call  the 
jiecessayy  idea ;  which  only  means,  that  the  idea  of  a 
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portion  more,  rises  necessarily,  that  is,  by  indissoluble! 
association,  so  that  we  cannot  help  its  rising.  Infinite 
is  the  concrete  term,  here  connoting  Line ;  drop  thel 
connotation,  you  have  Infinity,  the  abstract. 

If  such  be  the  whole  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  Infinity,  in  the  case  of  a  line  ;  caU  it  necessary 
idea,  if  you  will ;  the  idea  of  it,  in  the  case  of 
surface,  and  of  bulk,  is  also  explained;  for  surface, 
and  bulk,  are  only  lines,  in  such  and  such,  or  in  all 
directions.  The  idea  of  a  portion  more,  adhering,  byi 
indissoluble  association,  to  the  idea  of  every  increase, 
in  any  or  in  all  directions,  is  the  idea  of  "infinitely 
extended,"  and  the  idea  of  "  infinitely  extended,"  the 
connotation  dropped,  is  the  idea  of  Infinite  Space.  It 
has  been  called  a  simple  idea  (so  little  has  the  real 
nature  of  it  been  understood);  while  it  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly seen,  to  be  one  of  the  most  complex  ideas, 
which  the  whole  train  of  our  conscious  being  presents. 
Extreme  complexity,  with  great  closeness  of  associa- 
tion, has  this  effect— that  every  particular  part  in  the 
composition  is  overpowered  by  the  multitude  of  all 
the  other  parts,  and  no  one  in  particular  stands 
marked  from  the  rest ;  but  all,  together,  assume  the 
appearance  of  one.  Something  perfectly  analogous 
occurs,  even  m  sensation.  If  two  or  three  ingredients 
are  mixed,  as  wine  and  honey,  we  can  distinguish  the 
taste  of  each,  and  say  it  is  compound.  But  if  a 
great  many  are  mixed,  we  can  distinguish  no  one  in 
particular,  and  the  taste  of  the  whole  appears  a  simple 
peculiar  taste.  ^" 

^"^  This  explanation  of  the  feeling  of  Infinity  which  attaches! 
itself  to  Space,  is  one  of  the  most  important  thoughts  in  the\ 
VOL.  II.  I 
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This,  indeed,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  mistakes, 
which  have  been  committed,  in  the  examination  of 
abstract  ideas.  We  have  shewn  that  they  are  all 
complex,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  Yet  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  always  been  treated  as  simple. 
Mr.  Locke  shewed  that  some  of  them,  which  he  calls 
mixed  modes,  were  undoubtedly  compounded,  as 
obligation,  crime,  &c.  But  they  are  no  otherwise 
complex,  than  as  power,  quality,  chance,  fate,  position, 
and  space,  are  complex. 

It  is  truly  remarkable,  how  many  of  the  cases  of 

indissoluble  association  are  all  united  in  the  idea  of 

I,  SPACE.     First  of  all,  with  the  idea  of  every  object,  the 

j'l  idea   of  position    or    place,    is   indissolubly   united. 

j whole  treatise;  and,  obvious  as  its  truth  is  to  a  mind  prepared 
I  by  the  previous  exposition,  it  has  great  difficulty  in  findiug 
■entrance  into  other  minds. 

Every  object  is  associated  with  some  position :  not  always  with 
the  same  position,  but  we  have  never  perceived  any  object,  and 
therefore  never  think  of  one,  but  in  some  position  or  other,  relative 
to  some  other  objects.  As,  from  every  position.  Space  extends  in 
every  direction  (i.e.  the  unimpeded  arm  or  body  can  move  in  any 
direction),  and  since  we  never  were  in  any  place  which  did  not 
admit  of  motion  in  every  direction  from  it,  when  such  motion  was 
not  arrested  by  a  resistance;  every  idea  of  position  is  irresistibly 
associated  with  extension,  beyond  the  position:  and  we  can  con- 
ceive no  end  to  extension,  because  the  place  which  we  try  to 
conceive  as  its  end,  raises  irresistibly  the  idea  of  other  places  be- 
yond it.  This  is  one  of  the  many  so-called  Necessities  of  Thought 
which  are  necessities  only  in  consequence  of  the  inseparableness 
of  an  association  :  but  which,  from  unwillingness  to  admit  this 
explanation,  men  mistake  for  original  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
and  even  regard  them  as  the  effect  and  proof  of  a  corresponding 
necessary  connexion  between  facts  existing  in  Nature. — Ed. 
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Secondly,  with  the  idea  of  position  or  place,  the  ide^ 
of  extension  is  indissolubly  united.  Thirdly,  with  the 
idea  of  extension  the  idea  of  infinity  is  indissolubly 
united.  Fourthly,  by  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of 
the  Copula,  the  idea  of  existence  is  indissolubly  united 
with  SPACE,  as  with  other  abstract  terms.  What 
these  several  ingredients,  the  ideas  of  Position,  Ex- 
tension, Infinity,  Existence,  are  composed  of,  we  have 
already  seen.  AU  these,  forced  into  combination,  by 
irresistible  association,  constitute  the  idea  of  Space. 


I2 
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SECTION  V. 

TIME. 

As  Space  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all 
Positions,   or  the  whole   of  synchronous  order ;    so 
I  Time  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all  Succes- 
•sions,  or  the  whole  of  successive  order. 

The  difficulty  of  the  exposition,  in  this  case,  con- 
sists not  in  the  ideas ;  for  they  are  clear  and  certain 
enough  ;  but  in  finding  expressions  which  will  have 
even  a  chance  of  conveying  to  readers,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  analysis  of  mental  phenomena,  the 
ideas  which  it  is  my  object  to  impart. 

As  all  objects,  considered  as  existing  together,  are 
said  to  exist  in  space,  so  all  objects  considered  as 
existing  one  after  another,  are  said  to  exist  in  time. 

Objects,  however,  are  said  to  exist  in  Time,  in  two 
jpistinguishable  cases;  either  when  they  are  in  constant 
Iflow ;  or,  when  they  have,  what  we  call,  stability  or 
i  duration.  The  constant  passage  of  men,  horses, 
vehicles,  &c.,  in  a  busy  and  crowded  street,  is  in 
Time ;  the  permanence  of  St.  Paul's,  in  its  well-known 
position,  is  also  in  Time.  If  Time  mean  the  suc- 
cession of  the  objects  in  the  one  case,  it  must  mean 
something  else  in  the  other.  It  cannot  mean  the 
succession  of  St.  Paul's.  But  it  may  mean  the  idea  of 
St.  Paul's,  associated  with  the  idea  of  other  successions. 
Of  TIME  itself  we  conceive,  that  it  is  never  still.  It 
is  a  perpetual  flow  of  instants,  of  which  only  one  can 
ever  be  present.     The  very  idea  of  Time,  therefore,  is 
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an  idea  of  successions.     It  consists  of  this,  and  of 
nothinof  else. 

But  there  are  no  real  successions,  save  successionsij 
of  objects,  that  is  of  feelings  in  our  minds.^  What,| 
then,  are  the  successions  of  time,  which  are  the 
successions  of  nothing  ?  To  those  who  have 
thoroughly  familiarized  themselves  with  the  account 
which  we  have  given  of  abstract  terms,  and  who  can 
promptly  and  steadily  conceive  the  mode  of  their 
signification,  we  can  render  an  answer,  which  will  be 
understood  at  once,  and  will  be  felt  to  be  complete 
and  satisfactory. 

We  have  shewn,  how  we  form  the  abstracts,  red- 
ness, from  red  ;  sweetness,  from  sweet ;  hardness, 
from  hard  ;  by  simply  dropping  the  connotation  of  the 
concrete  term.  Thus  red,  always  means  something  red ; 
redness,  is  the  red  without  the  something;  so  of  sweet- 
ness, hardness,  and  so  forth.    When  the  ideas  are  more 


^^  There  is  an  unusual  employment  of  language  here,  which 
if  attention  is  not  formally  drawn  to  it,  may  embarrass  the 
reader.  By  objects  are  commonly  meant,  those  groups  or! 
clusters  of  sensations  and  possibilities  of  sensation,  that  com- 
pose what  we  call  the  external  world.  A  single  sensation,  even 
external,  and  still  less  if  internal,  is  not  called  an  object.  In 
a  somewhat  larger  sense,  whatever  we  think  of,  as  distinguished 
from  the  thought  itself  and  from  ourselves  as  thinking  it,  is 
called  an  object ;  this  is  the  common  antithesis  of  Object  and 
Subject.  But  in  this  place,  the  author  designates  as  objects, 
all  things  which  have  real  existence,  as  distinguished  from  the 
instants  of  mere  Time,  which,  as  he  is  pointing  out,  have  not ; 
and  a  puzzling  effect  is  produced  by  his  applying  the  name 
Object,  in  even  an  especial  manner,  to  sensations  :  to  the 
tickings  of  a  watch,  or  the  beatings  of  a  patient's  pulse. — Ed. 
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complicated,  the  case  is  still  the  same.  When  we  use 
the  concrete,  living,  it  always  connotes  something 
living  ;  a  living  man,  a  living  quadruped,  a  living 
bird,  fish,  insect,  and  so  forth.  When  we  use  the 
abstract,  life,  we  convey  all  that  we  convey  by  the 
term  living,  except  the  connotation.  We  say  that 
John  is  healthy,  James  is  healthy,  on  account  of 
circumstances  the  idea  of  which  forms  a  very  complex 
idea.  The  concrete  healthy  always  connotes  an  in- 
dividual. Use  the  abstract,  health,  you  have  the  idea 
without  the  connotation. 

In  applying  this  doctrine  to  the  case  of  successions, 
we  are  ill  supplied  with  appropriate  names  ;  and  hence 
the  difficulty  of  the  case,  both  to  the  teacher,  and  the 
learner. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  no  real  successions, 
but  successions  of  objects.  The  tickings  of  my  watch 
are  successive  sounds,  that  is,  sensations.  The  beat- 
ings which  are  felt  by  the  physician,  in  the  artery  of 
his  patient,  are  successive  feelings  or  sensations  of 
touch. 

When  the  different  particulars  of  a  scene  in  which 
a  man  has  been  engaged,  of  a  battle,  for  example,  in 
which  he  has  commanded,  pass  through  his  mind, 
there  is  a  succession  of  ideas.  In  all  these  cases  of 
the  successions  of  sensations,  or  ideas,  there  is  always 
one  present,  others  past,  and  others  to  come,  that  is, 
future.  Drop  the  connotation  of  "  something  past," 
*'  something  present,"  "  something  future."  You 
have  pastness,  presentness,  and  futureness.  But  past- 
ness,  presentness,  and  futureness,  are  time.  Time  can 
neither  be  shewn,  nor  conceived,  to  be  any  thing  else. 
It  is  a  single-worded  abstract,  involving  the  meaning 
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of  these  three  several  abstracts.  The  true  meaning  of 
these  abstracts  is  clearly  made  out  from  their  con- 
cretes. The  precise  idea,  therefore,  marked  by  the 
word  Time  ;  if  the  meaning  of  these  abstracts  is 
sufficiently  apprehended ;  is  at  last  apparent.  Nor  is 
there  any  mysteriousness  in  it  whatsoever,  but  that 
which  has  arisen  from  misapprehension  of  that  grand 
department  of  Naming,  which  belongs  to  abstract 
terms  ;  and  from  inattention  to  that  class  of  words, 
which  are  invented  to  supply  the  place,  each  of  them 
singly,  of  several  other  words. 

To  our  conclusion,  that  time  is  the  equivalent  of 
Pastness,  Presentness,  and  Futureness,  combined,  it 
may  be  objected,  that  the  word  Time  is  appHcable  to 
all  the  three  cases  ;  as  we  can  say,  past  time,  present 
time,  and  future  time,  all  with  equal  propriety.  This, 
however,  is  so  far  from  bemg  any  presumption  agaiust 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  clear  confirmation  of  it ; 
since  Time,  standing  by  itself,  marks  no  particular 
case,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  must  have  another  mark 
applied  to  it  to  limit  its  signification.  It  is  only 
because  Time  marks  all  the  cases  of  pastness,  present- 
ness, and  futureness,  that  it  needs  the  marks  past 
present,  or  future,  to  confine  its  meaning ;  present 
time  being  merely  another  name  for  presentness,  future 
time,  for  futureness,  and  past  time,  for  pastness.  The 
same  thing  is  seen  in  the  case  of  all  other  abstracts. 
Bedness  is  the  name  of  a  certain  colour,  in  all  its 
modifications,  and  to  whatever  object  belonging.  But 
by  the  addition  of  an  appropriate  mark,  we  confine 
its  meaning  to  any  particular  case  ;  as  when  we 
say,  the  redness  of  a  rose,  the  redness  of  scarlet,  and 
so  on. 
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The  accounts,  which  have  been  rendered  of  Time 
by  different  philosophers,  so  far  as  they  have  in  them 
any  acknowledged  accuracy,  are,  all  of  them,  parts, 
and  but  parts,  of  the  analysis  which  we  have  thus  been 
presenting.  Dr.  Eeid  says.  Memory  gives  us  the 
conception  and  belief  of  finite  intervals  of  duration ; 
and  these  we  enlarge  by  our  mental  processes  to  in- 
finity.* We  have  already  seen  what  Memory  is.  It 
is  not  a  faculty,  as  Dr.  Reid  supposes,  which  "  gives" 
any  thing ;  it  is  an  idea,  formed  by  association  of  the 
particulars  of  a  certain  train ;  a  train  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  of  which  the  present  feeling  is  one 
extremity.  Fastness  is  included  under  the  term 
Memory.  Memory  is  the  name  of  a  certain  whole, 
and  Fastness  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  that  whole. 
Memory  is  a  connotative  term ;  what  it  notes,  is  the 
antecedence  and  consequence  of  the  several  parts  of 
that  which  forms  the  chain  of  the  remembrance ;  what 
it  connotes,  are  the  feeHngs  themselves,  the  objects  re- 
membered. When  what  it  connotes  is  left  out,  and 
what  it  notes  is  retained,  we  have  the  idea  which  is 
expressed  by  pastness. 

In  the  chain  of  memory,  consisting  of  antecedent, 
antecedent,  antecedent,  traced  back  to  any  length  from 
the  present  feeling,  we  call  that  which  immediately 
precedes  the  present,  the  nearest ;  the  next,  we  call 
more  distant;  the  next,  more  distant  still;  and  tlrat, 
between  which  and  the  present  feeling  the  greatest 
number  of  successions  intervenes,  we  call  the  most 
distant,  also  the  farthest  back ;  but  the  farthest  back 
of  a  series  of  successions,  is  the  oldest,  that  between 

^  Intellect.  Powers.     Essay  III.  ch.  v.  p.  583. 


\ 
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which  and  the  present  time  the  greatest  length  of  time 
has  intervened.  Greatest  length  of  time,  therefore,  in 
this  case,  is  only  another  name  for  greatest  number  of 
successions. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  so  deeply  interested,  as  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  antecedents  and  consequents,  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  exist.  Of  the  diflPerent  in- 
numerable trains  of  antecedents  and  consequents  which 
it  is  important  for  us  carefully  to  mark,  it  is  observed, 
that  some  succeed  more  quickly,  some  less.  While 
the  long  pendulum  of  an  eight-day  clock  is  performing 
one  oscillation,  the  short  pendulum  of  a  table-clock 
performs  two  or  three. 

What  that  is,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  quick- 
ness, or  slowness,  in  those  successions;  in  other  words, 
what  is  the  state  of  consciousness  which  we  have  thus 
occasion  to  mark  ;  has  already  been  seen.  Every  suc- 
cession, observed  by  us,  is  a  case  of  sensation  and 
memory;  sensation  of  the  consequent,  memory  of  the 
antecedent.  If  we  have  observed  simultaneously  the 
oscillations  of  the  two  pendulums,  mentioned  above, 
we  remember  two  or  three  antecedent  oscillations  of 
the  short  pendulum,  before  we  get  back  to  one  of  the 
long.  It  is  a  mere  case,  therefore,  of  the  greater  or 
less  number  of  antecedents  in  a  chain  of  memory,  ex- 
pounded in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  the  knowledge,  so  important  to  us,  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  know  what 
antecedents  are  followed  by  what  consequents ;  much 
depends  upon  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  succes- 
sions. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that 
we  should  have  the  means  of  marking  them. 
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What  we  do  is,  to  take  some  well-known  case  of 

fiuccessions,  and  to  make  that  a  standard,  by  which  to 

/ascertain  the  rest.     We  take,  for  example,  the  oscilla- 

(tions  of  a  pendulum.     So  many  of  these  we  caU  a 

i  mmute.     So  many  minutes  we  call  an  hour.     These 

Vminutes  and  hours,  then,  are  so  many  oscillations,  that 

is  successions.     We  call  them  measures  of  time.     But 

things  are  measurable  only  by  parts  of  themselves ; 

extension  by  extension,  weight  by  weight,  and  so  on. 

What  is  measure  by  succession,  therefore,  is  itself 

nothing  but  succession. 

Havinsf  assumed  a  certain  case  of  successions  as  a 
standard,  and  marked  it  into  quantities,  by  distmctive 
names,  we  mark  or  name  all  other  successions,  by  the 
names  apphed  to  the  standard  case.  Thus,  that  grand 
succession,  on  which  so  much  of  what  we  are  interested 
in  depends,  a  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  own 
axis,  we  distinguish,  by  the  term,  twenty-four  hours ; 
which  we  also  call  by  the  name,  day;  and  afterwards 
make  use  of,  as  a  standard,  to  mark  still  slower  suc- 
cessions, such  as  a  revolution  of  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  a  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun.  In 
all  these  measurements,  and  expressions,  of  time,  it  is 
still  seen,  that  there  is  nothing  in  reality  conceived 
but  successions. 

Beside  the  standards,  more  distinctly  conceived  and 
expressed,  there  is  always,  in  these  estimates  of  time, 
a  tacit  reference  to  another  standard,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  unit,  or  minimum  of  time.  The  case  here  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  unit,  or  minimum, 
of  extension,  which  we  have  already  observed.  Our 
tactual,  and  muscular,  senses  are  not  sufficiently  fine 
to  discern  objects  of  less  than  a  certain  magnitude. 
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The  least  which  they  can  discern  is  tacitly  assumed  as 
the  unit  of  extension.  Nor  are  any  of  our  senses  fine 
enough  to  discern  successions  which  have  more  than 
a  certain  degree  of  rapidity.  Thus,  if  the  seven  pri- 
mitive colours  are  made  to  pass  with  a  certain  velo- 
city before  the  eye,  they  do  not  appear  separate,  but 
blended  into  one  contmuous  white.  In  like  manner, 
if  sounds  are  made  to  succeed  one  another,  at  first, 
slowly,  afterwards,  with  greater  and  greater  rapidity, 
they  cannot,  at  last,  be  distinguished  as  different 
sounds,  but  appear  as  one  continuous  sound.  In  fact, 
this  is  probably  the  account  of  all  sounds,  wiiich  are 
merely  effects  of  the  vibrations  in  the  air,  and  therefore 
pulses  ;  but  often  so  quick,  in  succession,  that  no 
interval  is  distinguishable,  and  the  perception  is  that 
of  a  continuous  sound. 

The  close  resemblance,  in  this  respect,  between  sen- 
sations and  ideas,  is  remarkable.  When  sensations 
are  brought  into  close  conjunction  they  become  blended, 
and  appear,  not  several,  but  one.  We  have  seen,  in  a 
most  important  case  of  association,  that  when  ideas 
are  called  up  together  in  close  conjunction,  they,  too, 
cease  to  be  distinguishable,  and,  being  blended  to- 
gether, assume,  even  where  there  is  the  greatest  com- 
plexity, the  appearance,  not  of  many  ideas,  but  of 
one.  Of  this  we  have  very  remarkable  examples,  in 
the  two  cases  of  space,  and  time. 

There  is  a  certain  succession,  then,  of  sensations 
and  ideas,  in  which  the  antecedent  and  consequent 
can  be  distinguished :  another,  in  which  the  antecedent 
and  consequent,  on  account  of  quickness,  cannot  be 
distinguished.  The  quickest  that  can  be  distinguished, 
is  that  to  which,  as  the  unit  or  minimum,  a  tacit 
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reference    is    made,    in     our    several    estimates    of 
time. 

Havinof  thus  shewn  how  far  the  account  of  Time, 
presented  by  one  of  the  most  recent  Philosophers  of 
high  name,  goes  in  expounding  the  phenomenon,  and 
how  far  it  leaves  it  unexpounded  ;  it  will  be  instruc- 
tive next  to  observe,  how  far  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Philosophers  carried  them,  in  this  important 
inquiry.  It  is  satisfactory,  that  we  can  refer  the  un- 
learned reader  to  a  very  clear  and  accurate  exposition 
of  their  doctrines,  in  a  well  known  work  in  our  own 
language,  the  "  Hermes  "  of  Mr.  Harris  ;  from  which, 
for  the  sake  of  this  convenience,  the  present  account 
of  those  ancient  doctrines  shall  be  drawn. 

"  Time  and  Space,"  says  that  author,'"  "  have  this 

I  in  common,  that  they  are  both  of  them  by  nature 
continuous.  But  in  this  they  differ,  that  all  the  parts 
of  Space  exist  at  once  and  together,  while  those  of  Time 
only  exist  in  Transition  or  Succession."  This  is  only 
transcribing  the  common  language.  What  remained 
was,  to  shew  what  are  the  real  facts  couched  under 
this  language,  t 

"  In  every  given  time  we  may  assume  anywhere  a 
Now  or  Instant,  and  therefore,  in  every  given  Time, 
there  may  be  assumed  infinite  Nows  or  Instants. 

*  Hermes,  B.  I.  ch.  vii. 

t  The  expression  of  Ammonius,  here  quoted  by  Harris, 
comes  nearer  the  fact  than  his  own — 6  xpovog  vcplaTarai  Kara 
fiovov  TO  NYN,  ev  yap  tw  yivtaOai  Kai  (pOtipeaOac  to  tlvai  e'x"- 
Time  subsists  only  in  a  single  Now  or  Instant,  for  it  hath  its 
being  in  beginning  and  ceasing  to  be.  In  other  words,  Time 
never  is  ;  all  you  can  say  of  it  is  only  this,  it  has  been,  or  it  is 
about  to  he.— {Authors  Note.) 
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"  A  Now  or  Instant  is  the  Bound  of  every  finite 
Time.  But  although  a  Bound,  it  is  not  a  Part  of  Time. 
If  this  appear  strange,  we  may  remember,  that  if  a 
Now  or  Instant,  were  2i  Part  oi  Time,  it  being  essential 
to  the  character  of  Parts,  that  they  should  measure 
the  Whole,  it  would  contain  within  itself  infinite  other 
nows  ;  and  this,  it  is  evident,  would  be  absurd  and 
impossible. " 

"  The  same  Now  or  Instant,  may  be  the  end  of  one 
Time,  and  the  Beginning  of  another  ;  the  first,  neces- 
sarily Past  Time,  as  being  previous  to  the  Now  or 
Instant,  which  both  Times  include  ;  the  other  neces- 
saiily  Future,  as  being  subsequent.  As,  therefore, 
every  Now  or  Instant  always  exists  in  Time,  and 
without  being  Time,  is  Times  Bound ;  the  Bound  of 
Completion  to  the  Pa5^,and  the  Bound  oi Commencement 
to  the  Future  :  from  hence  we  may  conceive  its  nature 
or  end,  which  is  to  he  the  Medium  of  Continuity  between 
the  Past  and  the  Future,  so  as  to  render  Time,  tlirough  all 
its  parts,  one  Intire  and  Perfect  Whole." 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  has  correctly 
followed  me  through  the  preceding  deductions,  that 
this  mysterious  language,  if  apphed  to  actual  suc- 
cessions, has  a  distinct  meaning ;  if  not  so  applied,  it 
is  jargon  merely,  without  one  idea  annexed.  This 
NOW,  which  is  not  Tiine,  and,  not  being  Time,  is  of 
course  nothing  else;  this  nothing,  then,  which,  though 
nothing  is  the  medium  of  continuity  between  Some- 
things, namely,  time  past,  and  time  future,  seems  to 
be  only  a  mysterious  name  for  that  link  which  is 
supposed  to  be  between  every  antecedent  and  its  con- 
sequent ;  which  supposition  of  a  link,  or  medium  of 
continuity,  we  have  already  shewn  to  be  a  mere  case 
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of  association,  involving  a  prejudice  ;  the  antecedent 
and  consequent,  and  nothing  else,  being  really  in- 
cluded in  a  case  of  succession.  Thus  understood, 
however,  it  is  a  medium  of  continuity,  forming  the 
"  Bound  of  Completion''  to  the  previous  train  of  suc- 
cessions, the  ''Bound  of  Commencement"  to  the  following. 

Mr.  Harris  proceeds  to  shew  some  of  the  conclusions, 
resulting  from  the  account  which  he  had  thus  ren- 
dered of  Time.  "  hi  the  first  place,"  he  says,  "  there 
cannot  (strictly  speaking)  be  any  such  thing  as  time 
present"  We  will  draw  from  this  a  conclusion,  which 
Mr.  Harris  appears  not  to  have  seen,  or  does  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  ;  That,  if  there  be  no  such 
thing  as  Time  present,  neither  can  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  Time  past.  For  what  is  the  past,  but  that 
which  has  been  present  ?  But  if  there  be  no  such 
thing  as  time  present,  or  time  past,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  time  future.  Time,  therefore,  is  an 
impossibility. 

Mr.  Harris  himself,  indeed,  goes  a  certain  way 
toward  this  conclusion.  "If  no  Portion  of  time,"  he 
says,  "  be  the  object  oi  any  Sensation  ;  further,  if  the 
Present  never  exist ;  if  the  past  be  no  more ;  if  the 
Future  be  not  as  yet ;  and  if  these  are  all  the  parts, 
out  of  which  Time  is  compounded  :  how  strange  and 
shadowy  a  Being  do  we  find  it  ?  How  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  a  perfect  non-entity  ?"* 


*  It  is  but  justice  to  Aristotle,  to  say,  that  he  expressed  the 
right  conclusion  much  more  distinctly  than  Harris  thought 
proper  to  do.  His  mode  of  inferring,  as  translated  by  Harris, 
is  as  follows  :  That,  therefore,  Time  exists  not  at  all,  or  at 
least,  has  but  a  faint  and  obscure  existence,  one  may  suspect 
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Mr.  Harris  then  says,  "  Let  us  try,  however,  since 
the  senses  fail  us,  if  we  have  not  faculties  of  higher 
power,  to  seize  this  fleeting  Being."     What  then  is  it 
he  does  in  the  search  of  those  "  faculties  of  higher 
power  ?"     It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  quota- 
tion, that  he  merely  describes  a  few  cases  of  actuaLi 
succession ;  and  says,  that  from  them,  by  the  help  of| 
memory,  and  imagination,  we  come  by  the  idea  ofj 
Time.      But  the  Memory  and   Imagination  of  suc- 
cessions present  to  us  nothing  but  the  successions 
themselves.     If  then  the  Memory  and  Imagination 
of  successions,  give  us  the  idea  of  Time,  the  idea  of 
Time  can  only  be  some  part  or  the  whole  of  the  idea 
of  the  successions. 

"The  World  has  been  likened  to  a  variety  of 
Things,  but  it  appears  to  resemble  no  one  more  than 
some  moving  spectacle  (such  as  a  procession  or  a 
triumph)  that  abounds  in  every  part  with  splendid 
objects,  some  of  which  are  still  departing,  as  fast  as 
others  make  their  appearance.  The  Senses  look  on, 
while  the  sight  passes,  perceiving  as  much  as  is 
immediately  present,  which  they  report  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  the  Soul's  superior  powers.  Having  done 
this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being  concerned  with 
nothing,  save  what  is  present  and  instantaneous.  But 
to  the  Memory,  to  the  Imagination,  and  above  all,  to 


from  hence.  A  part  of  it  has  been,  and  is  no  more  ;  a  part  of  it  is 
coming,  and  is  not  as  yet ;  and  out  of  these  is  made  that  Time, 
which  is  without  end,  and  ever  to  be  assumed  farther  and 
farther.  Now,  that  which  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  non- 
entities, it  should  seem  was  incapable  ever  to  participate  of 
Entity. — {Authors  Note.) 
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the  Intellect,  the  several  Nows  or  Instants,  are  not  lost, 
as  to  the  Senses,  but  are  presented  and  made  objects 
oi  steady  comprehension,  however,  in  their  own  nature, 
they  may  be  transitory  and  passing. 

"  Now  it  is  from  contemplating  two  or  more  of  these 
Instants  under  one  view,  together  with  that  Interval 
of  Continuity,  which  subsists  between  them,  that  we 
acquire  insensibly  the  Idea  of  Time.     For  example  : 
The  Sun  rises :  this  I  remember  :  it  rises  again  :  tliis 
too,  I  remember.     These  Events  are  not  together; 
there  is  an  Extension  between  them — not  however  of 
Space,  for  we  may  suppose  the  place  of  rising  the 
same,  or  at  least,  to  exhibit  no  sensible  difference.  Yet 
still  we  recognise  some  Extension  between  them.   Now 
what  is  this  Extension,  hut  a  natural  day  ?     And  what 
is  that,  but  pure  Time?     It  is  after  the  same  manner, 
by  recognising  two  new  Moons,  and  the  Extension 
between  these ;  two  several  Equinoxes,  and  the  ex- 
tension between  these  ;  that  we  gain  Ideas  of  other 
Times,  such  as  Months  and  Years,  which  are  all  so 
many  Intervals,  described  as  above  ;  that  is  to  say, 
passing  Intervals  of  Continuity  between  two  Instants 
viewed  together. 

"  And  thus  it  is  The  Mind  acquires  the  Idea  of 

Time.     But  this  Time  it  must  be  remembered  is  Past 

/Time  Only,  which  is  always  the  first  Species,  that 

{occurs  to  the   human  Intellect.      How  then   do  we 

(acquire  the  Idea  of  Time  Future  ?  The  answer  is, 
we  acquire  it  by  Anticipation.  Should  it  be  de- 
manded still  further.  And  what  is  Anticipation  ?  We 
answer,  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  a  kind  of  reasoning  by 
analogy  from  similar  to  similar  ;  from  successions  of 
events,  that  are  past  already,  to  similar  successions, 
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that  are  presumed  hereafter.  For  example  :  I  observe, 
as  far  back  as  my  memory  can  carry  me,  how  every 
day  has  been  succeeded  by  a  night ;  that  night,  by 
another  day ;  that  day,  by  another  night ;  and  so 
downwards  in  order  to  the  Day  that  is  now.  Hence, 
then,  I  anticipate  a  similar  succession  from  the  present 
Day,  and  thus  gain  the  Idea  of  days  and  nights  in 
futurity.  After  the  same  manner,  by  attending  to 
the  periodical  returns  of  New  and  Full  Moons  ;  of 
Springs,  Summers,  Autumns,  and  Winters,  all  of 
which,  in  Time  past,  I  find  never  to  have  failed,  I 
anticipate  a  like  orderly  and  diversified  succession, 
which  makes  Months,  and  Seasons,  and  Years,  in  Time 
future. " 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  above  passage, 
Harris,  beside  Memory  and  Imagination,  introduces 
the  name  of  Intellect,  as  concerned  in  generating  the 
idea  of  Time.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  he  makes  no 
use  of  it,  whatsoever,  in  giving  his  explanation,  nor 
mentions  any  other  operations  than  those  of,  memory 
for  the  past,  and  anticipation  for  the  future.  Indeed, 
it  appears  from  a  passage  of  his  work,  immediately 
following,  that  when  Mr.  Harris,  in  this  inquiry,  uses 
the  word  Intellect,  he  means  nothing  but  Anticipation 
and  Memory.  "  There  is  nothing,"  he  says,  "  appears 
so  clearly  an  object  of  the  Mind  or  Intellect  only,  as 
the  Future  does,  since  we  can  find  no  place  for  its  exis- 
tence any  where  else.  Not  but  the  same,  if  we  con- 
sider, is  equally  true  of  the  Past.^    Here  we  see,  that 


^  Ibid.     He  goes  on  to  say,  that,  from  this  same  doctrine, 
that  Time  exists  only  in  the  mind,  some  philosophers  inferred, 
VOL.  II.  K 
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both  the  Future,  and  the  Past,  are  said  to  be  objects  of 
the  Intellect  only.  But  the  future  is  the  object  of 
anticipation,  the  past  of  memory  ;  and  both  memory, 
and  anticipation,  as  we  have  seen,  are  cases  of  asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  cases  of  succession  which  he  adduces,  as 
examples,  to  shew,  in  what  manner  we  acquire,  he 
says,  "  insensibly,"  the  idea  of  time,  he  tells  us,  there 
is  sensation  of  the  consequent,  memory  of  the  antece- 
dent, and  beside  these,  "  contemplation  of  two  or  more 
instants  under  one  view,  together  with  that  Interval 
of  continuity,  which  subsists  between  them."  But 
the  contemplation  of  two  instants,  one  prior,  another 
posterior,  in  one  view,  with  the  interval  between  them, 
is  a  circumlocution  for  memory.  It  denotes  obscurely, 
and  imperfectly,  that  union,  in  one  idea,  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  train,  to  which  the  name  memory  is  affixed. 
From  this  contemplation,  he  says  it  is,  "  that  we  ac- 
quire the  idea  of  Time. "  The  real  meaning  is  thus 
shewn  to  be,  that  we  acquire  it  from  memory.  Mr. 
Harris,  therefore,  at  the  bottom,  agrees  with  Dr. 
Beid  ;  and  the  same  observations  by  which  we  shewed 


that  if  mind  did  not  exist,  neither  could  Time.  UoTtgov  Si  firj 
ov(Ti]g  \pv\irig  fty  av  o  xpovog,  aTropi](nitv  av  rig.  (AHstot. 
Nat.  Auscult.  1.  iv.  c.  20.)  Theraistius,  who  comments  the 
above  passage,  expresses  himself  more  positively.  El  toiwv 
St)(wC  Xiyirai,  to  t£  apidinriTov,  kol  to  apiOfiov/bitvov,  to  ptv,  to 
apiB/jiriTov  SrjXaSr],  Swa/mti,  to  Si,  h'tpyiuf,  TavTa  Si  ovk  av 
vwoaTaiy,  fjirj  ovtoq  tov  apiOfiiiaovTog,  fiiiTe  Svvafiai  jjii]T  ivepykq., 
— (f>avepov  (jjg  ouk  av  6  \p6vog  tjy,  firj  ovai^g  xpv)(fig.  (Them. 
p.  48.     Edit.  Aldl)— {Author's  Note.) 
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the  imperfection  of  Dr.  Reid's  account,  are  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  case,  in 
truth,  is,  that  neither  of  them  does  any  thing  more 
than  merely  state  the  fact,  without  an  attempt  to 
explain  it.  That  we  cannot  have  the  idea  of  time, 
without  the  observation  of  successions  ;  and  that 
memory  is  joined  with  sense  in  the  observation  of 
successions, — is  the  matter  of  fact.  What  Time  is, 
distinct  from  the  memory  and  the  sensations,  they 
ought  to  have  told  us,  but  have  not.  They  would 
not  have  found  it  difficult,  had  they  been  familiar  with 
the  distinction  (of  such  infinite  importance,  in  all 
accurate  inquiries  into  the  human  mind)  between  the 
mode  of  signification  of  concrete  words,  and  the  mode 
of  signification  of  abstract  ones  ;  the  latter,  in  its 
more  complicated  cases,  of  not  very  easy  comprehen- 
sion. Unfortunately,  we  have  no  concrete  term, 
corresponding  with  Time.  Hence  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  distinctly  the  meaning  of  the 
abstract.  Time,  also,  is  not  the  abstract  name  of  any 
one  train,  but  of  all  trains  ;  as  redness  is  not  the 
name  of  one  red,  but  of  all  reds.  And  there  is  this 
further  complication,  that  the  word  "  time"  is  never 
applied  to  any  train,  in  particular  ;  as  time  of  a  race, 
time  of  a  battle,  and  so  on  ;  without  the  predomina- 
ting association  of  that  particular  train,  whatever  it 
be,  minutes,  hours,  or  days,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  employ,  as  the  measure  of  other  successions.  With- 
out much  and  accurate  practice,  therefore,  in  conceiv- 
ing the  meaning  of  abstract  terms,  especially  in  the 
more  complex  and  intricate  cases  ;  it  is  extremely 
difficult  steadily  to  contemplate  either  time,  as  the 

K  2 
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abstract  name  of  all  successive,  or  space,  as  the 
abstract  name  of  all  simultaneous  order.  * 

It  will  be  instructive,  to  recapitulate  the  indisso- 
luble associations  which  are  contained  in  the  idea  of 
Time.  With  every  present  event,  is  indissolubly 
associated  the  idea  of  an  antecedent ;  with  that  ante- 
cedent, the  idea  of  another  antecedent ;  and  so  on 
without  end.  These  are  the  ideas  of  Succession,  and 
of  Infinity ;  forced  upon  us  by  indissoluble  associa- 
tion. The  events  of  the  present  moment,  are  in- 
numerable. With  every  one  of  these  we  associate 
the  ideas  of  antecedents  without  end.  This  is  the 
Past ;  an  Infinity  of  simultaneous  successions,  each 
having  antecedents,  running  back  without  end.  These 
are  successions  in  the  concrete;  successions  of  objects. 
Drop  the  connotation,  to  form  the  abstract,  as  is  done 
in  other  cases  ;  you  have  then  successions  without  the 
objects  ;  which  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Time. 

As  with  every  present  event,  and  those  infinite  in 
number,  is  indissolubly  associated  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  antecedents,  without  end,  which,  in  the  abstract,  is 

*  ''  Multos  autem  in  errorem  ducit,  quod  voces  generales  et 
abstractas  in  disserendo  utiles  esse  videant,  nee  tamen  earum 
vim  satis  capiant.  Partim  vero  a  consuetudine  vulgari  inventse 
sunt  illse  ad  sermonera  abbreviandum,  partim  a  philosophis  ad 
docendum  excogitatse,  non  quod  ad  naturas  rerura  accommo- 
datae  sint,  quae  quidem  singulares  et  concretae  existunt,  sed 
quod  idoneae  ad  tradendas  disciplinas,  propterea  quod  faciant 
notiones,  vel  saltern  propositiones,  universales." — Berkeley  de 
Motu,  s.  7.  No  predecessor  of  Berkeley  was  so  fully  aware,  as 
lie  was,  of  the  deceptions  practised  on  the  human  mind  by 
abstract  terms. — (Authors  Note.) 
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Time  Past,  so  with  every  such  event,  is  indissolubly 
associated  the  idea  of  a  consequent,  with  that  the  idea 
of  another  consequent,  and  so  on,  without  end  ;  which, 
in  the  abstract,  is  Time  Future. 

The  synchronous  Line,  or  Line  of  Extension,  and 
the  successive  Line,  or  Line  of  Time,  bear  a  pretty 
close  analogy.  As,  in  the  Line  of  Extension,  we  have 
the  concrete  line,  and  the  abstract  line  ;  the  concrete 
line  being  the  positions  with  the  objects  ;  the  abstract 
or  mathematical  line,  the  positions  without  the 
objects ;  so,  in  the  line  of  Time,  we  have  the  concrete 
line,  and  the  abstract  line  ;  the  concrete  line  being 
the  successions  with  the  objects  ;  the  abstract  Ime,  the 
successions  without  the  objects ;  to  which  abstract 
line,  we  give  the  name  Time. 

We  have  before  remarked,  as  an  important  case  of 
indissoluble  association,  that  the  idea  of  Position,  that 
is,  of  a  modification  of  Space,  is  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  idea  of  every  sensible  object.  It  is  now  to 
be  remarked,  as  a  not  less  important  case,  that  the 
idea  of  succession  or  of  antecedent  and  consequent, 
that  is,  a  modification  of  Time,  is  indissolubly  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  every  object.  The  idea  of  a 
modification  of  Space,  and  the  idea  of  a  modification 
of  Time,  form  parts  of  our  complex  idea  of  every  ob- 
ject. It  is  no  wonder  that  they  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary, seeing  that  they  force  themselves  upon  us,  by 
irresistible  association,  with  the  idea  of  every  ob- 
ject."'''" 

^^  As  is  shewn  in  the  text,  Time  is  a  name  for  the  aggregate* 
of  the  successions  of  our  feelings,  apart  from  the  feelings  them-| 
selves.     I  object,  however,  in  the  case  of  time,  as  I  did  in  th^ 
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^ase  of  Space,  to  considering  it  as  an  abstract  terra.  Time 
poes  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  name  (as  the  author  says)  for  the 
Ipastness,  the  presentness,  and  the  futureness  of  our  successive 
ffeelings.  It  is  rather,  I  think,  a  collective  name  for  our  feeling 
of  their  succession — for  what  the  author  called,  in  a  previous 
section,  the  part  of  the  process  "  which  consists  in  being  sen- 
sible of  their  successiveness,"  for  which  part,  he  then  said,  "  we 
have  not  a  name."  This  taking  notice  of  the  successiveness 
of  our  feelings,  whether  we  prefer  to  call  it  a  part  of  the 
feelings  themselves,  or  another  feeling  superadded  to  them,  is 
yet  something  which,  in  the  entire  mass  of  feeling  which  the 
successive  impressions  give  us,  we  are  able  to  discriminate, 
and  to  name  apart  from  the  rest.  A  perception  of  succession 
between  two  feelings  is  a  state  of  consciousness  per  se,  which 
though  we  cannot  think  of  it  separately  from  the  feelings,  we 
can  yet  think  of  as  a  completed  thing  in  itself,  and  not  as  an 
attribute  of  either  or  both  of  the  two  feelings.  Its  name,  if  it 
had  one,  would  be  a  concrete  name.  But  the  entire  series  of 
these  perceptions  of  succession  has  a  name,  Time  ;  which  I 
therefore  hold  to  be  a  concrete  name. 

However  inextricably  these  feelings  of  succession  are  mixed 
up  with  the  feelings  perceived  as  successive,  we  are  so  perfectly 
able  to  attend  to  them,  and  make  them  a  distinct  object  of 
thought,  that  we  can  compare  them  with  one  another,  without 
comparing  the  successive  feelings  in  any  other  respect.  We 
can  judge  two  or  more  successions  to  be  of  equal,  or  of  un- 
equal, rapidity.  And  if  we  find  any  series  of  feelings  of  which 
the  successive  links  follow  each  other  with  uniform  rapidity, 
such  as  the  tickings  of  a  clock,  we  can  make  this  a  standard  of 
comparison  for  all  other  successions,  and  measure  them  as 
equal  to  one,  two,  three,  or  some  other  number  of  links  of  this 
series  :  whereby  the  aggregate  Time  is  said  to  be  divided  into 
equal  portions,  and  every  event  is  located  in  some  one  of 
those  portions.  The  succession  of  our  sensations,  therefore, 
however  closely  implicated  with  the  sensations  themselves, 
may    be   abstracted   from   them    in   thought,  as    completely 
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as  any  quality  of  a  thing  can  be  abstracted  from  the 
thing. 

The  apparent  infinity  of  Time  the  author,  very  rightly,  ex- 
plains in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Space. — Ed. 

^°  In  this  section  Mr.  James  Mill  explains  Time.  He  tells 
us  that  "  it  is  a  comprehensive  word  including  all  successions, 
"  or  the  whole  of  successive  order"  (p.  116) — "a  perpetual  flow  of 
"  instants,  of  which  only  one  can  ever  be  present.  The  very 
"  idea  of  Time  is  an  idea  of  successions.  It  consists  of  this 
"  and  of  nothing  else"  (pp.  1 1 6 — 117) — "  it  is  the  single  worded 
"  abstract,  involving  the  meaning  of  the  three  several  abstracts, 
'•'  pastness,  presentness,  futureness"  (p.  118).  In  the  line  of 
"  Time,  we  have  the  concrete  line,  and  the  abstract  line  :  the 
"  concrete  line  being  the  successions  with  the  objects  :  the 
"  abstract  line,  the  successions  without  the  objects :  to  which 
"  abstract  line,  we  give  the  name  Time"  (p.  133). 

In  p.  120  he  gives  us  in  a  few  words  Dr.  Reid's  explanation 
of  Time  : — and  in  pp.  124 — 130  he  cites  at  greater  length 
Aristotle's  explanation,  as  reproduced  by  Harris  in  the 
Hermes. 

Both  Aristotle  and  Reid  include  in  their  meaning  of  Time, 
not  merely  succession,  but  duration  or  continuity.  Mr. 
James  Mill  includes  only  succession — antecedents  and  con- 
sequents. He  thinks  that  continuity  is  nothing  else  than 
an  illusion  or  prejudice,  arising  from  extreme  rapidity  of 
succession  (pp.  128 — 125). 

"  Time  and  Space  (says  Harris,  cited  p.  124)  have  this  in 
"  common,  that  they  are  both  of  them  by  nature  continuous. 
"  But  in  this  they  differ — that  all  the  parts  of  space  exist  at 
"  once  and  together ;  while  those  of  Time  only  exist  in  Transi- 
"  tion  or  Succession."  Mr.  James  Mill  proceeds  to  say — 
"  This  is  only  transcribing  the  common  language.  What  re- 
"  mained  was,  to  show  what  are  the  real  facts  couched  under 
"  this  language." 

Undoubtedly  these  facts  ought  to  be  shewn,  and  shewn 
fully.     But  I  cannot  think  that  they  are  shewn  fully  in  the 
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present  Chapter  of  the  Analysis.  On  the  contrary,  a  most 
important  part  of  the  case  is  omitted — Duration  or  Con- 
tinuity— which  Aristotle  has  put  in  the  front  of  his  exposi- 
tion, and  after  him  Read  as  well  as  Harris. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  word  Time  is  the  abstract,  having 
for  its  concrete  succeeding  objects  and  nothing  more,  we  should 
not  need  the  term  at  all.  The  abstract  term  "Succession" 
already  answers  this  purpose,  much  more  perspicuously  and 
obviously.  But  Time  includes  something  more  than  succes- 
sion. It  comprehends  not  merely  potentiality  for  succeeding 
objects  or  events,  but  also  potentiality  for  continuous  motions 
or  sensations :  it  embraces  duration  as  well  as  succession. 

The  exposition  of  Aristotle  is  adapted  to  readers  and  de- 
bates so  different  from  those  of  the  present  day,  that  it  often 
appears  strange,  and  even  mystical,  when  ever  so  well  trans- 
lated. In  the  present  case,  however,  we  derive  satisfaction 
from  knowing,  that  his  doctrine  is,  with  a  very  small  reserve, 
adopted  by  Hobbes,  the  most  anti-mystical  of  all  philosophers. 
(Hobbes  First  Grounds  of  Philosophy — Part  II.,  Sect.  7.  3). 
Aristotle  has  given  a  theory  of  Time  at  great  length,  perfectly 
clear  as  to  its  main  features,  though  in  several  of  its  details, 
obscure  and  difficult  to  follow.  I  will  add  that  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  exposition,  he  keeps  the  abstract  in  close 
implication  with  the  concrete  :  the  neglect  of  which  precaution, 
by  many  philosophers^  is  so  justly  censured  by  the  Author  of 
the  Analysis. 

Aristotle,  according  to  a  practice  frequent  with  him,  begins 
by  enumerating  various  puzzles  and  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  theory  (^ia7ropri<Tai  Physic.  IV.  10. 
p.  217.  6.  30).  In  doing  this,  here  as  elsewhere,  he  states 
the  difficulties  in  a  manner  somewhat  paradoxical.  The  citation 
of  page  1  l'6,  (together  with  note,  page  127,)  are  all  taken  from  this 
preliminary  excursion,  the  beginning  and  end  of  which  Aris- 
totle disti.'ctly  marks  (Physica  IV.  c.  10.  p.  217  b.  30.  p.  218 
a.  30).  He  then  proceeds  to  exposition  ;  and  after  remarking 
that  Time  is  one  and  alike  every  where,  amidst  the  greatest 
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diversity  of  events  succeeding  each  other — he  says  that  it  is 
not  indeed  identical  with  Motion,  (as  some  theorists  considered 
it),  but  that  it  is  nevertheless  inseparable  from  Motion  being  one 
of  the  aspects  or  appurtenances  of  Motion.  Magnitude  or  Body 
moved — Motion — Time — all  go  together  in  Aristotle's  concep- 
tion. Magnitude  is  continuous  :  Motion  is  continuous  :  Time 
is  continuous  (Physica  IV.  11.  p.  219.  a.  12.  223.  a.  10): 
Line  is  continuous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Point  is  separate 
and  indivisible  ;  no  two  Points  have  any  common  term  :  a  Line 
is  not  made  up  of  Points,  but  of  smaller  Lines;  and  every 
Line  has  Points  for  its  bounds  or  limits.  What  the  Point  is 
to  a  Line,  the  Now  or  Instant  is  to  Time  :  the  Instant  is  not 
a  portion  of  Time,  but  the  boundary  of  each  portion,  and 
the  conjoining  boundary  between  Time  past  and  Time 
future.  (Physica  IV.  11.  p.  220.  a.  5-25— VI.  3.  234. 
a.  1-24). 

Aristotle  defines  Time  as  the  Number  of  Motion  according 
to  Former  and  Later  :  i.e.,  Continuous  Motion,  considered  as 
numerable  and  successive.  To  take  the  words  of  Harris,  from 
Aristotle  (cited  p.  128  of  the  Analysis) — "  It  is  from  contem- 
"  plating  two  or  more  Instants  under  one  view,  together  with 
"  that  Interval  of  Continuity  which  subsists  between  them, 
"  that  we  acquire  insensibly  the  Idea  of  Time." — "  Months  and 
"Years  are  all  so  many  Intervals  described  as  above;  that  is 
*'  to  say,  passing  Intervals  of  Continuity  between  two  Instants 
"  viewed  together." 

Mr.  James  Mill  hardly  does  justice  to  this  exposition,  when 
he  observes  (p.  131) — "Neither  Harris  not  Reid  does  any- 
"  thing  more  than  merely  state  the  fact,  without  an  attempt  to 
"  explain  it.  That  we  cannot  have  the  idea  of  time,  without 
"  the  observation  of  succession  ;  and  that  memory  is  joined 
"  with  sense  in  the  ob.servation  of  successions, — is  the  matter 
"  of  fact.  What  Time  is,  distinct  from  the  memory  and  the 
"  sensations,  they  ought  to  have  told  us,  but  have  not." — In 
this  passage,  the  word  "  sensations"  is  evidently  used  by  Mr. 
James  Mill  as  equivalent  to  "  successions"  or  successive  sensa- 
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tions  :  and  the  observation  appears  to  me  not  well  founded. 
J  think  that  Aristotle  has  told  us,  and  Harris  after  him,  what 

^ime  is,  distinct  from  the  successive  sensations.  It  includes 
[otion  and  the  Continuity  of  Motion.  These  are  elements  of 
which  Mr.  James  Mill  takes  no  notice  :  and  they  supply  the 
'deficiency  of  which  he  complains. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  merits  of  Mr.  James  Mill's  Analysis 
that  he  has  paid  more  attention  to  movements  and  muscular 
sensibility,  as  elements  of  our  consciousness,  than  philosophers 
had  done  before  him.     But  in  this  chapter  unfortunately,  he 
has  left  them  out,  and  has  confined  himself  to  successions. 
The  explanation  of  Time,  given  in  the  main  by  Aristotle,  is 
completed  and  elucidated  by  Professor  Bain  in  his  work  on 
the  Senses  and  the  Intellect  (chapter  on  the  Muscular  Feel- 
ings, sect.  20—23,  pp.  95,  96 ;   compare  also  p.  183,  in  ed. 
3rd).     The  feeling  of  continuance  in  our  muscular  exertions, 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in  the  sweep  of  our  limbs,  is  one 
of  the  primordial  varieties  of  sensibility.     A  longer  expendi- 
ture of  our  energy  affects  the  consciousness  differently  from 
a  shorter.     In  a  full  sweep  of  the  arm,  we  are  conscious  of 
the  instant  of  commencement  as  antecedent, — the  interval  of 
continued  effort, — and  the  instant  of  termination  as  following. 
This  is  the  clearest  illustration  of  that  which  Aristotle  and 
Harris  describe  as  Time  :  two  instants  former  and  later,  with 
continuous  interval  between  them.     Motion  is  the  most  strik- 
ing and  obvious  example  of  Continuity,  and  is  therefore  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle  as  the  basis  for  his  exposition   of  Time. 
The  eternal  and  uniform  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  were 
to  him  the  most   impressive  of  all    phenomena;    the   great 
standard   by  which  all  other  motions  were  to  be  measured. 
Hobbes  also  takes  the  Line  as  the  proper  exponent  of  time. 
But  though  motion  affords  the  best  and  amplest  illustrations 
of  Continuity,  it  is  not  motion  only  that  is  felt  as  continuous. 
The  sense  of  continuance  is  felt  in  regard  to  other  impressions 
also.     Professor  Bain    observes  — "All    impressions  made  on 
"  the  mind,  whether  those  of  muscular  energy,  or  those  of  the 
"  ordinary  senses,  are  felt  differently  according  as  they  endure 
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"  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  This  is  true  of  the  higher 
"  emotions  also.  The  continuance  of  a  mental  state  must  be 
"  discriminated  by  us  from  the  very  dawn  of  consciousness ; 
"  and  hence  our  estimate  of  time  is  one  of  our  earliest  mental 
"  aptitudes.  It  attaches  to  every  feeling  that  we  possess" — 
(p.  93). 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  sense  of  continuance  is  just  asjl 
much  an  original  presentation  to  our  consciousness,  as  the 
sense  of  succession.  This  is  an  important  fact,  which  has  notf 
been  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  the  exposition  of  complex  ideas 
such  as  Time  and  Space.  The  fundamentuTn  of  Continual 
Quantity  is  an  immediate  manifestation  of  our  sensitive  dis- 
criminations not  less  than  that  of  Discrete  Quantity.  The 
complex  Idea  of  Time  embodies  both.''  Mr.  James  Mill  in- 
sists everywhere,  with  laudable  emphasis,  upon  the  necessity 
of  seeking  the  meaning  of  every  abstract  term  in  the  concrete 
particulars  out  of  which  it  grows.  But  in  explaining  Time, 
he  has  not  set  before  himself  all  the  concrete  particulars  in 
their  full  variety  and  amplitude.  Confining  himself  to  Suc- 
cession, and  scarcely  touching  Continuance,  he  has  not  been 
led  to  follow  out  the  facts  of  motion  in  all  their  diversified 
aspects,  nor  the  many  abstractions  and  generalisations  which 


^  Aristotle^s  definition  of  Time  was  much  discussed  by  his 
contemporariea  and  successors.  Both  his  pupils,  Theopbrastus 
and  Eudemus,  accepted  it:  but  there  were  many  objectors,  and 
the  earliest  of  them  notified  to  us  is,  Straton  of  Lampsakus, 
pupil  and  successor  of  Theophrastus.  Straton  objected  on  the 
ground  that  the  definition  combined  Number  and  Motion — Dis- 
crete Quantity  and  Continual  Quantity — which  combination  he 
held  to  be  inadmissible.  But  this  seems  no  valid  objection. 
Aristotle  very  properly  recognises  the  two  as  distinct  varieties 
of  Quanta — (see  Categor.  p.  4,  b.  20):  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  both  of  them  may  not  be  combined  in  the  same  complex 
idea — especially  when  we  see  that  each  of  them  has  its  distinct 
root  in  difterent  original  presentations  of  our  discriminative  con- 
sciousness. 

See  Simplikius  ad  Aristot.  Physic.  IV.  Scholia,  p.  394, 
b.  27—47.     Brandis. 
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spring  from  comparison  of  motions  with  each  other,  under 
some  one  of  these  aspects. 

In  a  note  to  this  chapter  of  the  Analysis  (p.  129)  attention 
is  called  by  Mr.  James  Mill  to  another  important  doctrine  cited 
by  Harris  out  of  Aristotle — to  the  relative  nature  of  Time. 
Can  there  be  any  time,  apart  from  the  percipient  mind  ?  asks 
Aristotle— since  time  is  the  numerable  element  in  motion,  and 
there  can  be  no  numeration  without  a  rational  mind  to  num- 
ber.* He  does  not  affirm  positively,  but  he  speaks  as  con- 
ceiving number  and  the  numbering  mind  to  be  Relatum  and 
Correlatum,  so  that  the  former  cannot  exist  without  the  latter.** 
Both  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  and  Themistius  thought  so 
likewise  after  him  :  though  Boethius  and  other  commentators 
dissented  from  the  opinion.*^  Upon  this  general  question  of 
relativity,  Aristotle  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself. 
Though  he  declares  explicitly,  that  Relata  reciprocate  in  pre- 
dication, and  are  implicated  each  with  the  other— and  though 
he  says  that  "  the  Soul  is  in  a  certain  sense  all  things"  {i.e.  is 
the  implied  correlate  of  all  our  beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  affirma- 
tions  and   negations) — yet   in    other   places,    he   limits  this 


*  Aristot.  Physica.  IV.  14,  p.  223,  a.  26. 

^  So  also  Hobbes'  First  Philosophy,  Part  11.  7,  3,  5  :— "  See- 
"  ing  all  men  confess  a  year  to  be  time,  and  yet  do  not  think  a 
"  year  to  be  the  accident  or  affection  of  any  body,  they  must 
"  needs  confess  it  to  be,  not  in  the  things  without  us,  but  only 
"  in  the  thought  of  the  mind."  (Here  Hobbes  goes  too  far, 
divesting  time  of  all  objective  character  ;  instead  of  considering 
it  as  relative  to  the  mind,  which  implies  a  subjective  and  an 
objective  aspect  combined.  The  next  passage  exhibits  this.) 
"  Time  is  the  phantasm  of  before  and  after  in  motion :  which 
"  agrees  with  the  definition  of  Aristotle.  Time  is  the  number 
"  of  motion  according  to  former  and  latter —  for  that  numbering 
"  is  an  act  of  the  mind.  To  divide  Space  or  Time,  is  nothing 
"  else  but  to  consider  one  and  another  within  the  same — division 
"  is  uot  made  by  the  operation  of  the  hands,  but  of  the  mind." 

'^  Themistius  ad  Aristot.  Physic.  IV.  p.  337,  in  Spengel's 
edition  of  Themistius — partly  extracted  by  Brandis  in  Scholia  to 
Aristotle,  p.  393,  b.  27. 
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universal  principle  by  exceptions,  which  some  of  his  commen- 
tators deprecate  as  inadmissible.'^ — G. 


*  Aristot.  Categor.,  c.  7,  p.  6,  a.  37,  b.  28 ;  p.  7,  b.  23. 
Scbolia  ad  Categor.,  p.  65,  b.  10—20.     Brandis. 

Aristot.  de  Anima,  III.,  8,  431,  b.  21,  17  ^^X')  t"  ovTa  ttojq 
k'^i  TTavra'  77  yap  ai(T6r}Ta  to.  ovTa  rj  vorjra,  tVi  S'  17  liri'^rffit}  juitv 
TO.  tTTirrjTa.  iT(i)Q,  r}  8'  alaOrjcrig  ra  alcrdr^Ta. 
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SECTION  VI. 

MOTION. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  this  term,  because 
the  idea  which  is  named  by  it  is  apt  to  present  the 
appearance  of  something  mysterious,  though,  after 
the  expositions  with  which  we  are  now  famiHar,  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  compounded,  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find. 

The  word  Motion,  is  the  abstract  of  Moving. 
What  we  have  to  investigate,  therefore,  are  the  sen- 
sations, on  account  of  which,  we  call  a  body  "moving  ;" 
motion  being  merely  moving,  the  connotation 
dropped. 

,  All  motion  is  in  a  Line,  either  a  straight  line,  or 
some  other  line.  The  idea  of  "  moving,"  therefore, 
contains,  for  one  ingredient,  the  idea  of  a  line. 

A  body  "  moving,"  is  a  body  which  is  successively 

at  every  point  of  a  line.     Every  point  of  a  line,  as 

we  have   seen,   is   a   particular   position.     A    body 

I"  moving,"  therefore,  is  a  body  first  in  one  position, 

'then  in  another,  then  m  another,  through  a  certam 

series. 

In  the  idea  of  a  Body  moving,  then,  we  can  enume- 

j  rate  the  following  particulars  :  the  idea  of  a  body,  the 

■idea  of  a  position,  the  idea  of  a   line,  the  idea  of 

succession.     These  are  all   complex  ideas ;    some  of 

them  highly  complex ;  united  into  one  idea,  motion, 

they  compose  one  of  the  most  complex  of  all  our 
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ideas.  The  ingredients,  however,  being  already  ex- 
plained, there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  compound. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  motion  includes  the  ide 
both  of  Space,  and  of  Time.  As  it  includes  the  ide 
of  Succession,  it  includes  the  idea  of  Time,  succes- 
sions in  the  abstract  (otherwise  called  instants),  with- 
out end,  receiving  the  name  of  Time.  As  it  includes 
the  idea  of  a  Line,  it  includes  the  idea  of  extension  in 
one  direction.  As  it  includes  the  idea  of  Position, 
which  is  that  of  lines,  in  every  direction,  it  includes 
the  idea  of  extension  in  every  direction  ;  but  exten- 
sion in  every  direction,  taken  abstractly,  is  Space. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that,  though  we  receive,^ 
and  that  the  most  frequently,  information  of  motionsji 
by  the  eye,  it  is  not  from  the  sensations  of  sight,  that| 
the  idea  of  motion  is  derived.  It  is  by  association  of 
ideas  alone,  that  we  fancy  we  see  motion,  as  it  is 
thence  we  fancy  that  we  see  figure,  and  distance.  The 
classes  of  sensations,  from  which  we  derive  the  idea  of 
motion,  and  the  idea  of  extension,  are  the  same ;  they 
are  the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations.  The  man 
born  blind,  is  not  without  the  idea  of  motion,  as  he  is 
without  that  of  colour ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  the 
idea  probably  much  more  precise,  than  we  who  have  en- 
tangled it  inextricably  with  the  perceptions  of  sight. 

To  recur  to  the  exposition  which  we  have  already 
given;  we  may  remember,  that  the  sensations  (taking 
the  simplest  case),  on  account  of  which  we  apply  the 
name  Line,  are  partly  sensations  of  Touch,  partly 
sensations  of  Muscular  Action.  If  we  touch  a  line  at 
one  point  with  any  part  of  our  bodies,  say  the  finger  ; 
so  long  as  the  finger  is  still,  we  have  merely  the  sensa- 
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tions,  on  account  of  which  we  call  the  line  tangible. 
As  soon  as  we  move  the  finger  along  the  line,  we  have 
the  sensations  and  ideas,  on  account  of  which  we  call 
it  extended.  But  these  new  feehngs,  on  account  of 
which  we  call  the  line  extended,  are  also  the  feehngs, 

Ion  account  of  which  we  call  the  finger  moved.  The 
sensations,  therefore,  whence  we  derive  our  ideas  of 
extension,  and  of  motion,  exist  simultaneously.  We 
have  a  certain  compound  of  feelings,  partly  sensations, 
and  partly  ideas  ;  for  we  have  already  seen,  that  the 
perception  of  succession  consists  in  a  present  sensation, 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  past  one  ;  and  we  assign 
to  this  compound,  not  one  name,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, but  two  names,  after  a  very  pecuhar  and  re- 
markable manner.  These  two  names  are.  Line  Ex- 
tended, Finger  Moved.  The  compHcation  of  the  feelings 
here,  and  of  course  the  obscurity  of  them,  is  very 
remarkable ;  though  the  naming,  as  in  certain  other 
cases  of  obscure  ideas,  is  very  distinct.  We  are  never 
misled  in  the  application  of  the  terms.  Line  Extended, 
Finger  moved  ;  though  we  may  be  very  much  puzzled 
to  shew,  of  the  compound  of  feelings  which  are  thus 
named,  and  which,  in  the  compound,  are  easily,  and 
infallibly  traced,  how  much  is  included  under  the  one 
term,  and  how  much  under  the  other.  A  certain 
portion  of  the  sensations  in  the  compound  is  peculiar 
to  what  is  called  the  Line,  another  portion  is  peculiar 
to  what  is  called  the  Finger.  The  rest  is  common  to 
.both.  The  common  part,  united  to  what  is  pecuHar 
jto  line,  is  called  line  extended  ;  the  same  common 
[part,  united  with  what  is  peculiar  to  finger,  is  called 
JFinger  moved. 

Our  ideas  of  extension  and  motion,  are,  no  doubt, 
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originally  derived  from  the  action  of  oui'  own  bodies. 
I  touch  something,  and  have  the  sensation  of  re- 
sistance. The  idea  of  resistance  is  the  fundamental 
part  in  every  combination  to  which  I  give  the  name 
of  object.  In  this  case,  there  is  the  object  touched, 
and  there  is  the  finger  touching.  A  certain  action  is 
given  to  my  finger,  still  touching  the  object.  That 
action  involves  certain  feelings  ;  these  I  combine  both 
with  the  object,  and  with  the  finger,  and  to  these  two 
combinations  I  give  the  two  names,  Object  Extended, 
Finger  Moved. 

If  any  one  shut  his  eyes,  excluding  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ideas  of  sight,  and  conceiving,  without 
admixture,  the  feeHngs  in  the  finger  and  the  arm, 
while  the  finger  passes  along  a  line,  he  will  get  some 
notion  of  the  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
whence  the  idea  of  Motion  is  derived.  They  are  feel- 
ings, which  language  does  not  enable  us  to  communi- 
cate by  words  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  very  difficult  for 
any  man  to  raise  the  ideas  of  them  in  himself 

Let  any  one  suppose,  that  the  line  commences 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  his  body.  He  begins  by 
touching  it  at  that  point  with  the  finger  of  his  right 
hand ;  and  in  this  there  is  one  state  of  feehng.  He 
gives  the  finger  the  smallest  perceptible  motion^ 
towards  the  right :  this  is  another  state  of  feeling.j) 
He  gives  it  a  further  motion,  the  smallest  perceptible, 
in  the  same  direction  :  this  is  another  state  of  feeling  ; 
and  so  on,  as  far  as  the  arm  can  reach.  The  antecedent 
states  are  in  each  instance  united  with  the  present  by 
memory,  and  by  the  amount  of  the  states,  thus  united,  ^ 
the  amount  of  the  motion  is  computed. 

Conceiving  the  case  of  a  man  born  blind,  the  more 

VOL.  II.  L 
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easily  to  exclude  the  illusions  of  association ;  it  is 
obvious,  that  such  a  man  can  obtain  the  idea  of 
another  body  in  motion,  only  by  accompanying  it 
with  his  hand  ;  or  by  associating  the  ideas,  on  account 
of  which  he  calls  the  hand,  moved,  with  the  body  in 
question.  By  frequent  operations  of  the  hand,  such 
as  that  described  above,  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  the  hand  moved.  The  ideas  of  the  sensations, 
on  account  of  which,  he  calls  it  moved,  are  easily 
raised,  easily  form  themselves  into  combination,  and 
easily  associate  themselves  with  the  object.  Hand. 
The  idea  of  Hand,  and  the  idea  of  Hand  moved, 
having  become  very  familiar,  it  is  an  easy  case  of 
association  to  transfer  the  term  moved  to  other  tilings, 
as  the  foot  moved,  the  body  moved,  the  stone  moved. 
When  he  has  become  famihar  with  the  application  of 
Moved,  as  a  connotative  term,  to  various  objects,  it  is 
easy,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  di^op  the  connota- 
tion ;  and  then  he  has  the  abstract,  Motion.^'  '- 


■  ^^  The  author  correctly,  in  my  opinion,  refers  to  our  mus- 
tular  sensibility  (aided  by  Touch),  the  fundamental  notions  of 
Resistance,  Motion,  Extension,  Space.  He  also  remarks  pro- 
perly, that  the  idea  of  motion  and  the  idea  of  extension  are 
the  same  ;  they  are  merely  different  modes  of  viewing  one  ex- 
perience. In  a  mutually  involved  series  of  properties  such  as 
these,  the  Analysis  may  proceed  in  several  different  arrange- 
ments, no  one  being  apparently  very  decisive.  The  following 
mode  is  suggested  as  on  the  whole,  the  most  consecutive. 

The  feeling  of  Resistance  expresses  what  is  probably  the 

nnost  fundamental  state  of  all,  the  consciousness  of  muscular 

/energy  or  expended  force.     Taking  the  case  of  a  dead  strain, 

or  a  pressure  without  movement,  we  have  mere  muscular  energy 

and  nothing  else.    We  have  an  indivisible,  unanalysable,  mode 
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of  conStiousness,  distinct  from  all  modes  of  passive  sensation, 
and  from  all  forms  of  emotion.  It  is  a  kind  of  consciousness 
remarkably  constant  in  its  character  ;  it  varies  in  degree,  but 
with  this  pecuHarity  that  because  a  man  is  physically  weaker 
than  usual,  he  does  not  on  that  account  exaggerate  or  misre- 
present the  degree  of  his  muscular  expenditure  ;  the  feeling  of 
lifting  two  pounds  is  not  made  the  same  as  the  feeling  of  lift- 
ing four  pounds,  although  in  some  of  the  incidents  of  exertion, 
as  in  the  organic  state  of  exhaustion,  the  smaller  expenditure 
in  one  state  is  held  to  be  equal  to  the  greater  expenditure  in 
another  state.  The  consciousness  of  putting  forth  power  is 
the  most  uniform,  the  least  variable,  of  all  our  sensibilities  ; 
the  same  amount  of  actual  force  expended  is  estimated  as 
nearly  the  same  under  all  circumstances. 

In  being  conscious  of  expended  energy,  we  discriminate  its! 
degrees,  within  certain  limits;  we  know  when  we  increase  orl 
diminish  the  amount ;  and  our  sensibility  is  measured  by  thef 
smallness  of  the  difference  that  makes  a  change  in  our  con- 
sciousness.    This  discrimination  is  the  basis  of  our  estimate 
of   the   property  termed    Force,  Resistance,  Momentum,  in 
moving  bodies.     Our  idea  of  force  is  a  muscular  idea,  an  idea 
of  muscular  force  of  a  certain  amount.     Force  may  be  viewed 
in  other  ways,  or  from  other  aspects,  but  its  direct  and  simple 
estimate  is  muscular  energy  in  the  dead  strain. 

2.   We  are  farther  conscious  of  muscular  energy  as  more  orl 
less  enduring  or  continuing.     Our  consciousness  varies  accord- 1 
iug  as  a  strain  is  protracted  ;  a  weight  supported  half  a  minute ' 
gives  a  feeling  different  from  a  weight  supported  a  quarter  of  a 
minute. 

Farther,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  increase  of  con- 
tinuance is  not  confounded  with  increase  of  force  in  the  same 
time.  Mechanically  speaking,  it  is  the  same  to  us,  whether 
we  support  two  pounds  one  minute,  or  one  pound  two  minutes  ; 
the  energy  gone  out  of  us,  the  oxidation,  or  consumption  of 
material,  must  be  the  same  for  both.  But  the  consciousness  is 
not  the  same  for  both  ;  each  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
we  recognise  the  distinction  in  clear  consciousness.     If  we 

L  2 
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confounded  all  modes  of  expended  energy  that  are  dynamically 
equal,  we  should  be  disqualified  from  attaining  the  ideas  of 
motion  and  extension. 

(When  energy  is  accompanied  by  movement,  there  is  a  new 
and  characteristic  mode  of  consciousness,  of  vital  importance. 
Energy  in  the  dead  strain  and  energy  with  motion  may  be 
equal  as  regard  expended  force,  but  they  are  not  the  same  to 
our  feelings.  Continuance  in  the  one  is  a  different  fact  from 
continuance  in  the  other.  The  feeling  of  continuance  in 
moving  energy  is  the  fact  that  we  call  motion  ;  and  also  the 
fundamental  property,  the  starting  point,  with  reference  to 
Extension  ;  although  much  more  is  wanted  to  complete  that 
cognition.  Mere  dead  strain  would  not  amount  to  extension  ; 
and  the  discriminating  of  dead  strain  from  moving  strain  is 
thus  of  essential  moment.  From  the  sense  of  this  distinction, 
and  the  estimate  of  degree  of  continuance  in  movement,  we 
begin  at  once  the  experience  of  motion  and  the  ground-work 
of  extension. 

The  consciousness  of  continuance  whether  of  dead  strain  or 
Ipf  movement  is  also  a  consciousness  of  duration,  but  not  the 
Ipnly  mode   of  becoming  versed  in  this  property.      All  our 
mental     states,  —  whether      muscular     feelings,     sensations, 
emotions,  thoughts,  volitions, — are  different  as  they  are  more 
or  less  continued,  and  this  consciousness  of  difference  is  a 
consciousness  of  Duration  or  Time.  Hence  the  usual  saying  that 
Time  is  a  property  common  to  the  Object  and  to  the  subject. 
The  object  experiences  of  motion  and  extension  are  the  most 
convenient  modes  of  measuring  time,  they  are  the  most  accu- 
rate and   discriminative,  but  they  are  not  the  only   nor  the 
chief  concrete  embodiments  of  it.  We  often  measure  time  by  the 
duration  and  succession  of  our  feelings  and  thoughts. 
.     3.  Another  mode  of  discrimination  inhering  in  our  muscular 
■consciousness  is  the  degree  of  movement,  as  slow  or  quick. 
fWe  are  differently  affected  according  to  the  rapidity  of  our 
'  movements  ;  an  accelerated  pace  in  the  arm,  or  in  the  whole 
body,  sensibly  alters  our  feelings.     Farther,  we  do  not  com- 
pound this  alteration  with  its  dynamical  equivalents  in  the 
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other  modes — with  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  dead  strain, 
in  the  continuance  of  the  dead  strain,  or  in  the  continuance  of 
movement.  A  characteristic  mode  of  feeling  attends  this 
special  form  of  augmenting  or  reducing  our  expenditure  of 
force.  The  consequence  is,  a  feeling  of  velocity  or  speed  of 
movement.  But  this  feeling  of  speed  is  not  all.  We  gain 
another  equivalent  of  degrees  of  extension  ;  more  speed  in  the 
same  time  being  equal  to  more  time  with  the  same  speed.  It 
is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  we  are  premature  in  speak- 
ing of  extension,  or  in  regarding  it  as  arrived  at,  at  once  by  our 
primary  experiences  of  movement ;  much  has  to  be  gone 
through  before  this  is  fully  formed  or  developed.  Motion  is 
the  fundamental  fact,  but  motion  is  a  fact  of  succession,  and 
can  do  nothing  to  suggest  a  group  of  contemporaneous  pheno- 
mena, an  outspread  universe  of  the  co-existing  in  time.  Our 
primary  sensibility  is  a  mere  thread  of  succession,  duration,  or 
continuance ;  we  have  to  acquire  by  a  process  of  aggregation 
and  association,  the  highly  artificial  experience  of  things  per- 
manently situated  in  a  relationship  of  co-existence  in  space  or 
extension. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Sensation  comes  to  our  aid,  Pas4 
sive  sensation  by  itself  is  incompetent  to  give  us  the  founda4 
tions  of  extension  ;  through  it,  we  have  neither  resistance  nor^ 
movement,  nor  any  fact  partaking  in  what  is  essential  to  the 
extended  or  object  universe.  Mere  warmth,  odour,  relish, 
touch,  sound,  colour,  contain  no  elements  of  extension.  The 
co-operation  with  moving  energy  is  what  introduces  us  to  the 
object  world. 

How  then  does  Sensation  aid  muscularity  in  evolving  Ex- 
tension ?  In  various  ways,  but  chiefly  thus.  Our  movement* 
are  not  performed  in  vacuo,  but  in  conjunction  with  sensation.| 
The  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm,  are  usually  conjoined 
with  sensations  of  touch.  We  draw  the  hand  across  a  table  ; 
there  is  an  arm  sensibility,  purely  motor  or  energetic,  which 
is  distinct  from  every  mode  of  passive  sensation.  There 
accompanies  it,  however,  a  series  of  tactile  sensations,  making 
a  united  experience,  active  and  passive.     If  this  conjunctioa 
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were  to  happen  but  once,  nothing  would  be  thought  of  it 
farther  than  as  a  mere  experience  of  succession.  Again,  in 
another  situation  the  sweep  of  the  movement  ends  in  a  con- 
tact or  sensation  of  touch,  or  begins  in  the  loss  of  such  a 
contact.  So  far,  these  are  mere  casual  conjunctions,  unions  of 
moving  energy  and  passive  sensibility.  But  in  the  course  of 
many  trials,  there  arise  uniform  conjunctions  of  movement 
with  passive  sensibility  :  the  same  movement  being  associated 
with  the  same  tactile  series,  or  with  the  same  beginning  or 
ending  of  tactile  sensation.  Take  the  case  of  the  movement 
of  the  hand  over  the  surface  of  our  own  body.  A  certain 
definite  start,  and  definite  amount  of  exertion  brings  with  it  a 
uniform  tactile  sensation,  as  in  drawing  the  hand  over  the 
face.  This  uniformity  generates  an  expectation  that  the  same 
sensation  will  follow  on  the  same  definite  energy.  Many  such 
conjunctions  are  formed  in  this  manner.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing variety  of  the  experience  of  such  concurrences ;  namely, 
when  we  reverse  a  movement,  and  find  a  series  of  sensations 
identified  as  the  same  in  an  inverted  order.  The  hand  passed 
along  the  side  of  a  knife,  experiences  movement  coupled  with 
sensations,  as  often  as  the  movement  is  made  ;  the  inverted 
movement  inverts  the  sensations. 

The    supposition,    hitherto,    has   been    confined  to  Touch. 

^hen  we  take  in  sight,  the  scope  for  the  operation  is  greatly 
enlarged.  Almost  all  our  movements  are  conjoined  with 
'optical  changes — sensations  of  colour  and  of  visible  form  in  a 
certain  sequence.  We  speedily  detect  a  number  of  uniform 
occurrences  of  movement  and  visible  sensation.  The  same 
movement  gives  the  same  series  of  appearances  at  all  times  ; 
and  an  inverted  movement  corresponds  with  an  inverted  order. 
Here  too  we  attain  to  a  number  of  uniformities  of  coincidence, 
with  the  expectation  of  future  occurrence.  A  certain  move- 
ment of  the  eyes  is  accompanied  with  an  optical  series,  as 
scanning  the  starry  heavens  ;  as  often  as  the  movement  is  re- 
peated from  the  same  stand-point,  the  optical  series  is  re- 
peated ;  the  inverted  movement  gives  the  inverted  series.    We 
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contract  an  expectation,  that  such  a  coincidence  will  occur 
in  the  future,  and  this  expectation  is  our  idea  of  the  starry 
space. 

Our  idea  of  extended  things  is  thus  completed  by  sensationJ 
It  is  a  series  of  conjunctions,  or  associations,  of  movements 
and  sensations,  in  a  fixed  order.  We  do  not  in  our  idea  o^ 
space,  command  an  entire  view  at  one  glance  ;  the  successive 
perception  of  points  or  limited  portions  is  what  we  begin  with, 
and  is  the  character  of  the  mind's  working  even  after  we  are 
educated  to  the  utmost.  The  co-existing  in  space,  is  the 
mind's  potentiality  of  finding  definite  sensations  by  means  of 
definite  movements :  and  it  seems  impossible  to  assign  any 
other  meaning  or  import  to  the  phenomena.  The  genesis  of 
the  idea  of  space  determines  our  mode  of  settling  the  great 
question  of  the  Perception  of  a  material  world. — B. 

^^  It  will  be  both  useful  and  interesting  to  the  inquiring 
reader,  if  I  add  to  the  analysis  of  these  very  complex  ideas  by 
the  author  of  the  present  treatise,  and  to  that  by  Mr.  Bain, 
the  analysis  given  of  them  by  the  other  great  living  master  of 
the  Association  psychology,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  are  from  his  "  Principles  of  Psychology.^' 
First,  of  Hesistance  : 

"  On  raising  the  arm  to  a  horizontal  position  and  keeping  it 
"  so,  and  still  more  on  dealing  similarly  with  the  leg,  a  sensa-' 
"  tion  is  felt,  which,  tolerably  strong  as  it  is  at  the  outset,  pre-ri 
*'  sently  becomes  unbearable.  If  the  limb  be  uncovered,  and! 
"  be  not  brought  against  anything,  this  sensation  is  associatedl 
"  with  no  other,  either  of  touch  or  pressure."  This  is  the 
sensation  of  Muscular  Tension. 

"Allied  to  the  sensation  accompanying  tension  of  the  musclesi 
"  is  that  accompanying  the  act  of  contracting  them — the  sensa-* 
"  tion  of  muscular  motion.  .  . .  While,  from  the  muscles  of  a  limb 
"  at  rest,  no  sensation  rises  ;  while,  from  the  muscles  of  a  limb  in 
"  a  state  of  continuous  strain,  there  arises  a  continuous  sensa- 
"  tion  which  remains  uniform  for  a  considerable  time ;  from  the 
"  muscle  of  a  limb  in  motion,  there  arises  a  sensation  which  is 
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*'  ever  undergoing  increase  or  decrease,  or   change  of  com- 
"  position. 

"  When  we  express  our  immediate  experiences  of  a  body  by 
"  saying  that  it  is  Juird,  what  are  the  experiences  implied  ? 
"  First,  a  sensation  of  pressure,  of  considerable  intensity,  is 
"  implied  ;  and  if,  as  in  most  cases,  this  sensation  of  pressure 
"  is  given  to  a  finger  voluntarily  thrust  against  the  object,  then 
"  there  is  simultaneously  felt  a  correspondingly  strong  sensa- 
"  tion  of  muscular  tension.  But  this  is  not  all :  for  feelings  of 
"  pressure  and  muscular  tension  may  be  given  by  bodies  which 
"  we  call  soft,  provided  the  compressing  finger  follows  the 
"  surface  as  fast  as  it  gives  way.  In  what  then  consists  the 
"  difference  between  the  perceptions?  In  this;  that  whereas 
"  when  a  soft  body  is  pressed  with  increasing  force,  the  syn- 
"  chronous  sensations  of  increasing  pressure  and  increasing 
"  muscular  tension  are  accompanied  by  sensations  of  muscular 
"  movement ;  when  a  hard  body  is  pressed  with  increasing 
"  force  these  sensations  of  increasing  pressure  and  tension  are 
"  not  accompanied  by  sensations  of  muscular  movement.  Con- 
sidered by  itself,  then,  the  perception  of  softness  may  be  de- 
*  fined  as  the  establishment  in  consciousness  of  a  relation  of 
simultaneity  between  three  series  of  sensations — a  series  of 
increasing  sensations  of  pressure  ;  a  series  of  increasing  sen- 
sations of  tension  ;  and  a  series  of  sensations  of  motion. 
And  the  perception  of  hardness  is  the  same,  with  omission 
"  of  the  last  series."     (pp.  212,  218.) 

Of  Extension  ;  and  first,  of  Form  or  Figure  : 
"  It  is  an  anciently  established  doctrine  that  Form  or  Figure, 
"  which  we  may  call  the  most  complex  mode  of  extension,  is 
"  resolvable  into  relative  magnitude  of  parts.  An  equilateral 
"  triangle  is  one  of  which  the  three  sides  are  alike  in  magni- 
"  tude.  An  ellipse  is  a  symmetrical  closed  curve,  of  which 
"  the  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  are  one  greater  than 
"  the  other.  A  cube  is  a  solid,  having  all  its  surfaces  of  the 
"  same  magnitude,  and  all  its  angles  of  the  same  magnitude. 
"  A  cone  is  a  solid,  successive  sections  of  which,  made  at  right 
"  angles  to  the  axis,  are  circles  regularly  decreasing  in  magni- 
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"  tude  as  we  progress  from  base  to  apex.  Any  object  described 
"  as  narrow  is  one  whose  breadth  is  of  small  magnitude  when 
"  compared  with  its  length.  A  symmetrical  figure  is  a  figure  in 
"  which  the  homologous  parts  on  opposite  sides  are  equal  in 
"  macrnitude.  Figures  which  we  class  as  similar  to  each  other, 
"  are  such  that  the  relation  of  magnitude  between  any  two 
*'  parts  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  the  relation  of  magnitude  between 
"  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other.  Add  to  which,  that  an 
"  alteration  in  the  form  of  anything,  is  an  alteration  in  the 
"  comparative  sizes  of  some  of  its  parts — a  change  in  the 
"  relations  of  magnitude  subsisting  between  them  and  the  other 
"  parts,  and  that  by  continuously  altering  the  relative  magni- 
*'  tudes  of  its  parts,  any  figure  may  be  changed  indefinitely. 
"  Hence,  figure  being  wholly  resolvable  into  relations  of  mag- 
"  nitude  we  may  go  on  to  aualyze  that  out  of  which  these  rela- 
"  tions  are  formed — magnitude  itself."     (pp.  224,  225.) 

Next  therefore,  of  Magnitude  : 

"  What  is  a  magnitude,  considered  aoalytically  ?  The  repm 
"  is.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  relations  of  position.  When  we 
"  conceive  anything  as  having  a  certain  bulk,  we  conceive  its 
"  opposite  limiting  surfaces  as  more  or  less  removed  from 
"  each  other ;  that  is,  as  related  in  position.  When  we  imagine 
"  a  line  of  definite  length,  we  imagine  its  termini  as  occupying 
"  points  in  space  having  some  positive  distance  from  each 
"  other ;  that  is,  as  related  in  position.  As  a  solid  is  deconi- 
"  posable  into  planes ;  a  plane  into  lines  ;  lines  into  points  ; 
"  and  as  adjacent  points  can  neither  be  known  nor  conceived  as 
"  distinct  from  each  other,  except  as  occupying  different  places 
"in  space — that  is,  as  occupying  not  the  same  position,  but 
"  relative  positions — it  follows  that  every  cognition  of  magni- 
"  tude,  is  a  cognition  of  one  or  more  relations  of  position,  which 
*'  are  presented  to  consciousness  as  like  or  unlike  one  or  more 
"  other  relations  of  position."     (p.  226.) 

And  finally,  of  Position  : 

"  This  analysis  of  itself  brings  us  to  the  remaining  space- 
"  attribute  of  body — Position.  Like  magnitude,  Position  can- 
"  not  be  known  absolutely  ;  but  can  be  known  only  relatively. 
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"The  notion  of  position  is,  in  itself,  the  notion  of  relative 
"  position.  The  position  of  a  thing  is  inconceivable,  save  by 
*'  thinking  of  that  thing  as  at  some  distance  from  one  or 
"  more  other  things.  The  essential  element  of  the  idea  will 
"  be  best  seen,  on  observing  under  what  conditions  only,  it  can 
"  come  into  existence.  Imagine  a  solitary  point  A,  in  in- 
"  finite  space ;  and  suppose  it  possible  for  that  point  to  be 
"  known  by  a  being  having  no  locality,  what  now  can  be  predi- 
"  Gated  respecting  its  place  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Imagine 
"  another  point  B  to  be  added.  What  can  now  be  predicated 
"  respecting  the  two  ?  Still  nothing.  The  points  having  no 
"  attributes  save  position,  are  not  comparable  in  themselves  ; 
"  and  nothing  can  be  said  of  their  relative  position,  from  lack  of 
"  anything  with  which  to  compare  it.  The  distance  between 
"  them  may  be  either  infinite  or  infinitesimal,  according  to  the 
"  measure  used ;  and  as,  by  the  hypothesis,  there  exists  no 
"  measure — as  space  contains  nothing  save  these  two  points  ; 
'^  the  distance  between  them  is  unthinkable.  But  now  imagine 
"  that  a  third  point  C  is  added.  Immediately  it  becomes  pos- 
"  sible  to  frame  a  proposition  respecting  their  positions.  The 
"  two  distances,  A  to  B,  and  A  to  C,  serve  as  measures  to  each 
"  other.  The  space  between  A  and  B  may  be  compared  with 
"  the  space  between  A  and  C ;  and  the  relation  of  position  in 
"  which  A  stands  to  B  becomes  thinkable,  as  hke  or  unlike  the 
"  relation  in  which  A  stands  to  C.  Thus,  then,  it  is  manifest 
"  that  position  is  not  an  attribute  of  body  in  itself,  but  only  in 
"  its  connection  with  the  other  contents  of  the  universe. 

"  It  remains  to  add,  that  relations  of  position  are  of  two 
"jkinds  :  those  which  subsist  between  subject  and  object ;  and 
'Ithose  which  subsist  between  either  different  objects,  or  dif- 
'Iferent  parts  of  the  same  object.  Of  these  the  last  are  re- 
*1  solvable  into  the  first.  It  needs  but  to  remember,  on  the 
"  one  hand,  that  in  the  dark  a  man  can  discover  the  rela- 
'*  tive  positions  of  two  objects  only  by  touching  first  one  and 
"  then  the  other,  and  so  inferring  their  relative  positions  from 
"  his  own  position  towards  each ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
"  by   vision    no  knowledge  of  their  relative  positions  can   be 
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"reached  save  through  a  perception  of  the  distance  of  each 
"  from  the  eye;  to  see  that  ultimately  all  relative  positions  may 
"  be  decomposed  into  relative  positions  of  subject  and  object. 

"  These  conclusions — that  Figure  is  resolvable  into  relative 
"  magnitudes  ;  that  magnitude  is  resolvable  into  relative  posi 
"tions;  and  that  all  relative  positions  may  finally  be  reduce 
"  to  positions  of  subject  and  object — will  be  fully  confirme 
"  on  considering  the  process  by  which  the  space-attributes  of 
"  body  become  known  to  a  blind  man.  He  puts  out  his  hand 
"  and  touching  something,  thereby  becomes  cognizant  of  its 
"  position  with  respect  to  himself.  He  puts  out  his  other  hand, 
"  and  meeting  no  resistance  above  or  on  one  side  of  the  posi- 
"  tion  already  found,  gains  some  negative  knowledge  of  the 
"  thing's  magnitude — a  knowledge  which  three  or  four  touches 
"  on  different  sides  of  it  serve  to  render  positive.  And  then, 
"  by  continuing  to  move  his  hands  over  its  surface,  he  acquires 
"  a  notion  of  its  figure.  What,  then,  are  the  elements  out  of 
"  which,  by  synthesis,  his  perceptions  of  magnitude  and 
"  figure  are  framed  ?  He  has  received  nothing  but  simul- 
"  taneous  and  successive  touches.  Each  touch  established  a 
"  relation  of  position  between  his  centre  of  consciousness  and 
"  the  point  touched.  And  all  he  can  know  respecting  magni- 
"  tude  and  figure — that  is,  respecting  the  relative  position  of 
"  these  points  to  each  other — is  necessarily  known  through  the 
"  relative  positions  in  which  they  severally  stand  to  himself. 

"  Our  perceptions  of  all  thespace-attributesof  body  being  thuSi 
''decomposable  into  perceptions  of  position  like  that  gained i 
"  by  a  single  act  of  touch ;  we  have  next  to  inquire  what  is] 
"  contained  in  a  perception  of  this  kind,     A  little  thought' 
"  will  make  it  clear  that  to  perceive  the  position  of  anything 
"  touched,  is  really  to  perceive  the  position  of  that  part  of 
"  the   body    in    which    the    sensation    of    touch    is    located. 
"  Whence  it  follows  that  our  knowledge  of  the  positions  of 
"  objects,   is  built  upon   our  knowledge    of   the  positions    of 
"  our  members  towards  each  other — knowledge  both  of  their 
"  fixed  relations,  and  of  those  temporary  relations  they  are 
"  placed  in  by  every  change  of  muscular  adjustment.     That 
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"  this  knowledge  is  gained  by  a  mutual  exploration  of  the  parts 
"  — by  a  bringing  of  each  in  contact  with  the  others — by  a 
"  moving  over  each  other  in  all  possible  ways  ;  and  that  the 
"  motions  involved  in  these  explorations,  are  known  by  their 
"  reactions  upon  consciousness  ;  are  propositions  that  scarcely 
"  need  stating.  But  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  carry  the 
"  analysis  further  without  analysing  our  perception  of  motion, 
"  Relative  position  and  motion  are  two  ideas  of  the  same  expe- 
"  rience.  We  can  neither  conceive  motion  without  conceiving 
"  relative  position,  nor  discover  relative  position  without  motion. 
"  In  the  present,  therefore,  we  must  be  content  with  the  con- 
"  elusion  that,  whether  visual  or  tactual,  the  perception  of  every 
"  statical  attribute  of  body  is  resolvable  into  perceptions  of 
"  relative  position  which  are  gained  through  motion."  (pp.  226 
"—229.) 

In  further  prosecution  of  the  analysis  : 

"  How  do  we  become  cognizant  of  the  relative  positions  of 

two  points  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ?  Such  two  points, 
considered  as  coexistent,  involve  the  germinal  idea  of  Space. 

Such  two  points  disclosed  to  consciousness  by  two  succes- 
}'  sive  tactual  sensations  proceeding  from  them,  involve  the 
"  germinal  idea  of  Time.  And  the  series  of  muscular  sensa- 
"  tions  by  which,  when  self-produced,  these  two  tactual  sensa- 
"  tions  are  separated,  involve  the  germinal  idea  of  Motion. 
"  The  questions  to  be  considered  then  are — In  what  order  do 
'•  these  germinal  ideas  arise  ?  and — How  are  they  de- 
"  veloped  ? 

"...  Taking  for  our  subject  a  newly-born  infant,  let  us 
"  call  the  two  points  on  its  body  between  which  a  relation  is  to 
"  be  established,  A  and  Z,  Let  us  assume  these  points  to  be 
"anywhere  within  reach  of  the  hands — say  upon  the  cheek. 
*'  By  the  hypothesis,  nothing  is  at  present  known  of  these 
"points;  either  as  coexisting  in  Space,  as  giving  successive 
"  sensations  in  Time,  or  as  being  brought  into  relation  by 
"  Motion.  If,  now,  the  infant  moves  its  arm  in  such  a  way  as 
"  to  touch  nothing,  there  is  a  certam  vague  reaction  upon  its 
*'  consciousness — a    sensation    of    muscular    tension.       This 
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*'  sensation  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  indefinite  in  its  com- 
"  mencement ;  indefinite  in  its  termination  ;  and  indefinite  in 
"  all  its  intermediate  changes.  Its  strength  is  proportionate 
"  to  the  degree  of  muscular  contraction.  Whence  it  follows 
**  that  as  the  limb  starts  from  a  state  of  rest,  in  which  there  is 
"  no  contraction  ;  and  as  it  can  reach  a  position  requiring  ex- 
"  treme  contraction  only  by  passing  through  positions  requir- 
*'  iug  intermediate  degrees  of  contraction ;  and  as  the  degrees 
"  of  contraction  must  therefore  form  a  series  ascending  by  in- 
"  finitesimal  increments  from  zero  ;  the  sensations  of  tension 
"  must  also  form  such  a  series.  And  the  like  must  be  the  case 
"  with  all  subsequent  movements  and  their  accompanying 
"  sensations  ;  seeing  that,  be  it  at  rest  or  in  action,  a  muscle 
"  cannot  pass  from  any  one  state  to  any  other  without  going 
"  through  all  the  intermediate  states.  Thus,  then,  the  infant, 
"  on  moving  its  arm  backv/ards  and  forwards  without  touching 
"  anything,  is  brought  to  what  we  may  distinguish  as  a  nascent 
"  consciousness — a  consciousness  not  definitely  divisible  into 
"  states ;  but  a  consciousness  the  variations  of  which  pass  in- 
"  sensibly  into  each  other,  like  undulations  of  greater  or  less 
"  magnitude.  And  while  the  states  of  consciousness  are  thus 
"  incipient — thus  indistinctly  separated,  there  can  be  no  clear 
"  comparison  of  them  ;  no  thought,  properly  so  called  ;  and 
"  consequently  no  ideas  of  Motion,  Time,  or  Space,  as  we 
"  understand  them.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  hand  touches 
"  something.  A  sudden  change  in  consciousness  is  produced — 
"  a  change  that  is  incisive  in  its  commencement,  and,  when 
"  the  hand  is  removed,  equally  incisive  in  its  termination.  In 
"  the  midst  of  the  continuous  feeling  of  muscular  tension, 
"  vaguely  rising  and  falling  in  intensity,  there  all  at  once 
"  occurs  a  distinct  feeling  of  another  kind.  This  feeling, 
"  beginning  and  ending  abruptly,  constitutes  a  definite  state 
"  of  consciousness  ;  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  TYiark  in  conscious- 
"  ness.  By  similar  experiences  other  such  marks  are  pro- 
"  duced  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  multiplied,  there 
"  arises  a  possibility  of  comparing  them,  both  in  respect  to 
"  their  degrees  and  their  relative  positions  ;  while  at  the  same 
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"  time,  the  feelings  of  muscular  tension  being,  as  it  were, 
"  divided  out  into  lengths  by  these  superposed  marks,  become 
"  similarly  comparable  ;  and  so  there  are  acquired  materials 
"  for  a  simple  order  of  thought.  Observe,  also,  that  while 
"  these  tactual  sensations  may,  when  several  things  are  touched 
*'  in  succession,  produce  successive  marks  in  consciousness, 
"  separated  by  intervening  muscular  sensations,  they  may 
"  also  become  continually  coexistent  with  these  muscular 
"  sensations ;  as  when  the  finder  is  drawn  along  a  surface. 
"  And  observe  further,  that  when  the  surface  over  which  the 
"  finger  is  drawn  is  not  a  foreign  body,  but  some  part  of  the 
"  subject's  body,  these  muscular  sensations,  and  the  continuous 
"  tactual  sensation  joined  with  them,  are  accompanied  by  a 
"  series  of  tactual  sensations  proceeding  from  that  part  of  the 
*'  skin  over  which  the  finger  is  drawn.  Thus,  then,  when  the 
"  infant  moves  its  finger  along  the  surface  of  its  body  from  A 
"  to  Z,  there  are  simultaneously  impressed  upon  consciousness 
"  three  sets  of  sensations — the  varying  series  of  sensations 
"  proceeding  from  the  muscles  in  action  ;  the  series  of  tactual 
"  sensations  proceeding  from  the  points  of  the  skin  succes- 
"  sively  touched  between  A  and  Z  ;  and  the  continuous  sensa- 
"tion  of  touch  from  the  finger-end.  ...  As  subsequent 
"  motions  of  the  finger  over  the  surface  from  A  to  Z  always 
"  result  in  the  like  simultaneous  sets  of  sensations,  these,  in 
"  course  of  time,  become  mdissolubly  associated.  Thouah  the 
"  series  of  tactual  sensations,  A  to  Z,  being  producible  by  a 
"  foreign  body  moving  over  the  same  surface,  can  be  dissoci- 
"  ated  from  the  others ;  and  though,  if  the  cheek  be  with- 
"  drawn  by  a  movement  of  the  head,  the  same  motion  of  the 
"  hand,  with  its  accompanying  muscular  sensations,  mav  occur 
"  without  any  sensation  of  touch ;  yet,  when  these  two  series 
"  are  linked  by  the  tactual  sensation  proceeding  from  the 
"  finger-end,  they  necessarily  proceed  together ;  and  become 
"  inseparably  connected  in  thought.  Whence  it  obviously  re- 
"  suits  that  the  series  of  tactual  sensations  A  to  Z,  and  the 
"  series  of  muscular  sensations  which  invariably  accompanies  it 
"  when  self-produced,  serve  as  mutual  equivalents  ;  and  beino- 
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"  two  sides  of  the  same  experience,  suggest  each  other  in  con- 
"  sciousness. 

"  Due  attention  having  been  paid  to  this  fact,  let  us  go  on 
"  to  consider  what  must  happen  when  something  touches,  at 
"  the  same  moment,  the  entire  surface  between  A  and  Z.  This 
"  surface  is  supplied  by  a  series  of  independent  nerve-fibres, 
"  each  of  which  at  its  peripheral  termination  becomes  fused 
"  into,  or  continuous  with,  the  surrounding  tissue  ;  each  of 
"  which  is  affected  by  impressions  falling  within  a  specific  area 
"  of  the  skin  ;  and  each  of  which  produces  a  separate  state  of 
"  consciousness.  When  the  finger  is  drawn  along  this  surface 
"  these  nerve-fibres  A,  B,  C,  D  .  .  .  Z,  are  excited  in  succession ; 
"  that  is — produce  successive  states  of  consciousness.  And 
"  when  something  covers,  at  the  same  moment,  the  whole  sur- 
"  face  between  A  and  Z,  they  are  excited  simultaneously  ;  and 
"  produce  what  tends  to  become  a  single  state  of  conscious- 
"  ness.  Already  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  a  parallel 
"  case,  how,  when  impressions  first  known  as  having  sequent 
"  positions  in  consciousness  are  afterwards  simultaneously 
"  presented  to  consciousness,  the  sequent  positions  are  trans- 
"  formed  into  coexistent  positions,  which,  when  consolidated  by 
"  frequent  presentations,  are  used  in  thought  as  equivalent  to 
"  the  sequent  positions.''  ...  As  the  series  of  tactual  impres- 


^  "  Objects  laid  upon  the  surface  will  come  to  be  distinguished 
"  from  each  other  by  the  relative  lengths  of  the  series  they 
"  cover  ;  or,  when  broad  as  well  as  long,  by  the  groups  of  series 
"  which  they  cover.  ...  By  habit  these  siaiultaneous  excita- 
"  tions,  from  being  at  first  known  indirectly  by  translation  into 
"  the  serial  ones,  will  come  to  be  known  directly,  and  the  serial 
"  ones  will  be  forgotten  :  just  as  in  childhood  the  words  of  a 
"  new  language,  at  first  understood  by  means  of  their  equiva- 
"  lents  in  the  mother  tongue,  are  presently  understood  by  them- 
"  selves ;  and  if  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother  tongue,  lead 
"  to  the  ultimate  loss  of  it."  We  see  that  "  a  set  of  [nervous] 
"  elements  may  be  excited  simultaneously  aa  well  as  serially ; 
"  that  so,  a  quasi  single  state  of  consciousness  becomes  the  equi- 
"  valent  of  a  series  of  states  ;  that  a  relation  between  what  we 
"  call  coexistent  positions  thus  represents  a  relation  of  successive 
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"  sions  A  to  Z,  known  as  having  sequent  positions  in  con- 
"  sciousness,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  found  to  be  equivalent  to 
"  the  accompanying  series  of  muscular  impressions ;  and 
"  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  simultaneous  tactual  impressions 
*'  A  to  Z,  which,  as  presented  together,  are  necessarily  pre- 
"  sented  in  coexistent  positions  ;  it  follows  that  these  two 
"  last  are  found  to  be  the  equivalents  of  each  other.  A  series 
"  of  muscular  sensations  becomes  known  as  equivalent  to  a 
"  series  of  coexistent  positions  ;  and  being  habitually  joined 
"  with  it,  becomes  at  last  unthinkable  without  it.  Thus,  the 
"  relation  of  coexistent  positions  between  the  points  A  and  Z 
"  (and  by  implication  all  intermediate  points)  is  necessarily 
"  disclosed  by  a  comparison  of  experiences :  the  ideas  of 
"  Space,  Time,  and  Motion,  are  evolved  together.  When  the 
"  successive  states  of  consciousness  A  to  Z,  are  thought  of  as 
"  having  relative  positions,  the  notion  of  Time  becomes 
"  nascent.  When  these  states  of  consciousness,  instead  of 
"  occurring  serially,  occur  simultaneously,  their  relative  posi- 
"  tions,  which  were  before  sequent,  necessarily  become  co- 
"  existent ;  and  there  arises  a  nascent  consciousness  of  space. 
"  And  when  these  two  relations  of  coexistent  and  sequent  posi- 
"  tions  are  both  presented  to  consciousness  along  with  a  series 
"  of  sensations  of  muscular  tension,  a  nascent  idea  of  Motion 
"  results. 

"  The  developmeut  of  these  nascent  ideas,  arising  as  it  does 
"  from  a  still  further  accumulation  and  comparison  of  expe- 
"  riences,  will  be  readily  understood.  What  has  been  above 
"  described  as  taking  place  with  respect  to  one  relation  of  co- 
"  existent  positions  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin — or  rather,  one 


"  positions,  and  that  this  symbolic  relatiou  being  far  briefer,  is 
"  habitually  thought  of  in  place  of  that  it  symbolizes  ;  and  that, 
"  by  the  continued  use  of  such  symbols,  and  the  union  of  them 
"  with  more  complex  ones,  are  generated  our  ideas  of  .  .  .  exten- 
"  sion — ideas  which,  like  those  of  the  algebraist  working  out  an 
"  equation,  are  wholly  unlike  the  ideas  symbolized,  and  which 
"  yet,  like  his,  occupy  the  mind  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
"  ideas  symbolized."— (pp.  222—224.) 
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*'  linear  series  of  such  coexisting  positions,  is,  during  the 
"  same  period,  taking  place,  with  respect  to  endless  other  such 
"  linear  series,  in  all  directions  over  the  body.  The  like 
"  equivalence  between  a  series  of  coexistent  impressions  of 
"  touch,  a  series  of  successive  impressions  of  touch,  and  series  of 
"  successive  muscular  impressions,  is  being  established  between 
"  every  pair  of  points  that  can  readily  be  brought  into  relation 
"  by  movement  of  the  hands.  Let  us  glance  at  the  chief  con- 
"  sequences  that  must  ultimately  arise  from  this  organization 
"  of  experiences. 

"  Not  only  must  there  gradually  be  established  a  connection 
"  in  thought  between  each  particular  muscular  series,  and  the 
"  particular  tactual  series,  both  successive  and  simultaneous, 
"  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  and  not  only  must  there,  by  im- 
"  plication,  arise  a  knowledge  of  the  special  muscular  adjust- 
"  ments  required  to  touch  each  special  part,  but,  by  the  same 
"  experiences,  there  must  be  established  an  indissoluble  connec- 
"  tion  between  muscular  series  in  general  and  series  of  sequent 
"  and  coexistent  positions  in  general,  seeing  that  this  connec- 
"  tion  is  repeated  in  every  one  of  the  particular  experiences. 
"  And  when  we  consider  the  infinite  repetition  of  these  expe- 
"  riences,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
"  their  components  become  so  consolidated,  that  even  when 
"  the  hand  is  moved  through  empty  space,  it  is  impossible  to 
*'  become  conscious  of  the  muscular  sensations,  without  be- 
"  coming  conscious  of  the  sequent  and  coexistent  positions — 
"  the  Time  and  Space,  in  which  it  has  moved. 

"Observe  again,  that  as,  by  this  continuous  exploration  of 
"  the  surface  of  the  body,  each  point  is  put  in  relation  not 
"  only  with  points  in  some  directions  around  it,  but  with 
"  points  in  all  directions — becomes,  as  it  were,  a  centre  from 
"  which  radiate  lines  of  points  known  first  in  their  serial  posi- 
"  tions  before  consciousness,  and  afterwards  in  their  coexistent 
"  positions — it  follows,  that  when  an  object  of  some  size,  as 
"  the  hand,  is  placed  upon  the  skin,  the  impressions  from  all 
"  parts  of  the  area  covered  being  simultaneously  presented  to 
"  consciousness,  are  placed  in  coexistent  positions  before  con- 
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"  sciousness :  whence  results  an  idea  of  the  superficial  exten- 
"  sion  of  that  part  of  the  body.  The  idea  of  this  extension  is 
"  really  nothing  more  than  a  simultaneous  presentation  of  all 
"  the  impressions  proceeding  from  the  various  points  it  in- 
"  eludes,  which  have  previously  had  their  several  relative  posi- 
"  tions  measured  by  means  of  the  series  of  impressions 
"  separating  them.  Any  one  who  hesitates  respecting  this 
"  conclusion,  will,  I  think,  adopt  it,  on  critically  considering 
"  the  perception  he  has  when  placing  his  open  hand  against 
*'  his  cheek — on  observing  that  the  perception  is  by  no  means 
"  single,  but  is  made  up  of  many  elements  which  he  cannot 
"  think  of  altogether — on  observing  that  there  is  always  one 
"  particular  part  of  the  whole  surface  touched,  of  which  he  is 
"  more  distinctly  conscious  than  of  any  other — and  on  observ- 
"  ing  that  to  become  distinctly  conscious  of  any  other  part,  he 
"  has  to  traverse  in  thought  the  intervening  parts ;  that  is,  he 
"  has  to  think  of  the  relative  positions  of  these  parts  by 
"  vaguely  recalling  the  series  of  states  of  consciousness  which 
"  a  motion  over  the  skin  from  one  to  the  other  would  involve." 
(pp.  257—263). 

These  three  different  expositions  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
Motion  and  Extension,  by  three  eminent  thinkers,  agreeing  in 
essentials,  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  comparative  degrees  of 
development  which  they  give  to  different  portions  of  the  detail, 
will  enable  any  competent  reader  of  such  a  work  as  the  present 
to  fill  up  any  gaps  by  his  own  thoughts.  Many  pages  of  addi- 
tional commentary  might  easily  be  written ;  but  they  would 
not  add  any  important  thought  to  those  of  which  the  reader  is 
now  in  possession ;  and  belonging  rather  to  the  polemics  of 
the  subject  than  to  its  strictly  scientific  exposition,  they  would 
jar  somewhat  with  the  purely  expository  character  of  the 
present  treatise. 

I  will  only  further  recommend  to  particular  attention,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Spencer,  also  adopted  by  Mr.  Bain,  that  our 
ascribing  simultaneous  existence  to  things  which  excite  suc- 
cessive sensations,  is  greatly  owing  to  our  being  able  to  vary 
or  reverse  the  order  of  the  succession.  When  we  pass  our  hands 
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over  an  object,  we  can  have  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions in  many  different  orders,  and  after  having  them  in  one 
order,  can  have  them  in  another  exactly  tlie  reverse.  They  do 
not,  therefore,  become  associated  with  each  other  in  a  fixed 
order  of  succession,  but  are  called  up  in  any  order  with  such 
extreme  rapidity,  that  the  impression  they  leave  is  that  of 
sinuiltaneousness,  and  we  therefore  hold  the  parts  of  tangible 
objects  to  be  simultaneous. — Ed. 


M  2 
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SECTION   VII. 

IDENTITY. 

There  is  one  other  term,  which  still  requires  expla- 
nation ;  and  that  is,  Identity,  about  which  there 
would  not  have  appeared  any  difficulty,  had  it  not 
been  for  Personal  Identity ;  which  is,  indeed,  a  com- 
plicated case,  and,  of  course,  mvolves  the  obscurity 
which  great  complexity  impHes. 

We  have  already  seen,  on  what  account  we  use  the 
marks,  same,  and  different,  when  we  apply  them  to 
two  simple  sensations,  or  when  we  apply  them  to  two 
ideas,  simple,  or  complex.  In  these  cases,  the  terms 
are  relative  terms,  and  name  the  objects  in  pairs. 

There  is  another  case,  that  which  now  it  is  our 
business  to  explain,  in  which  the  name  is  not  applied 
to  two  objects,  but  to  the  same  object,  at  two  different 
times.  Thus  it  is,  that  I  say,  The  bridge  at  West- 
minster, by  which  I  crossed  the  Thames  thirty  years 
ago,  is  the  same  by  which  I  crossed  it  yesterday.  The 
cro^vn  which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  George  IV. 
at  his  coronation,  is  the  same  by  which  the  kings  of 
England  have  been  crowned  for  many  centuries.  The 
words  which  we  read  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  are 
the  same  which  were  written  by  that  evangelist.  The 
words  which  we  read  in  the  poem  called  the  ^neid 
are  the  same  which  were  written  by  the  poet  Virgil, 
The  church  which  is  now  at  Loretto,  is  the  same  with 
that  which  belonged  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth, 
which  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1291,  was 
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carried  through  the  air  by  Angels,  from  Galilee  to 
Tersato,  in  Dalmatia ;  and  again  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1294,  about  midnight,  by  what  convey- 
ance is  not  known,  was  set  down  in  a  wood  in  Italy, 
in  the  district  of  Ricanati,  about  a  thousand  paces 
from  the  sea. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
instances,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  || 
that  the  word  same,  in  this  mode  of  applying  it,  is  I 
merely  the  name  of  a  certain  case  of  Belief :  a  belief 
which,  in  some  of  the  instances,  is,  memory  ;  in  some, 
is  grounded  upon  testimony  ;  in  some,  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence  ;  and,  in  some,  upon  both  testimony 
and  circumstances.  Thus,  the  case  of  belief  respect- 
ing Westminster-bridge,  which  I  mark  by  the  word, 
same,  is  Memory.  The  cases  of  belief  respecting  the 
crown  of  England,  respecting  the  words  of  the 
gospel,  respecting  the  church  of  Loretto,  marked 
respectively  by  the  word  same,  are  founded  on  testi- 
mony, joined  with  circumstances. 

As  we  have  already  shewn  wherein  Belief,  in  all  its 
cases,  consists,  we  have  implicitly  afforded  the  exposi- 
tion of  Identity.  From  same,  the  concrete,  comes,  in 
the  usual  way,  sameness,  the  abstract,  dropping  only 
the  connotation  of  the  concrete.  And  Identity  and 
Sameness  are  equivalent  terms. 

From  the  importance,  however,  which  has  been 
attached  to  these  words,  it  seems  necessary  to  shew 
to  the  learner,  somewhat  more  particularly,  the  mode 
of  tracing  the  simple  ideas  composing  the  clusters 
which  they  are  employed  to  mark. 

The  Lily,  when  it  produces  its  brilliant  flower  in 
summer,  I  call  the  same,  with  the  plant  which  began 
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to  shew  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
spring,  from  a  bulb,  which  I  had  planted  in  a  par- 
ticular spot  of  my  garden.  I  also  called  it  the  same, 
from  one  day  to  another,  though  changing  every  day 
in  its  size,  and  other  appearances,  from  its  germina- 
tion to  the  present  time.  For  what  reason  liave  I 
done  so  ?  On  account  of  certain  circumstances,  which 
every  body  can  enumerate  ;  its  rising  from  a  certain 
root ;  the  uninterrupted  continuity,  by  means  of  the 
stalk,  between  the  root  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant ;  its  being  always  found  in  the  same  place,  that 
is,  in  the  same  synchronous  order  with  certain  other 
things  ;  its  corresponding  with  other  plants,  the 
growth  of  which  I  have  observed,  and  so  on.  If  it 
had  grown  in  a  flower  pot,  and  been  transferred  from 
one  to  another,  the  enumeration  of  the  circumstances 
would  have  been  difierent ;  the  evidence  of  its  having 
grown  from  the  same  root  would  have  been  draw^n 
from  other  circumstances.  When  I  say,  then,  that 
the  Lily  I  see,  with  its  flowers  in  July,  is  the  same 
with  the  Lily  just  emerging  from  the  ground  in 
April,  I  only  express  my  belief  of  its  having  sprung 
from  a  certain  root,  and  of  its  having  vegetated,  in 
connexion  with  that  root,  in  the  way  of  the  plants 
grouped  in  the  class  called  Lily. 

I  have  a  male  Calf,  of  singular  beauty,  produced 
from  my  cow.  I  observe  him  from  day  to  day.  From 
day  to  day  I  call  him  the  Same  ;  and  I  do  so  when  he 
las  grown  a  bull  of  the  greatest  size.  When  I  do  so, 
merely  express  my  belief  in  a  certain  train  of  ante- 
[cedents  and  consequents,  with  which  experience  has 
irendered  me  familiar.  There  is  a  certain  train  of 
antecedents  and  consequents,  known  to  me  by  obser- 
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vation,  which  I  call  the  birth,  growth,  maturity ;  and, 
in  one  word,  the  Life,  of  the  animal.  The  birth, 
growth,  and  maturity  of  one  animal,  is  one  series  of 
successions ;  the  birth,  growth,  and  maturity  of 
another  animal,  is  another  series  of  successions.  Whei ; 
I  apply  the  name  Same,  then,  to  any  animal,  I  merely 
express  my  belief,  that  my  present  sight  of  the  anima 
is  part  of  a  particular  series,  of  which  that  perceptioi  I 
is  the  last  link. 

The  case,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous, when  I  transfer  the  term  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals  to  one  of  my  fellow  men.  The  birth,  infancy, 
childhood,  youth,  manhood,  of  a  human  being,  are 
names  for  different  parts  of  a  certain  series  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents.  This  series  is  known  to  me 
by  experience  ;  that  is,  by  sensation,  by  memory,  and 
other  cases  of  association.  The  life  of  one  man  is 
one  series.  The  life  of  another  man  is  another  series. 
When  I  say,  then,  that  a  man  is  the  same,  I  merely 
express  my  belief  in  one  of  those  series ;  behef 
that  the  particular  man,  of  the  present  instant,  is 
the  last  link  of  such  and  such  a  cham,  and  not  of  any 
other. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  chain,  thus 
believed,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  believed, 
are  different  things ;  and  that  this  evidence  is  different 
in  different  cases.  In  the  case  of  a  person  whom  I 
have  lived  with  from  his  birth,  and  seen  every  day, 
the  evidence,  to  a  great  degree,  is  sense  and  memory. 
Sometimes  the  sameness  of  an  individual  is  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice,  by  evidence,  such  as  is  appH- 
cable  to  any  other  matters  of  fact ;  by  written  docu- 
ments, marks  on  the  body,  articles  of  property  found 
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with  the  child,  and  the  testimony  of  those  whose 
knowledge  has  been  uninterrupted  from  one  time  to 
another. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  when  I  transfer  the 
word  Same,  from  another  man  to  myself,  all  that  I  do 
is  to  express  my  belief  m  one  of  those  series  ;  and  the 
only  difterence  in  the  case  is,  that  it  is  a  series  of 
which  I  have  evidence  of  a  very  particular  kind,  and 
of  which  many  parts  are  known  to  me,  which  can  be 
known  to  nobody  else. 

As  far  as  memory  reaches,  the  evidence,  in  regard 
to  myself,  is  memory  and  sensation.  In  the  case  of 
Evidence  by  memory  and  sensation,  we  have  observed 
a  peculiarity,  necessary  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
Evidence,  and  the  Belief,  are  not  different  things,  but 
the  same  thing.  The  memory  which  I  have  of  my 
own  existence,  that  is,  the  memory  of  a  certain  train 
of  antecedents  and  consequents,  is  the  Belief  of  them; 
on  account  of  which  belief,  I  apply  to  myself  the  term 
same,  in  the  same  way  as  I  apply  it  to  any  other  of 
my  feUow  men. 

But  I  apply  the  term  same  to  myself  beyond  the 
point  to  which  memory  reaches ;  as  far  back,  in  short, 
as  to  other  men.  This  is  true :  I  believe,  that  a  train 
of  antecedents  and  consequents,  corresponding  to 
that  which  forms  the  existence  of  other  men,  has  also 
formed  my  existence.  Part  of  this  train  I  believe, 
by  consciousness,  memory.  Part,  namely,  that  which 
precedes  memory,  I  believe  on  other  evidence.  What 
that  evidence  is,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  We  have, 
in  the  first  place,  the  evidence  of  testimony ;  namely, 
that  of  all  the  persons  who  knew  us  from  our  birth, 
to  the  time  to  which  memory  extends.    We  have  next 
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the  evidence  of  what  happens  in  the  existence  of  all 
other  men  ;  or  that  case  of  association  which  unites 
inseparably  the  idea  of  like  antecedents  with  like 
consequents. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  my  belief  in  thei 
Identity  of  other  men,  is  a  very  different  thing! 
from  belief  in  my  own  Identity ;  and  that  iheA 
foregoing  exposition  does  not  sufficiently  account  for! 
the  difference  which  every  one  remarks  between 
them. 

The  foregoing  exposition,  when  duly  attended  to, 
will  be  found  to  account  completely  for  the  difference. 
We  have  remarked,  that  the  evidence  which  I  have 
for  a  great  part  of  the  series,  in  the  case  of  other  men, 
and  of  myself,  is  remarkably  different.  In  the  case 
of  other  men,  it  consists  of  observation  and  memory  ; 
in  the  case  of  myself,  it  consists  of  consciousness  and 
memory.  In  these  several  and  respective  circum- 
stances, Observation,  and  Consciousness,  the  distinc- 
tion wholly  consists.  The  memory  of  a  chain  of  facts 
observed,  is  the  evidence  in  the  one  case.  The  memory 
of  a  chain  of  states  of  Consciousness,  is  the  evidence 
in  the  other. 

I  doubt  not  that  this,  without  further  analysis, 
will  be  seen  by  many  of  my  readers  to  be  a  complete 
solution  of  the  question.  It  may,  however,  be  still 
objected,  that  we  resolve  observation  itself  into  states 
of  consciousness  ;  and,  if  so,  that  the  memory  of  a 
chain  of  states  of  Consciousness,  is  the  evidence  in 
both  cases. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  matter. 
Every  body  recognises,  at  once,  that  the  memory  of  a  ' 
state  of  consciousness,  and  the  memory  of  something  j 
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observed,  are  two  distinct  things  ;  that  the  memory, 
for  example,  of  one  of  my  own  sensations,  and  the 
memory  of  an  outward  fact,  as  of  the  death  of  my 
father,  are  specifically  different :  or,  to  take  two  cases 
still  easier  perhaps  to  distinguish ;  no  one  will  say, 
that  the  memory  of  one's  own  pain  is  any  thing  like 
the  same  state  of  consciousness  with  the  memory  of 
seeing  another  man  in  pain.  In  the  one  case,  the 
state  of  consciousness  remembered  is  the  pain  itself; 
in  the  other  it  is  the  sensations  of  sight  or  hearing, 
which  indicated  to  me  the  pain  of  the  other  man, 
or  called  up  the  idea  of  his  pain  by  association.  In 
the  one  case,  the  memory  is  memory  of  my  own 
sensations  purely;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  the  memory 
of  my  sensations,  as  the  evidence  only  of  outward 
things. 

Each  of  the  terms,  therefore,  I,  Thou,  He,  marks  a 
particular  chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
terminating  with  the  I,  the  Thou,  the  He,  of  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  I,  the  Thou,  the  He,  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  is  marked,  by  these  terms,  primarily ; 
the  preceding  links  are  marked,  secondarily,  that  is, 
connoted.  When  I  say,  "I,  Thou,  or  He,  did  any 
thing,"  it  is  the  I,  the  Thou,  the  He,  of  the  moment 
spoken  of,  that  is  specially  noted.  The  rest  of  the 
chain  is  not  particularly  adverted  to,  except  when 
there  is  particular  occasion  for  it. 

Since  the  I,  the  Thou,  the  He,  stand  for  the  names 
of  three  men,  and  equally  denote  the  antecedents  and 
consequents,  forming  what  is  familiarly  called  the 
thread  of  life,  of  each  of  those  individuals  ;  how  does 
it  happen,  that  the  idea,  which  is  called  up  by  the 
term  I,  appears  to  be  so  different,  from  that  which  is 
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called  up  by  the  term  Thou,  or  any  term  denoting  the 
vital  chain  of  any  other  man  ? 

In  M^iat  has  been  already  stated,  is  found  the  answer. 
In  that  chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents  which  I| 
mark  by  the  term  "  same  man,"  two  species  of  thing^f 
are  included  ;  1.  The  antecedents  and  consequents! 
which  form  the  successive  states  of  his  body  ;  2.  The  I 
successive  states  of  his  consciousness. 

In  knowing  the  antecedents  and  consequents,  which 
form  the  successive  states  of  my  own  body  and  of 
that  of  another  man,  the  mode,  though  in  some  re- 
spects different,  is,  in  so  many  respects,  the  same,  that 
it  does  not  here  require  explanation.  But  the  mode 
of  knowing  the  successive  states  of  my  own  conscious- 
ness, and  of  those  of  other  men,  is  totally  different ;  and 
in  this  consists  the  peculiarity  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  idea  which  I  annex  to  the  term  I,  or  myself 
The  knowledge  of  my  own  states  of  consciousness  is 
consciousness  itself,  for  the  present  moment,  and 
memory  of  that  consciousness  for  all  the  past.  Of 
the  states  of  consciousness  of  other  men,  I  have  no 
direct  knowledge.  I  draw  my  belief  of  them  only 
from  signs.  These  signs,  too,  are  significant  only  by 
reference  to  my  own  states  of  consciousness.  Certain 
things  cognizable  by  my  senses,  are  accompanied  in 
myself  by  certain  states  of  consciousness,  single,  or  in 
trains.  These  objects  of  sense  (sights,  sounds,  &c.) 
are  closely  associated  with  the  ideas  of  those  states  of 
consciousness.  Wlien  presented  to  me,  therefore,  as 
objects  of  sense  to  other  men,  they  excite  the  ideas  of 
those  states  of  consciousness ;  and  hence  what  I  call 
my  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  mental  trains  of 
other  men.     It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  in  the 
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analysis.  It  is  very  obvious,  that  two  complex  ideas 
must  be  different,  which  are  formed  in  these  different 
ways  ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  necessary  to  account  for 
the  difference  between  the  idea  annexed  to  the  pro- 
noun I,  and  that  annexed  to  the  pronoun  Thou.^^ 

^^  The  author  has  avoided  an  error  in  the  mode  and  order 
of  the  enquiry,  which  has  greatly  contributed  to  make  the  ex- 
planations given  by  psychologists  of  Personal  Identity,  so 
eminently  unsatisfactory  as  they  are.  Psychologists  have 
almost  alwa3'S  begun  with  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  ques- 

Ition.  They  have  set  out  by  enquiring,  what  makes  me  the 
same  person  to  myself?  when  they  should  first  have  enquired 
what  makes  me  the  same  person  to  other  people  ?  or,  what 
makes  another  person  the  same  person  to  me  ?  The  author  of 
the  Analysis  has  done  this,  and  he  easily  perceived,  that  what 
makes  me  the  same  person  to  others,  is  precisely  what  makes  a 
house,  or  a  mountain,  the  same  house  or  mountain  to  them 
to-day  which  they  saw  yesterday.  It  is  the  belief  of  an  un- 
iinterrupted  continuity  in  the  series  of  sensations  derivable  from 
•the  house,  or  mountain,  or  man.  Tliere  is  not  this  continuity 
in  the  actual  sensations  of  a  single  observer ;  he  has  not  been 
watching  the  mountain  unintermittedly  since  yesterday,  or 
from  a  still  more  distant  time.  But  he  believes,  on  such 
evidence  as  the  case  affords,  that  if  he  had  been  watching,  he 
should  have  seen  the  mountain  continuously  and  unchanged 
during  the  whole  intervening  time  (provided  the  other  requi- 
sites of  vision  were  present — light  to  see  it  by,  and  no  cloud 
or  mist  intervening) :  and  he  further  believes  that  any  being, 
with  organs  like  his  own,  who  had  looked  in  that  direction  at 
any  moment  of  the  interval  during  which  he  himself  was  not 
looking,  would  have  seen  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  sees  it. 
All  this  applies  equally  to  a  human  object.  I  call  the  man  I 
see  to-day  the  same  man  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  for  the  very 
reason  which  makes  me  call  the  house  or  the  mountain  the 
same,  viz.,  my  conviction  that  if  my  organs  had  been  in  the 
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same  position  towards  hira  all  the  time  as  they  are  now,  and 
the  other  conditions  necessary  for  seeing  had  been  present,  my 
perception  of  the  man  would  have  continued  all  the  time  with- 
out interruption. 

If  we  now  change  the  point  of  view,  and  ask,  what  make^ 
me  always  the  same  person  to  myself,  we  introduce,  in  additionfi 
to  what  there  was  in  the  other  case,  the  entire  series  of  my'| 
own  past  states  of  consciousness.  As  the  author  truly  says, 
the  evidence  on  which  I  accept  my  own  identity  is  that  of 
memory.  But  memory  reaches  only  a  certain  way  back,  and 
for  all  before  that  period,  as  well  as  for  all  subsequent  to  it  of 
which  I  have  lost  the  remembrance,  the  belief  rests  on  other 
evidence.  As  an  example  of  the  errors  and  difficulties  in  which 
psychologists  have  involved  themselves  by  beginning  with  the 
more  complex  question  without  having  considered  the  simpler 
ODe,it  is  worth  remembering  that  Locke  makes  personal  identity 
consist  in  Consciousness,  which  in  this  case  means  Memory  ; 
and  has  been  justly  criticised  by  later  thinkers  for  this  doctrine, 
as  leading  to  the  corollary,  that  whatever  of  my  past  actions  I 
have  forgotten,  I  never  performed — that  my  forgotten  feelings 
were  not  my  feelings,  but  were  (it  must  therefore  be  supposed) 
the  feelings  of  somebody  else.  Locke,  however,  had  seen  one 
part  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  which  is,  that  to  Tnyselfl  am 
only,  properly  speaking,  the  same  person,  in  respect  of  those 
facts  of  my  past  life  which  I  remember  ;  but  that  I  nevertheless 
consider  myself  as  having  been,  at  the  times  of  which  I  retain 
no  remembrance,  the  same  person  I  now  am,  because  I  have 
satisfactory  evidence  that  I  was  the  same  toother  people;  that 
an  uninterrupted  continuity  in  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch 
caused  or  which  could  have  been  caused  to  other  people, 
existed  between  my  present  self  and  the  infant  who  I  am  told 
I  was,  and  between  my  present  self  and  the  person  who  is 
proved  to  me  to  have  done  the  acts  I  have  myself  forgotten. 

These  considerations  remove  the  outer  veil,  or  husk,  as  it 
were,  which  wraps  up  the  idea  of  the  Ego.  But  after  this  is 
removed,  there  remains  an  inner  covering,  which,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  is  impenetrable.     My  personal  identity  consists 
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in  ray  being  the  same  Ego  who  did,  or  who  felt,  some  specific 
fact  recalled  to  me  by  memory.     So  be  it :  but  what  is  Me- 
mory ?     It  is  not  merely  having  the  idea  of  that  fact  recalled  : 
,that   is  but  thought,  or  conception,  or   imagination.     It  is, 
paving  the  idea  recalled  along  with  the  Belief  that  the  fact 
mvhich  it  is  the  idea  of,  really  happened,  and  moreover  happened 
i\o  myself.     Memory,  therefore,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
different  from  Imagination,  implies  an  Ego  who  formerly  ex- 
perienced the  facts  remembered,  and  who  was  the  same  Ego 
then  as  now.     The  phenomenon  of  Self  and  that  of  Memory 
are  merely  two  sides  of  the  same  fact,  or  two  different  modes 
of  viewing  the  same  fact.     We  may,  as  psychologists,  set  out 
from  either  of  them,  and  refer  the  other  to  it.     We  may,  in 
treating  of  Memory,  say  (as  the  author  says)  that  it  is  the  idea 
of  a  past  sensation  associated  with  the  idea  of  myself  as  having 

!it.  Or  we  may  say,  in  treating  of  Identity,  (as  the  author  also 
lisays),  that  the  meaning  of  Self  is  the  memory  of  certain  past 
Isensations.  But  it  is  hardly  allowable  to  do  both.  At  least  it 
must  be  said,  that  by  doing  so  we  explain  neither.  We  only 
show  that  the  two  things  are  essentially  the  same  ;  that  my 
memory  of  having  ascended  Skiddaw  on  a  given  day,  and  my 
consciousness  of  being  the  same  person  who  ascended  Skiddaw 
on  that  day,  are  two  modes  of  stating  the  same  fact  :  a  fact 
which  psychology  has  as  yet  failed  to  resolve  into  anything 
more  elementary 

In  analysing  the  complex  phenomena  of  consciousness,  we 
must  come  to  something  ultimate;  and  we  seem  to  have 
reached  two  elements  which  have  a  good  prima  facie  claim  to 
that  title.  There  is,  first,  the  common  element  in  all  cases  of 
Belief,  namely,  the  difference  between  a  fact,  and  the  thought 
of  that  fact :  a  distinction  which  we  are  able  to  cognize  in  the 
past,  and  which  then  constitutes  Memory,  and  in  the  future, 
when  it  constitutes  Expectation  ;  but  in  neither  case  can  we 
give  any  account  of  it  except  that  it  exists  ;  an  inability  which 
is  admitted  in  the  most  elementary  case  of  the  distinction, 
viz.  the  difference  between  a  present  sensation  and  an  idea. 
Secondly,  in  addition  to  this,  and  setting  out  from  the  belief 
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in  the  reality  of  a  past  event,  or  in  other  words,  the  belief 
that  the  idea  I  now  have  was  derived  from  a  previous  sensation,] 
or  combination  of  sensations,  corresponding  to  it,  there  is  the 
further  conviction  that  this  sensation  or  combination  of  sen-j 
sations  was  my  own  ;  that  it  happened  to  myself.  In  other 
words,  I  am  aware  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  succession  of 
past  feelings  going  as  far  back  as  memory  reaches,  and  ter- 
minating with  the  sensations  I  have  at  the  present  moment,  all 
of  which  are  connected  by  an  inexplicable  tie,  that  distinguishes 
them  not  only  from  any  succession  or  combination  in  mere 
thought,  but  also  from  the  parallel  succession^  of  feelings 
which  I  believe,  on  satisfactory  evidence,  to  have  happened  to 
each  of  the  other  beings,  shaped  like  myself,  whom  I  perceive 
around  me.  This  succession  of  feelings,  which  I  call  myl 
memory  of  the  past,  is  that  by  which  I  distinguish  my  Self.| 
Myself  is  the  person  who  had  that  series  of  feelings,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  myself,  by  direct  knowledge,  except  that  I  had  / 

them.     But  there  is  a  bond  of  some  sort  among  all  the  parts  ^"^^ 

of  the  series,  which  makes  me  say  that  they  were  feelings  of  a 
person  who  was  the  same  person  throughout,  and  a  different 
person  from  those  who  had  any  of  the  parallel  successions  of 
feelings  ;  and  this  bond,  to  me,  constitutes  my  Ego.  Here,  I 
think,  the  question  must  rest,  until  some  psychologist  succeeds 
better  than  any  one  has  yet  done  in  shewing  a  mode  in  which 
the  analysis  can  be  carried  further. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


REFLECTION. 


So  muck  use  has  been  made  of  the  word  Reflec- 
tion, and  results  of  so  much  importance  have  been 
referred  to  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  shew  what  state 
of  Consciousness  it  denotes,  in  all  the  possible  accep- 
tations of  it. 

1    Mr.  Locke   defines    it,  "That    notice  which    the 
jmind  takes  of  its  own  operations." 

When  we  have  a  sensation,  we  have  already  seen, 
on  various  occasions,  that  the  having  the  state  of 
consciousness,  and  taking  notice  of  it,  are  not  two 
things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  When  we  say 
that  one  sensation  is  more  attended  to  than  another, 
this,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  really  tantamount  to 
saying,  that  the  one  is  more  a  sensation  than  the 
other. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  have  an  idea  ;  the  having 
the  idea,  the  being  conscious  of  the  idea,  knowing 
the  idea,  observing  the  idea,  are  only  different  names 
for  the  same  thing.  They  mean  the  being  conscious 
in  a  particular  way.  But  the  being  conscious  is  to 
take  notice  of  the  consciousness.  To  be  conscious, 
and  not  to  take  notice,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  con- 
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scious,  and  not  conscious.     The  notice  is  the  con- 
sciousness, and  the  consciousness  is  the  notice. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  it  appears,  with  abundant  evi-j 
dence,  that  Reflection  is  nothing  but  Consciousness^ 
and  Consciousness  is  the  having  the  sensations  andl 
ideas.  But  what  will  be  objected  is,  that  we  not  only' 
have  Ideas  ;  but  we  are  capable  of  forming  the  idea  of 
that  particular  state  of  mind  which  exists  when  we 
have  an  idea.  It  requires  a  close  examination,  to 
discover  what  is  really  meant  by  the  language  in 
which  this  objection  is  conveyed.  The  thing,  how- 
ever, to  which  it  imperfectly  points,  can  be  made  out ; 
though,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  language  which 
we  must  employ,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  it,  with  a 
certainty  of  being  understood. 

When  it  is  said,  that  we  can  not  only  have  a  parti- 
cular idea,  but  can  form  an  idea  of  that  state  of  mind, 
generally,  which  is  called  having  an  idea  ;  this  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  distinction  between  the  par- 
ticular and  the  general  idea.  It  is  affirmed,  that  we 
can  not  only  have  this  idea,  and  that  idea,  but  we  can 
have  the  general  idea  of  all  ideas.  This  is  ti"ue.  But 
we  know,  by  previous  elucidations, what  all  this  means. 
We  can  have  the  idea  not  only  of  this  man,  or  that  man, 
but  we  can  have  the  idea  of  men  in  general.  That  is 
to  say,  we  can  group  aU  individuals  of  a  certain  de- 
scription into  one  class,  to  which  class  we  give  a  name, 
equally  applicable  to  every  individual ;  which  name,lj 
accordingly,  being  associated  equally  with  individuals! 
indefinite  in  number,  calls  up  the  ideas  of  individuals,^ 
indefinite  in  number,  on  every  application  of  it. 

This  points  out  a  double  meaning  of  the  word 
Idea  ;  from  which  all  the  confusion   of  the  language 
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about  REFLECTION  seems  to  have  been  derived.  The 
same  word,  Idea,  is  both  the  particular,  and  the  general 
name.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  so  far  as  regards 
in^vidual  Ideas,  the  having  an  idea,  and  knowing  it, 
the  being  in  the  state  of  consciousness,  and  knowing 
the  state  of  consciousness,  are  one  and  the  same 
I  thing.  And,  if  the  being  m  a  state  of  consciousness, 
and  knowing  it,  does  not  express  all  that  is  meant  by 
refecting  upon  it  (where  reflecting  is  not  used  in 
another  sense,  as  equivalent  with  remembering),  it  will 
remain  for  those  who  believe  there  is  anything  more, 
to  shew  what  it  is. 

That  the  general  is  derived  from  the  particular, 
there  wiU  be  no  hesitation  in  allowing.  The  fact, 
therefore,  so  imperfectly  sta.ted,  is,  that,  from  indi- 
vidual states  of  consciousness,  we  rise,  by  generaliza- 
tion, as  in  other  cases,  to  the  general  idea  which 
embraces  a  class.  General  Ideas,  on  account  of  their 
complexity,  are  all  apt  to  appear,  to  persons  little 
accustomed  to  examine  them  closely,  more  or  less 
mysterious.  But  general  ideas,  not  of  the  steady 
objects  of  sense,  but  the  fleeting  states  of  conscious- 
ness, which  we  have  so  little  under  command,  and  for 
the  naming  of  which  we  are  so  ill  provided  with 
terms,  cannot  fail  to  appear  mysterious  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  What  we  are  now,  therefore,  con- 
templating is  a  case  of  generalization,  which,  how 
certainly  soever,  from  the  common  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  we  know  that  it  is  made,  it  is  far  from  easy  dis- 
tinctly to  conceive.  And  those  of  my  readers,  who 
have  followed  me  easily  in  this  deduction,  may  be 
satisfied  they  have  made  no  slight  progress  in  meta- 
physical science. 
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It  is  evident,  when  all  this  is  clearly  understood, . 
that  what  has  been  mysteriously  set  forth,  under  the  i 
name  of  an  Idea  of  reflection,  is  simply  the  generaliza-  j 
tion  of  particular  states  of  consciousness  ;  which  par-  | 
ticular  states  of  consciousness  are  our  sensations  and 
ideas. 

There  are  various  cases  of  this  generalization,  some 
more,  some  less,  extensive. 

In  the  same  manner  as  we  e'eneralize  the  having;  of 
a  single  idea ;  and  conceive,  not  the  having  of  this 
idea,  or  that  idea,  but  the  having  of  any  idea,  and  all 
ideas ;  we  also  generalize  the  having  two  associated 
ideas,  and,  from  particulars,  mount  up  to  the  general 
idea  of  the  association,  or  train,  of  ideas. 

It  is  needless  to  be  particular  in  referring  to  the 
specific  cases.  We  have  seen  what  combination  of 
ideas  constitutes  the  case  of  memory.  Individual  in- 
stances of  memory  are  generalized ;  these  peculiar 
combinations  are  viewed  as  a  class  ;  hence  the  general 
idea,  and  general  name  of  the  class. 

The  explanation  is  obviously  the  same,  in  other 
cases,  as  Judgment,  Reasoning,  Belief,  Willing.  We 
know  what  is  the  particular  case  of  association  on 
which  each  of  these  names  is  bestowed.  We  know 
what  is  the  state  of  consciousness,  on  each  individual 
occasion  of  Judging,  Reasoning,  and  so  forth.  Gene- 
ralization is  performed.  The  particular  instances  are  ( 
viewed  as  composing  a  class.  The  Idea  of  the  class  is  1 
the  Idea  of  Reflection.  ^^ 

^*  To  reflect  on  any  of  our  feelings  or  mental  acts  is  mor^ 
properly  identified  with  attending  to  the  feeling,  than,  (aa 
stated  in  the  text)  with  merely  having  it.     The  author  scarcely! 

N  2  ' 
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recognises  this  as  a  difference.  He  sometimes  indeed  seems  to 
consider  attention  as  mental  repetition  ;  but  in  his  chapter  on 
lithe  Will,  we  shall  find  that  he  there  identifies  attending  to  a 
tfeeling  with  merely  having  the  feeling.  I  conceive,  on  the 
contrary,  (with  the  great  majority  of  psychologists)  that  there 
is  an  important  distinction  between  the  two  things  ;  the  ignor- 
ing of  which  has  led  the  author  into  errors.  What  the  dis- 
tinction is,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  my  note  to  the 
chapter  on  Consciousness ;  and  the  subject  will  return  upon 
us  hereafter. — Ed. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND 
ACTIVE  POWERS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

"  It  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  philosophy  to  refer  many,  and 
seemingly  very  various,  phenomena,  to  one,  or  a  very  few,  simple 
principles :  and  the  more  simple  and  evident  such  a  principle  is, 
provided  it  be  truly  applicable  to  all  the  cases  in  question,  the 
greater  is  its  value  and  scientific  beauty." — Elements  of  Logic, 
hy  Dr.  Whately,  p.  32. 

The  Phenomena  of  Thought  have  long  appeared 
to  be  divisible  into  two  great  classes ;  which  wert 
distinguished  by  the  names,  the  one  of  the  Intellec- 
tual, the  other  of  the  Active,  Powers  of  the  Humad 
Mind.  In  the  phenomena  which  compose  the  first 
of  those  classes,  and  which  we  have  now  pretty  com- 
pletely surveyed,  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  con- 
sidered merely  as  existing.  In  the  phenomena  which 
compose  the  second  of  the  two  classes,  the  sensations 
and  ideas  are  to  be  considered  as  not  merely  existing, 
but  also  as  exciting  to  action.^' 

35  Instead  of  "  The  phenomena  of  Thought;'  substitute  the 
phenomena  of  Mind,  the  Subject,  or  the  Subject  Conscious- 
ness. The  use  of  the  word  "Thought"  seems  to  justify  an 
opinion  held  by  Hamilton  and  by  the  German  philosophers, 
that  thought,  or  the  cognitive  function  is  the  basis  of  mind, 
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With  respect  to  the  sensations  and  ideas  which 
ompose  the  phenomena  of  the  first  class,  we  have 
hserved,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  formed  into  clusters 
of  more  or  less  complexity  ;  and  that  they  follow  one 
another,  in  trains,  according  to  certain  laws. 

The  sensations  and  ideas,  which  compose  the  phe- 
\nomena  of  the  second  class,  are  equally  formed  into 
i^lusters,  with  those  composing  the  phenomena  of  the 
former  class  ;  and  follow  one  another,  in  trains,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  laws. 

So  far,  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  agree  ;  and  so 
far,  the  analysis,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  effect 
of  the  former  class,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  analysis  also 
of  the  latter.     Our  object,  now,  is,  to  trace  to  their 

instead  of  beinsr  co-ordinate  with  the  other  leading  functions 
(Feeling  and  Will.)  There  is  no  evidence  elsewhere  that  the 
author  shares  this  opinion. 

The  defectiveness  of  the  two-fold  classification  of  the  mind, 
which  seems  to  have  descended  from  Aristotle,  and  is  only  in 
the  present  generation  supplanted  by  an  explicitly  worked-out 
triple  division,  is  especially  apparent  in  the  handling  of  all  the 
succeeding  chapters  of  the  present  work.  The  Will,  or  the 
activity  of  the  system,  is  spoken  of  as  set  on  indiscriminately 
by  "sensations  and  ideas;"  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  to  mix 
together  a  number  of  entirely  distinct  processes. 

There  is  no  adequate  separation  of  the  emotional  part  of  a 
Sensation,  from  its  intellectual  or  knowledge-giving  part.  The 
same  confusion  extends  to  the  word  "  idea,"  which,  without 
premonition,  is  employed  for  the  memory  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  for  the  memory  of  sensations  of  the  intellectual  or 
knowledge-giving  kind.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
insufficient  treatment  of  the  special  forms  of  Emotion  ;  there 
being  no  basis  laid  for  their  exhaustive  or  natural  classifi- 
cation.— B. 
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source  the  differences  which  constitute  this  a  separate 
class  ;  to  mark  the  subdivisions  into  which  it  can  be 
most  conveniently  distributed  ;  and  to  demonstrate 
the  simple  laws,  into  which  the  whole  phenomena  of 
human  life,  so  numerous,  and  apparently  so  diversified, 
may  all  be  easily  resolved. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


PLEASURABLE  AND  PAINFUL  SENSATIONS. 

Theee  is  a  remarkable  difference   of   sensations, 
which  has  been  mentioned  before,  but   which  must 
now  be  more  particularly  attended  to. 
I      Some  sensations,  probably  the  greater  number,  are 
Iwhat  we  call  mdifferent.     They  are  not  considered  as 
jpither  painful,  or  pleasurable.     There  are  sensations, 
y^nowever,  and  of  frequent  recurrence,  some  of  which 
Hare  painful,  some  pleasurable.     The  difference  is,  that 
which  is  felt.     A  man  knows  it,  by  feeling  it ;  and 
this  is  the  whole  account  of  the  phenomenon.     I  have 
one  sensation,  and  then  another,  and  then  another. 
The  first  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  I  care  not  whether  it 
is  long  or  short ;  the  second  is  of  such  a  kind  that  I 
would  put  an  end  to  it  instantly  if  I  could  ;  the  third 
is  of  such  a  kind,  that  I  like  it  prolonged.      To  dis- 
tinguish those  feelings,  I  give  them  names.      I  call 
the  first  Indifferent  ;  the  second.  Painful ;  the  third, 
Pleasurable ;    very    often,  for   shortness,  I  call   the 
second.  Pain,  the  third,  Pleasure. 

We  formerly  shewed,  that  having  a  sensation  and 
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knowing  it,  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  that  having  two  sensations  and  knowing 
them,  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  having  three| 
sensations,  an  Indifferent,  a  Pleasurable,  and  a  Painful,^ 
and  knowing  them  for  what  they  are,  are  not  different! 
things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  7 

The  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations  are  common 
to  all  the  senses.  We  have  pleasures  and  pains  of 
the  eye,  of  the  ear,  of  the  touch,  the  taste,  the  smell, 
and  also  of  many  internal  parts  of  the  body,  for 
which,  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  hold  a 
great  share  in  composing  the  springs  of  human  action, 
we  have  not  names,  nor  any  means  of  accurate 
designation.^^ 

^^  In  the  case  of^many  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  it 
is  open  to  question  whether  the  pleasure  or  pain,  especially 
the  pleasure,  is  not  something  added  to  the  sensation,  and 
capable  of  being  detached  from  it,  rather  than  merely  a  parti- 
cular aspect  or  quality  of  the  sensation.  It  is  often  observable 
that  a  sensation  is  much  less  pleasurable  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  though  to  our  consciousness  it  appears  exactly  the 
same  sensation  in  all  except  the  pleasure.  This  is  emphatically 
the  fact  in  cases  of  satiety,  or  of  loss  of  taste  for  a  sensation 
by  loss  of  novelty.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  the 
pleasure  may  depend  on  different  nerves,  or  on  a  different 
action  of  the  same  nerves,  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  sensa- 
tion. However  this  may  be,  the  pleasure  or  pain  attending  a 
sensation  is  (like  the  feelings  of  Likeness,  Succession,  &c.) 
capable  of  being  mentally  abstracted  from  the  sensation,  or,  in 
other  words,  capable  of  being  attended  to  by  itself.  And  in 
any  case  Mr.  Bain's  distinction  holds  good,  between  the  emo- 
tional part  or  property  of  a  sensation  (in  which  he  includes  the 
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pleasure  or  pain  belonging  to  it)  and  its  intellectual  or  know- 
ledge-giving part.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  are  not  exclusive  of  one  another  :  the  knowledcre-givinsf 
part  is  not  necessarily  emotional,  but  the  emotional  part  is 
and  must  be  knowledge-giving.  The  pleasure  or  pain  of  the 
feeling  are  subjects  of  intellectual  apprehension  ;  they  give  the 
knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  their  varieties. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


CAUSES  OF  THE  PLEASURABLE  AND  PAINFUL 
SENSATIONS. 

Next  in  order  to  the  Pleasurable  and  Painful  Sen- 
sations, it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  causes  of 
them.  We  can  generally  trace  them  to  certain  con- 
stant antecedents  ;  and  it  is  evidently  of  the  greatest, 
importance  to  us  to  be  able  to  do  so  ;  as  it  is  by  those ' 
means  only,  we  can  lessen  the  number  of  the  painful 
sensations,  increase  the  number  of  the  pleasurable. 

Of  the  causes  of  our  Pleasurable  and  Painful  Sen-j 
sations,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  classes  ;  first! 
the  immediate  causes;  secondly,  the  remote  causes;  aj 
remote,  being  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  cause  of  the 
sensation,  but  the  cause  of  that  cause.  Thus,  the  lash 
of  the  executioner  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  pain 
of  the  criminal.  The  sentence  of  the  Judge,  is  the 
cause  of  that  cause.  The  sound  of  the  violin  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  pleasure  of  my  ear ;  the  per- 
formance of  the  musician,  the  cause  of  that  sound  ; 
the  money  with  which  I  have  hired  the  musician,  the 
cause  of  that  performance.  The  money  is,  in  this 
case,  the  cause  of  the  cause  of  the  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion; or  the  cause,  at  two  removes. 
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It  is  necessary  to  be  remarked,  respecting  the 
causes  of  our  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  that, 
they  are  apt  to  become  greater  objects  of  concern  to 
us,  to  rank  higher  in  importance,  than  the  sensa- 
tions themselves.  It  is  a  vulgar  observation,  with 
respect  to  money,  for  example,  that,  though  useful 
only  for  obtaining  pleasure,  or  saving  from  pain,  it  is 
often  employed  for  neither  purpose,  but  hugged  as  a 
good  in  itself. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion, is  a  case  of  association  easy  to  be  traced.  The 
[pleasurable  and  painful  sensations  themselves  are, 
'specifically,  not  numerous.  The  causes  of  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  diversified. 
Again  ;  the  mind  is  not  much  interested  in  attending 
to  the  sensation.  The  sensation  provides  for  itself 
The  mind,  however,  is  deeply  interested  in  attendmg 
to  the  cause  ;  that  we  may  prevent,  or  remove  it,  if 
the  sensation  is  painful ;  provide,  or  detain  it,  if  the 
sensation  is  pleasurable.  This  creates  a  habit  of 
passing  rapidly  from  the  sensation,  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion upon  its  cause. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


IDEAS  OF  THE  PLEASURABLE  AND  PAINFUL 
SENSATIONS,  AND  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  THEM. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  all  sensations  are 
capable  of  being  revived,  without  that  action  on  the 
organs  of  sense  which  originally  produced  them  ;  and 
that,  when  so  revived,  we  call  them  ideas  or  copies  of 
the  sensations. 

The  sensations  which  are  pleasurable  and  painful, 
are  revived  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  in- 
different ;  but,  as  the  sensations  which  are  pleasurable 
and  painful  form  a  class  of  sensations  remarkably 
distinguished  from  sensations  of  the  indifferent  class, 
the  ideas  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations 
form  a  class  of  ideas,  no  less  remarkably  distinguished 
from  the  ideas  of  the  indifferent  sensations. 

It  is  necessary  to  endeavour  by  a  particular  effort 
to  distinguish  accurately  from  all  other  feelings  that 
peculiar  state  of  consciousness,  which  we  call  the 
idea  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation ;  in  other 
words,  that  sensation  revived,  after  the  operation 
upon  the  senses  has  ceased. 

This  state  of  consciousness,  like  other  states,  is 
known  only  by  having  it.     What  it  is  felt  to  be,  it  is. 
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We  can  afford,  therefore,  no  aid  to  the  reader  in  dis- 
tinguishing it,  otherwise  than  by  using  such  expres- 
sions as  seem  calculated  to  fix  his  attention  upon  it. 
It  is  his  own  inward,  invisible  state,  which  only  he 
can  mark  for  himself 
'     The  idea  of  a  pain  or  pleasure,   is  not  a  pain  or 

/'pleasure.  We  do  not  say  that  the  idea  of  the  hand 
scalded  is  a  pain,  or  the  idea  of  a  sweet  smell  is  a 

^pleasure.  But  this  is  not  very  satisfactory  language  ; 
for  it,  in  reality,  means  little  more,  than  that  the  idea 
of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation,  is  not  a  sensa- 
tion. That  there  are  some  trains  of  ideas,  however, 
which  it  is  agreeable  to  have,  others  which  it  is  dis- 
agreeable, is  one  among  the  most  familiar  facts  of 
our  nature.     There  is,  therefore,  a  distinction  among 

I  ideas,  analogous  to   that  of  pleasurable  and  painfiil 

'  among  sensations. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  one  sensation  by 
itself;  because  each  is  so  combined  with  others,  that 
the  idea  of  one  can  never  present  itself,  but  in  -  com- 
pany with  more.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
sensations  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  kinds  :  and 
hence  the  cause  of  the  indistinctness,  which  seems  to 
accompany  the  idea  of  any  of  those  sensations,  when 
we  endeavour  to  take  it  apart,  and  consider  what  it  is 
in  itself. 

An  idea  is  the  revival  of  a  former  state  of  feelino-. 

]The  first  thing  whicli  I  have  to  consider  is,  what  is 

jmy  precise  state  of  consciousness,  when  I  receive  a 

I  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation. 

When  the  sensation  was  present,  suppose  a  painful 

i  one,  it  was  a  state  of  consciousness,  so  interesting  to 
I  me,  that  it  was  important  to  find  a  mark  for  it.     I 
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called  it  Pain.  It  is  a  state  of  consciousness  known 
to  every  man  by  his  having  had  it,  and  it  can  be 
known  by  no  other  means.  We  call  it  by  various 
names ;  an  odious  state,  a  disagreeable  state,  and  so 
on  ;  but  these  are  only  several  modes  of  marking 
what  is  felt,  and  tell  to  no  man  anything  more  than 
his  feeling  has  told.  Except  for  his  own  knowledge 
of  his  own  feeling,  the  words  would  be  utterly  with- 
out a  meaning. 

Such  is  the  state  of  consciousness  under  the  sensa- 
tion.    I  revive  the  sensation. 

My  state  of  consciousness  under  the  sensation 
called  a  pain.  My  state  of  consciousness  under  thd 
idea  of  the  pain,  I  call,  not  a  pain,  but  an  aversion] 
An  aversion  is  the  idea  of  a  pain.  Whatever  is  in- 
cluded under  the  term  idea  of  pain,  is  included  pre- 
cisely under  the  term  aversion.  They  are  not  two 
things,  but  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  case  of  a 
pleasurable  sensation.  The  state  of  consciousness 
under  the  sensation,  that  is,  the  sensation  itself,  differed 
from  other  sensations,  in  that  it  was  agreeable.  A 
name  was  wanted  to  denote  this  peculiarity  ;  to  mark, 
as  a  class,  the  sensations  which  possess  it.  The 
term.  Pleasure,  was  adopted.  I  revive  the  sensation ; 
in  other  words,  have  the  idea  ;  and  as  I  had  occasion 
for  a  name  to  class  the  sensations,  I  have  occasion  for 
a  name  to  class  the  ideas.  My  state  of  consciousness 
under  the  sensation,  I  call  a  Pleasure :  my  state  of  |j 
consciousness  under  the  idea,  that  is,  the  idea  itself,  I 
call  a  Desire.  The  term  "  Idea  of  a  pleasure,"  ex- 
presses precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  term.  Desire. 
It  does  so  by  the  very  import  of  the  words.      The 
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idea  of  a  pleasure,  is  the  idea  of  something  as  good  to 
have.  But  what  is  a  desire,  other  than  the  idea  of 
something  as  good  to  have  ;  good  to  have,  being  really 
nothing  but  desirable  to  have?  The  terms,  there- 
fore, "  idea  of  pleasure,"  and  "  desire,"  are  but  two 
names ;  the  thing  named,  the  state  of  consciousness, 
is  one  and  the  same. 

There  is  an  ambiguity,  however,  in  the  terms  Ai^er- 
sion,  and  Desire,  which  contributes  not  a  little  to  cast 
darkness  upon  this  part  of  our  inquiry. 

They  are  applied  to  the  ideas  of  the  Causes  of  our 
[Pleasurable  and  Painful  Sensations,  as  well  as  to  the 
ideas  of  those  Sensations  ;  and,  of  course,  in  a  different 
sense.  We  say  we  have  an  aversion  to  certain  kinds 
of  food,  or  certain  drugs ;  we  have  a  desire  for  water 
to  drink,  for  fire  to  warm  us,  and  so  on. 

When  we  examine  these  phrases  narrowly,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  literally,  but  by  a  sort  of  figure  of 
speech,  that  the  terms  "  Aversion,"  and  "  Desire," 
are  applied  to  the  Causes  of  Pains  and  Pleasures. 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  to  the  food,  or  the  drug, 
Jjthat  we  have  the  aversion,  but  to  the  disagreeable 
4iaste.  The  food  is  a  substance  of  a  certain  colour, 
and  consistence  ;  so  is  the  drug.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  qualities  which  is  offensive  to  us  ;  only  the  taste. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  not  the  water  we  desire,  but  the 
pleasure  of  drinking ;  not  the  fire  we  desire,  but  the 
pleasure  of  warmth. 

The  illusion  is  merely  that  of  a  very  close  associa- 
tion. There  is  no  case,  indeed,  of  association,  in 
which  the  union  is  more  intimate,  than  that  between 
the  idea  of  a  pungent  sensation,  and  its  customary 
cause ;  and  hence,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  name 
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which  properly  belongs  to  the  one,  should  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  other,  or  rather,  that  the  name 
which  belongs  properly  to  one,  should  be  given  to 
the  two,  formed  into  a  complex  idea,  in  conjunction. 

There  is  another  source  of  perplexity,  which  arises 
from  the  connotative  power  of  the  terms  Desire,  an( 
Aversion.  They  are  Nouns,  in  the  future  tense  ;  that 
is,  they  connote  futurity;  just  as  Verbs,  in  the  future^ 
tense,  connote  futurity.  Though  the  feeling,  called 
the  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensation,  is  precisely  the 
feeling  called  desirableness  ;  desirableness,  and  the 
idea  of  something  pleasurable,  being  convertible  terms, 
the  word  Desire,  whenever  it  is  applied  to  a  particular 
case,  carries  with  it  a  tacit  reference  to  future  time. 
When  the  idea  of  a  sensation  is  present,  the  sensation 
itself  is  not  present.  The  sensation  has  been,  or  is 
to  be.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  have  the  idea  of  a 
pleasurable  sensation,  without  the  association  of  the 
past,  or  the  future.  The  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion with  the  association  of  the  Past,  is  never  called 
Desire.  The  word  Desire,  is  commonly  used  to  mark 
the  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensation,  when  the  Future 
is  associated  with  it.  The  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensajf 
tion,  to  come,  is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  Desireji 
We  have,  however,  no  other  name  to  mark  the  idea, 
when  it  is  considered  by  itself,  and  without  reference 
to  the  past,  or  the  future.  In  these  cases,  Desire, 
and  the  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensation ;  Aversion, 
and  the  idea  of  a  painful  sensation,  are  convertible 
terms. 

From  this  exposition,  it  follows,  that  the  number  o^ 
our  desires  is  the  same  with  that  of  our  pleasurabl^ 
sensations ;  the  number  of  our  aversions,  the  same 
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with  that  of  our  painful  sensations ;  just  as  the 
number  of  our  simple  ideas  of  sisjht,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  our  sensations  of  sight ;  the  number 
of  our  simple  ideas  of  sound,  taste,  or  smell,  the 
same  with  that  of  our  sensations  of  sound,  taste,  or 
smell.'' 


/  ^^  The  principal  doctrine  of  this  chapter  is,  that  Desire,  and 
^version,  are  nothing  but  the  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensation, 
and  the  Idea  of  a  painful  sensation  :  which  doctrine  is  then 
[qualified  by  saying,  that  a  desire  is  the  idea  of  a  pleasure 
|associated  with  the  future,  an  aversion  the  idea  of  a  pain 
'.associated  with  the  future. 

But  according  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  author's  specula- 
tions, and  to  his  express  aflBrmation  in  the  beginning  of  the 
pext  chapter,  the  idea  of  any  sensation  associated  with  the 
"future,  constitutes  the  Expectation  of  it :  and  if  so,  it  rested 
,with  him  to  prove  that  the  expectation  of  a  pleasure,  or  of  a 

I  pain,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  desire,  or  aversion.  This  is 
certainly  not  conformable  to  common  observation.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  commonly  understood  that  there  may  be 

■  desire  or  aversion  without  expectation  ;  and  on  the  other,  ex- 
pectation of  a  pleasure  without  any  actual  feeling  of  desire : 
one  may  expect,  and  even  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to, 
the  pleasure  of  a  meal,  although  one  is  not,  but  only  expects 
to  be,  hungry.  So  perfectly  is  it  assumed  that  expectation, 
and  desire  or  aversion,  are  not  necessarily  combined,  that  the 
case  in  which  they  are  combined  is  signified  by  a  special  pair 

s  of  names.     Desire  combined  with  expectation,  is  called  by  the 

I  name  of  Hope  ;  Aversion  combined  with  expectation,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Fear. 

I  beheve  the  fact  to  be  that  desire  is  not  Expectation,  but 
is  more  than  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  desired,  being,  in  truth, 
the  initiatory  stage  of  Will.     In  what  we  call  Desire  there  is, 

|I  think,  always  included  a  positive   stimulation   to    action; 

[either  to  the  definite  course  of  action  which  would  lead  to  our 
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obtaining  the  pleasure,  or  to  a  general  restlessness  and  vague 
seeking  after  it.  The  stimulation  may  fall  short  of  actually 
producing  action  :  even  when  it  prompts  to  a  definite  act,  it 
may  be  repressed  by  a  stronger  motive,  or  by  knowledge  that 
the  pleasure  is  not  within  present  reach,  nor  can  be  brought 
nearer  to  us  by  any  present  action  of  our  own.  Still,  there 
is,  I  think,  always,  the  sense  of  a  tendency  to  action,  in 
the  direction  of  pursuit  of  the  pleasure,  though  the  tendency 
may  be  overpowered  by  an  external  or  an  internal  restraint. 
So  also,  in  aversion,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  action  of 
the  kind  which  repels  or  avoids  the  painful  sensation.  But  of 
these  things  more  fully  under  the  head  of  Will. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  PLEASURABLE  AND   PAINFUL  SENSATIONS, 
CONTEMPLATED   AS   PASSED   OR   AS   FUTURE. 

We  have  considered,  what  the  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful sensations  are  when  present ;  what  the  ideas  of 
them,  considered  as  present,  are  ;  and  what  the  ideas 
of  their  causes. 

Those  sensations,  however,  together  with  their 
causes,  we  may  contemplate,  either  as  passed,  or 
as  future  :  and  so  contemplated,  they  give  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  states  of  the  human 
mind. 

To  contemplate  any  feeling  as  Passed,  is  to  re- 
member it ;  and  the  explanation  of  Memory  we  need 
not  repeat.  To  contemplate  any  feeling  as  Future,  is 
merely  a  case  of  that  Anticipation  of  the  future  from 
the  passed,  of  which,  also,  we  have  already  given  the 
explanation. 

When  my  finger  was  in  the  flame  of  the  candle 
and  burned,  the  painful  sensation  was  present.  The 
state  of  consciousness,  however,  was  complex,  and 
consisted  of  several  ingredients  ;  the  sight  of  the 
burning  candle,  the  sight  of  my  finger,  the  sense  of 
a  certain  position  or  locaHty,  namely,  that   of  my  \ 
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finger  and  the  candle,  the  painful  sensation,  and  the 
belief  that  it  was  my  sensation  ;  in  other  words,  the 
association  of  that  thread  of  consciousness  in  which, 
to  me,  my  being  consists,  with  the  present  sensation. 
The  painful  feehng  was  thus  a  feeling  deeply  imbedded 
among  others. 

When  I  remember  this  state  of  consciousness,  the 
idea  of  it,  which  makes  part  of  the  memory,  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  idea.  It  is  composed  of  the  ideas 
of  all  the  above-mentioned  sensations,  together  with 
that  of  the  train  of  consciousness,  which  I  call  my- 
self This  last  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  my  idea. 
This  idea,  thus  existing  as  my  idea,  and  my  present 
idea,  is  associated  with  that  part  of  my  train  or  thread 
of  consciousness  which  has  intervened,  between  the 
present  state  and  the  remembered  state  ;  and  by  this 
last  association  the  idea  becomes  memory. 

The  anticipation  of  the  Future  is  the  same  series 
of  association ;  with  this  difference,  that,  in  memory, 
the  association  of  the  train  of  consciousness,  which 
converts  the  idea  into  memory,  is  from  consequent  to 
antecedent,  that  is,  backwards ;  the  association  in 
the  case  of  anticipation  is  from  antecedent  to  conse- 
quent, forwards. 

In  anticipation,  as  in  memory,  there  is,  first,  the 
complex  idea,  as  above ;  next,  the  passage  of  the 
mind  forwards  from  the  present  state  of  conscious- 1 
ness,  the  antecedent,  to  one  consequent  after  another, ! 
till  it  comes  to  the  anticipated  sensation.  Suppose, 
that,  as  a  punishment,  a  man  is  condemned  to  put  his 
finger  after  two  days  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  wherein 
consists  his  anticipation  ?  The  complex  idea,  as  de- 
scribed above,  of  the  painful  sensation,  with  aU  its 
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concomitant  sensations  and  ideas,  is  the  first  part  of 
the  process.  The  remainder  is  the  association  with 
this  idea  of  the  events,  one  after  another,  which  are 
to  fill  up  the  intermediate  time,  and  terminate  with 
his  finger  placed  in  the  flame  of  the  candle.  The 
whole  of  this  association,  taken  together,  comprises 
the  idea  of  the  pain  as  his  pain,  after  a  train  of 
antecedents. 

The  process  of  anticipation  is  so  precisely  the  same, 
when  the  sensation  is  of  the  pleasurable  kind,  that  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  it.^* 

^  This  is  the  first  place  in  which  the  author  gives  his 
analysis  of  Expectation  ;  and  his  theory  of  it  is,  as  all  theories 
if  it  must  be,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  same  person's  theory 
)f  Memory.  He  resolves  it  into  the  mere  Idea  of  the  expected 
event,  accompanied  by  the  "  idea  of  the  events,  one  after 
another,"  which  are  to  begin  with  the  present  moment,  and  end 
with  the  expected  event.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Me- 
mory, the  objection  recurs,  that  all  this  may  exist  in  the  case 
of  mere  Imagination.  A  man  may  conceive  himself  being 
hanged,  or  elevated  to  a  throne,  and  may  construct  in  his  mind 
a  series  of  possible  or  conceivable  events,  through  which  he 
can  fancy  each  of  these  results  to  be  brought  about.  If  he  is 
a  man  of  lively  imagination,  this  idea  of  the  events  "  which 
are  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  time"  may  be  at  least  as  copious, 
as  the  idea  of  the  series  of  coming  events  for  a  year  from  the 
present  time,  which  according  to  the  author's  theory  I  have  in 
my  mind  when  I  look  forward  to  commencing  a  journey  twelve 
months  hence.  Yet  he  neither  expects  to  be  hanged,  nor  to  be 
made  a  king,  still  less  both,  which,  to  bear  out  the  theory,  it 
would  seem  that  he  ought. 

^  The  difference  between  Expectation  and  mere  Imagination, 
^s  well  as  between  Memory  and  Imagination,  consists  in  the 
^presence  or  absence  of  Belief ;  and  though  this  is  no  expla- 
nation of  either  phenomenon,  it  brings  us  back  to  one  and 
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In  contemplating  a  painful  or  pleasurable  sensa-| 
tion  as  past,  that  is,  remembering  it,  the  mind  is  in| 
general  tranquil.  The  state  is  not,  perhaps,  a  state 
of  indifference  ;  but  it  is  not  so  far  removed  from 
it,  as  to  call  attention  to  itself,  or  require  a  name  to 
mark  it. 

The  case  is  different,  when  the  sensation  is  con-| 
templated  as  future,  or  anticipated.  The  state  off 
consciousness  is  then  far  removed  from  a  state  of 
indifference.  It  admits  of  two  cases.  One  is,  when 
the  sensation  is  contemplated  as  certainly  future  ; 
the  other  is,  when  it  is  contemplated  as  not  certainly 
future. 

When  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  contemplated  as 
future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  consciousness  is 
called  Hope.  When  a  painful  sensation  is  contem- 
plated as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness is  called  Fear.^^ 

the  same  real  problem,  which  I  have  so  often  referred  to, 
and  which  neither  the  author  nor  any  other  thinker  has  yet 
solved — the  difference  between  knowing  something  as  a 
Reality,  and  as  a  mere  Thought;  a  distinction  similar  and 
parallel  to  that  between  a  Sensation  and  an  Idea. — Ed. 

^^  The  author's  definitions  of  Hope  and  Fear  differ  from 
those  offered  in  my  note  (p.  194).  He  considers  these  words  to 
signify  that  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  is  contemplated  as  future, 
but  without  certainty.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  words  are, 
often  applied  to  very  faint  degrees  of  anticipation,  far  short  ofj 
those  which  in  popular  language  would  be  spoken  of  as  Ex- 
pectation :  but  I  think  the  terms  are  not  inconsistent  with  the' 
fullest  assurance.  A  man  is  about  to  undergo  a  painful 
surgical  operation.  He  has  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
event ;  he  fully  intends  it ;  there  are  no  other  means,  perhaps, 
of  saving  his  Ufe.     Yet  the  feeling  with  which  he  looks  for- 
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Again  :  When  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  antici- 
pated with  certainty,  we  call  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness Joy.  When  a  painful  sensation  is  thus  antici- 
pated, we  call  it  Sorrow.  Neither  of  the  two  terms 
is  good  ;  because  not  confined  to  this  signification. 
Both  are  applied  to  name  other  things,  also,  which 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice.  They  are, 
therefore,  a  source  of  confusion. 

ward  to  it,  and  with  which  he  contemplates  the  preparations 
for  it,  are  such  as  would,  I  think,  by  the  custom  of  language, 
be  designated  as  fear.  Death,  again,  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
future  events,  yet  we  speak  of  the  fear  of  death.  It  is  perhaps 
more  doubtful  whether  the  fully  assured  anticipation  of  a 
desired  enjoyment  would  receive,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the 
name  of  Hope ;  yet  some  common  phrases  seem  to  imply  that 
it  would.  We  read  even  on  tombstones  "  the  sure  hope  of  a 
joyful  immortality." 

A  still  more  restricted  application  of  the  word  Fear,  also 
justified  by  usage,  is  to  the  case  in  which  the  feeling  amounts 
to  a  disturbing  passion  ;  and  to  this  meaning  Mr  Bain,  as  will 
be  seen  in  a  future  note,  thinks  it  desirable  to  confine  it. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  PLEASURABLE   AND   PAINFUL   SENSA- 
TIONS, CONTEMPLATED  AS  PASSED,  OR  AS  FUTURE. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSES  OF  PLEASURABLE  AND  PAIN- 
FUL SENSATIONS,  CONTEMPLATED  AS  PASSED,  OR 
AS   FUTURE. 

Beside  the  Sensations,  the  Causes  of  them  arej 
capable  of  being  contemplated,  both  as  passed,  and  asj 
future. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  remarkable,  that  though  the 
idea  or  thought  of  a  disagreeable  sensation,  as  passed, 
is  nearly  indifferent,  the  thought  of  the  cause  of  a 
painful  passed  sensation  is  often  a  very  interesting 
state  of  consciousness.  This  state  of  consciousness  we 
sometimes  call  Antipathy,  sometimes  Hatred ;  though 
hatred,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  more  frequently 
the  name  of  the  Motive  to  which  it  gives  birth.  We 
have,  however,  but  one  concrete  term  for  both  of  these 
abstracts,  the  verb  "  to  hate,"  which,  of  course,  per- 
forms its  business  ill.  From  this,  however,  it  no 
doubt  comes,  that  the  word  Hatred  is  ofteu  used  as 
synonymous  with  Antipathy. 
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This  is  a  case  of  association,  which  deserves  a  little 
attention.  The  idea  of  the  cause  of  a  painful  sensa- 
tion is  so  closely  associated  with  that  of  the  sensation, 
that  the  one  never  exists  without  the  other.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  anticipation  of  the  future  from  the 
passed,  is  so  strong  an  association,  that,  in  interesting 
cases,  it  is  indissoluble.  The  thought  of  the  Cause  of 
a  passed  painful  sensation,  is  the  idea  of  an  antecedent 
and  a  consequent.  The  idea  of  the  passed  antecedent 
and  consequent  is  instantly  followed  by  that  of  a  future 
antecedent  and  consequent ;  and  thus  the  feeling  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  anticipation  of  a  future 
painful  sensation.  The  association  may  be  but 
momentary,  as  it  may  instantly  be  checked  by  other 
associations.  But,  being  momentary,  it  existed,  and 
its  existence  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference, 
which  is  often  observable,  between  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness when  the  sensation  is  remembered,  and  the 
state  of  consciousness  when  the  cause  of  the  sensation 
is  remembered.  When  the  sensation  is  remembered 
singly,  there  is  not  that  association  of  a  passed  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  which  is  instantly  followed  by 
that  of  a  future  antecedent  and  consequent  of  the  same 
kind.  That  association  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
remembered  cause;  and  hence  the  difference,  with 
which  every  man  is  acquainted.''" 

*®  The  difference  here  brought  to  notice  between  the  very 
jslight  emotion  excited  in  most  cases  by  the  idea  of  a  past 
Ipain,  and  the  strong  feeling  excited  by  the  idea  of  the  cause  of 
ta  past  pain,  will  be  coufirmed  by  every  one's  experience  ;  and 
is  rightly  explained  by  the  author,  as  arising  from  the  fact 
that  what  has  caused  a  past  pain  has  an  interest  affecting  the 
future,  since  it  may  cause  future  pains.     It  is  noticeable  that 
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The  thought  of  the  cause  of  a  passed  agreeable 
sensation  or  sensations,  is  also  very  often  an  interest^ 
ing  state  of  consciousness.  It  is  called  by  the  namesj 
both  of  Sympathy,  and  Love.  Neither  of  the  terms 
is  confined  to  this  signification  ;  they  are  both,  there- 
fore, bad  names,  and  a  great  cause  of  confusion  of 
ideas  ;  as  we  shall  see  in  other  instances  hereafter. 

The  pleasurable  sensations  not  being  so  pungent  as 
the  painful,  it  but  rarely  happens  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  a  single  passed  pleasurable  sensation  is  an 
object  of  interest :  the  cause  of  the  cessation,  however, 
of  a  painful  sensation  is  so,  not  unfrequently.  The 
traveller,  who  was  ready  to  perish  with  thirst  in  the 
desert,  can  never  afterwards  think  of  the  well  which 
relieved  him,  without  emotion. 

The  states  of  consciousness  which  exist  when  we 
contemplate  the  causes  of  our  painful  and  pleasurable 
sensations  as  Future,  are  easily  analysed,  after  what 
has  been  shewn.  It  is  a  case  of  the  anticipation  of 
the  future  from  the  passed ;  with  this  peculiarity,  that 

the  author  nowhere  explains  why  the  thought  of  a  pain  as 
future  is  so  much  more  painful,  than  the  thought  of  a  past 
pain  when  detached  from  all  apprehension  for  the  future  ;  why' 
the  expectation  of  an  evil  is  generally  so  much  worse  than  the: 
remembrance  of  one.  This  fact  might  have  made  him  doubt 
the  sufficiency  of  his  theory  of  Memory  and  Expectation  ; 
since,  according  to  his  analysis,  neither  of  them  is  anything  but 
the  idea  of  the  pain  itself,  associated  in  each  case  with  a  series 
of  events  which  may  be  intrinsically  indifferent ;  and  if  there 
were  no  elements  in  the  case  but  those  which  he  has  pointed 
out,  no  sufficient  reason  is  apparent  why  there  should  be  any 
inequality  of  painfulness  between  the  remembrance  and  the 
expectation. — Ed. 
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the  final  antecedent  and  consequent  are  interesting, 
the  one  as  a  pleasurable  or  painful  Feeling,  the  other 
as  the  cause  of  it. 

If  the  anticipated  sensation  is  painful,  and  contem- 
plated as  certain,  the  associated  ideas  of  the  cause  and 
effect  constitute  a  state  of  consciousness,  which  we 
mark  by  various  forms  of  expression,  but  for  which  we 
have  no  appropriate  name.  We  call  it  Hatred,  we  call 
it  Aversion,  we  call  it  Horror.  We  call  the  object 
hateful,  or  disgusting,  or  loathsome,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  anticipated  sensation.  When  the  sen- 
sation is  contemplated  as  not  certainly  future,  the  state 
of  mind  is  what  we  call  Dread,  in  some  one  or  other 
of  its  numerous  modifications. 

When  the  cause  of  a  pleasure  is  contemplated  as 
certainly  future,  such  object  is  associated  with  the 
feeling  called  Joy ;  when  it  is  contemplated  as  not 
certainly  future,  it  is  associated  with  the  feehng  called 
Hope.  What  the  feelings,  Joy,  and  Hope,  are,  we 
have  so  recently  seen,  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  In 
the  association  of  the  cause  of  a  pleasure  with  both, 
the  state  of  consciousness  has  no  more  appropriate 
name  than  that  of  Love.  An  object  contemplated  as 
a  future  cause  of  future  pleasure,  is  an  object  loved, 
whether  the  anticipation  is  certain  or  uncertain.'" 

I  ^1  A  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  Aversion  and  Fear. 
wNe  may  be  very  much  averse  to  a  thing,  and  yet  not  fear  it. 
A  courageous  person  is  not  necessarily  wanting  in  aversions  or 
dislikes,  or  in  labours  for  warding  off  what  is  disagreeable. 
Anything  that  gives  us  pain,  when  approaching  or  immment,  is 
viewed  with  aversion,  and  stimulates  efforts  of  counteraction, 
or  escape  ;  and  yet  it  may  not  inspire  the  state  properly  named 
Fear,     The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  fear  is  an  unhinging 
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excitement,  a  disturbance  of  the  serenity  and  balance  of  the 
mind,  inducing  exaggerated,  disproportioned  or  misplaced 
exertions.  One  of  the  causes  of  fear  is  approaching  evil,  but 
the  effect  does  not  always  happen.  The  evil  may  work  its 
proper  effect  upon  the  will,  namely  to  prevent  or  evade  it, 
without  any  of  the  perturbing  accessories  called  being  terrified 
or  afraid. — B. 
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SECTION  11. 

THE  REMOTE  CAUSES  OF  PLEASURABLE  AND  PAIN- 
FUL SENSATIONS,  CONTEMPLATED  AS  PAST,  OR 
FUTURE. 

Before  entering  into  the  detail  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  one  important  observation  is  to  be  made;  that 
|the  remote  causes  of  our  Pains  and  Pleasures  are  apt 
/to  be  objects,  far  more  deeply  interesting,  than  those 
jwhich  are  immediate.  This  at  first  sight  appears 
paradoxical.  It  is  the  necessary  result,  however,  of 
the  general  Law  of  our  nature. 

The  immediate  causes  of  our  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful sensations  have  never  any  very  extensive  operation. 
The  idea  of  any  one  is  rarely  associated  with  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  pains  or  pleasures.  Food, 
for  example,  the  cause  of  the  pleasures  of  eating ; 
pleasures,  perhaps,  from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  repeated,  and  the  portion  of  life  over  which 
they  are  spread,  more  valuable,  as  a  class,  than  any 
other  which  we  enjoy ;  has  never  appeared  an  object 
of  sufficient  interest,  to  make  the  affection  with  which 
it  is  regarded  be  thought  worthy  of  a  name.  The 
idea  of  Food,  though  associated  with  pleasures  which 
constitute  so  important  a  class,  is  associated  with  the 
pleasures  but  of  one  class  :  some  of  the  remote  causes 
are  associated  with  the  pleasures  of  almost  every  class. 
Money,  for  example,  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
causes  of  almost  all  our  pleasures,  and  removing  the 
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causes  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  pains,  is  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  most  of  the  pleasurable  states  of  our 
nature.  The  idea  of  an  object  associated  with  a 
hundi'ed  times  as  many  pleasures  as  another,  is  of 
course  a  hundred  times  more  interesting. 


SUB-SECTION  I. 

Wealthy  Power,   and   Dignity,   and   their   Contraries, 
Contemplated  as  Causes  of  our  Pleasures  and  Pains. 

As  among  the  remote  causes  of  our  pleasures  and 
pains  may  be  reckoned  everything  which  in  any  way 
contributes  to  them,  it  follows  that  the  number  of 
such  causes  is  exceedingly  great.  Of  course  it  is  only 
the  principal  cases  which  have  been  attended  to,  and 
classed  under  Titles.  They  are  mostly  comprehended 
under  the  following  : — Wealth,  Power,  Dignity,  as, ' 
regards  the  pleasurable  sensations  ; — Poverty,  Impo-| 
tence,  Contemptibility,  as  regards  the  painful  sensa- 
tions. What  our  states  of  consciousness  are,  when  we 
are  said  to  contemplate  these  causes  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  with  reference  to  ourselves,  or  as  causes  of 
our  own  pleasures  and  pains,  we  now  proceed  to 
inquire. 

One  remarkable  thing  is  first  of  all  to  be  noticed  : 
the  three,  above  named,  grand  causes  of  our  pleasures 
agree  in  this,  that  they  all  are  the  means  of  procuring 
for  us  the  Services  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  them] 
selves  contribute  to  our  pleasures  in  hardly  any  othei 
way.     It  is  obvious  from  this  remark,  that  the  grand 
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cause  of  all  our  pleasures  are  the  services  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures ;  since  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity, 
which  appear  to  most  people  to  sum  up  the  means  of 
human  happiness,  are  nothing  more  than  means  of 
procuring  those  services.  This  is  a  fact  of  the 
highest  possible  importance,  both  in  Morals,  and  in 
Philosophy. 

That  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity  do  procure  for 
us  pleasurable  sensations  only  by  procuring  for  us 
the  services  of  our  fellow-creatures,  a  short  illustra- 
tion will  suffice  to  shew. 

I  Wealth  enables  us  either  to  purchase  directly  the 
services  of  other  men,  as  of  those  whom  we  desire  to 
"have  in  attendance  about  us ;  or  to  purchase  com- 
modities ;  or,  it  adds  to  our  Power  and  Dignity.  As 
far  as  it  purchases  the  services  of  others  directly,  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  advanced  is  obvious.  It  is 
hardly  less  obvious,  that  when  we  purchase  com- 
modities, which  are  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labour, 
we,  in  reality,  do  nothing  but  purchase  the  services 
of  those  men,  who,  in  fact,  were  working  for  us,  when 
working  at  the  goods  which  we  ultimately  consume. 
In  as  far  as  Wealth  adds  to  Power,  and  Dignity,  it  is 
included  under  those  several  heads. 
,  A  man's  Power  means  the  readiness  of  other  men 
ito  obey  him.  Now  one  man  obeys  another,  from  the 
prospect,  either  of  good  if  he  obeys,  or  of  evil  if  he 
does  not  obey.  Wealth  is  the  great  means  of  pro- 
curing obedience,  through  the  medium  of  good.  All 
hire  of  services,  is  through  that  medium.  The  power 
of  inflicting  evil,  in  case  of  disobedience,  and  of  pro- 
curing services  by  fear,  is  what  in  the  more  peculiar 
sense,  is  meant  by  the  term  Power.     It  is  to  be  ob- 
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served,  that  the  range  of  obedience,  obtained  by  fear, 
is  capable  of  much  greater  enlargement,  than  that 
which  is  obtained  by  hope.  The  means  any  man  has 
of  paying  for  the  services  of  others,  extends  at  most 
to  some  thousands  ;  the  means  which  some  men  have 
had  of  imposing  their  commands  on  other  men,  through 
fear,  has  extended  to  many  millions. 

Dignity  is  a  word  of  much  more  vague  sig- 
nification, than  Wealth,  or  Power.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  more  difficult,  to  describe  clearly  its  mode  of 
operation. 

Dignity,  is  commonly  said  to  be  that  which  pro4 
cures  us  the  respect  of  other  men.  But  what  is  this! 
respect  ?  It  is  not  a  mere  barren  feeling  in  the  mind' 
of  another  man,  regarded  as  wholly  unconnected  with 
his  actions.  It  is  regarded  as  a  sentiment  in  his 
breast,  from  which  actions  favourable  to  us  may  pro- 
ceed. It  derives  its  whole  value  to  us  from  the 
actions  which  it  is  likely  to  produce. 

For  the  present  purpose,  therefore,  we  consider  the 
word  Dignity,  as  expressing  all  that,  in,  and  about,  a 
man,  which  is  calculated  to  procure  him  the  services 
of  others,  without  the  immediate  application  either 
of  reward,  or  of  fear. 

Wealth,  and  Power,  are  the  grand  constituents  of 
Dignity  ;  and  procure  a  man  services  beyond  the  im- 
mediate sphere,  either  of  the  good,  or  the  evil,  he 
can  dispense.  This  is  a  remarkable  case  of  associa- 
tion ;  and  a  source  of  very  important  consequences  in 
human  life. 

Our  proneness  to  sympathize  with  the  Rich  and 
Great,  has  often  been  taken  notice  of,  as  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  human  nature.  This  has  been  described 

VOL.  II.  p 
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as  a  readiness  to  go  along  with  them  in  their  affec- 
tions ;  to  desire  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends  ; 
and  to  lend  ourselves  for  the  attainment  of  them. 

I  beheve  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  I  barely  indicate 
the  mode  of  analysing  the  complicated  sentiment, 
which  is  thus  described.  With  command  over  the 
means  of  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  we  associate  strongly 
the  idea  of  happiness  ;  the  idea  of  happiness,  is  an 
asrreeable  idea ;  and  the  idea  of  whatever  disturbs  it, 
painful.  The  first  idea  is  a  desire  ;  the  second,  an 
aversion. 

Beside  this ;  with  the  Power  of  dispensing  a  great 
deal  of  good,  or  evil,  we  associate  strongly  the  idea  of 
the  actual  dispensation ;  that  is,  the  idea  of  a  great 
number  of  individuals  benefited,  or  hurt.  But  no 
association  of  good  or  evil  to  individuals  is  so  con- 
stant and  inseparable  with  the  causes  of  them,  as  that 
of  good  or  evil  to  ourselves.  This  association  takes 
place  in  the  case  which  we  are  now  considering.  It 
may  have  been  but  momentary.  It  may  have  been 
instantly  overpowered  by  other  associations,  by  asso- 
ciation of  the  circumstances  which  exclude  the  Belief 
StiU  it  had  a  momentary  existence ;  and,  in  its  con- 
sequences, presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  those 
two  very  important  facts,  first  pointed  out  distinctly 
to  the  attention  of  philosophers  by  Professor  Stewart ; 
Fu'st,  that  feelings,  so  momentary  as  not  to  be  re- 
cognised the  moment  after  they  have  passed,  may  not 
only  have  existed,  but  have  given  its  whole  character 
to  some  important  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and.  Secondly,  that  there  is  no  conception,  that  is, 
idea,  without  the  momentary  behef  of  the  existence 
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of  its  object."^  The  momentary  conception  and  belief 
of  good  or  evil  to  ourselves,  in  the  association  con- 
stituting the  idea  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  power,  has 
a  great  share  in  the  character  which  that  association 
bears. 

The   Power  of  doing   good   or  evil,   though  the^ 
foundation  of  our  idea  of  Dignity,  is  not  the  only! 
ingredient  in  it ;  the  Disposition  to  make  use  of  it| 
enters  for  a  great  share.     The  disposition  to  make  use 
of  it  only  for  evil,  if  carried  to  a  certain  pitch,  would 

*2  This  is  the  place  where  the  author  most  clearl}'  enunciates  the 
doctrine  which  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  his  theory  of  Belief, 
viz.  that  there  is  no  idea  ''without  the  momentary  belief  of  thd 
existence  of  its  object."  This  opinion,  as  the  author  observes,' 
is  maintained  also  by  Dugald  Stewart ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  positive  evidence  in  its  favour.  All  which  has  been  estab- 
lished is,  that  the  belief  ma?/ have  momentarily  existed,  although 
immediately  afterwards  forgotten,  and  replaced  by  disbelief. 
But  no  proof  of  this  momentary  existence  has  been  given, 
except  that  it  is  supposed  that  what  is  not  believed  to  be  real 
cannot  cause  strong  emotion  (terror,  for  instance),  nor  prompt 
to  outward  action.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
a  mere  idea  can  exercise  direct  power  over  our  nerves  of  mo- 
tion, and  through  them,  over  the  muscles ;  as  the  author  shows 
by  examples  further  on.  It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Bain  has 
pointed  out,  this  power  of  an  idea  over  the  active  energies  is 
the  only  germ  of  belief  which  exists  originally,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  power  of  Belief  in  after  life  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  the  power  of  Belief  as  it  exists  in  after  life,  stands 
broadly  distinguished  from  the  power  of  the  Fixed  Idea,  and 
that  this  last  may  operate  not  only  without,  but  in  defiance  of, 
a  positive  Belief.  That  a  contrary  belief  has  momentarily 
intervened  is  a  mere  conjecture,  which  can  neither  be  refuted 
nor  proved. — Ud. 

P  2 
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sink  the  idea  of  dignity,  and  leave  dread  and  abhor- 
rence in  its  place. 

t  Beside  the  disposition  to  make  a  good  use  of  wealth 
nd  power,  which  is  virtue  ;  Knowledge,  and  Wisdom 
nter  as  an  important  ingredient  in  Dignity.  In  the 
possessor  of  wealth  and  power,  they  are  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  his  good  disposition  ;  in  all  men  they 
are  an  instrument  of  power ;  and  they  are  intimately 
associated,  in  well-educated  minds,  with  the  idea  of 
the  great  benefits  to  mankind,  which  have  been,  and 
will  be,  derived  from  them.  In  such  minds,  they, 
therefore,  inspire  a  very  lively  sympathy. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  lengthen  this  ex- 
position, by  offering  any  analysis  of  the  coiTesponding 
causes  of  pain, — Poverty,  Weakness,  and  Contempti- 
bility.  The  reader,  after  what  he  has  learned,  ^\iU, 
without  difficulty,  perform  it  for  himself 

What  we  have  now  to  consider,  is  the  affection  or 

state  of  mind,  which  is  formed,  when  we  contemplate 

/each  of  those  causes,  first,  as  the  past  cause  of  past 

■  sensations,  and  secondly,  as  the  future  cause  of  future 

.  sensations. 

We  are  singularly  ill-provided  with  names,  to  mark 
those  several  states  of  our  consciousness.  It  is  very 
obvious,  that  we  ought  to  have  two  names  for  each 
cause ;  for  example,  one,  to  mark  the  state  of  mind, 
when  Wealth  is  contemplated  as  the  past  cause,  of  past 
sensations,  and  one  to  mark  the  state  of  mind,  when 
it  is  contemplated  as  the  future  cause  oi  future  sensa- 
tions. We  have  but  one  name  for  both.  We  call  by 
the  sinde  name,  "  Love  of  Wealth,"  both  the  pleasu- 
rable  state  when  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  our  past 
wealth  the  past  pleasures  we  have  derived  from  it,  and 
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when  we  anticipate  the  future,  and  associate  with  the 
idea  of  future  wealth,  the  idea  of  the  pleasures  to  be 
derived  from  it.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  two 
states  should  be  confounded  ;  and  that  the  love  of 
wealth  should  be  a  vague,  indefinite  term. 

The  imperfection  of  our  language  is  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  two  other  causes  of  our  pleasures.     The ; 
Love  of  Power,  and  the  Love  of  Dignity,  are  names  | 
for  both  states  of  mind,  both  the  contemplation  of| 
the  past,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  future.     The 
indistinctness  of  our  language  here,  too,  prevents  the 
distinctness  of  our  ideas. 

The  word  Hatred,  renders  the  same  service  in  re- 
gard to  the  causes  of  evil.  Hatred  of  poverty,  is  the 
name  for  both  states  of  mind,  both  that  in  which  the 
future,  and  that  in  which  the  past,  is  the  object  of 
contemplation.  Hatred  of  imbecility,  hatred  of 
contemptibihty,  are  not  common  expressions,  but 
we  have  for  the  states  in  question  no  other 
names. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Wealth,  Power,  and  Digij 
nity,  derive  a  great  portion  of  their  efiicacy,  from  tlieiii 
comparative  amount ;  that  is,  from  their  being  pos-' 
sessed  in  greater  quantity  than  most  other  people 
possess  them.  In  contemplating  them  with  the 
satisfaction  with  which  powerful  causes  of  pleasure 
are  contemplated,  we  seldom  fail  to  include  the  com- 
parison. And  the  state  of  consciousness,  formed  by 
the  contemplation  and  comparison  taken  together,  is 
called  Pride. 

We  are  said  to  be  proud  of  our  Wealth,  proud  of 
our  Power,  proud  of  our  Dignity  ;  and  also,  of  any  of 
the  ingredients  of  which  our  power  or  dignity  is  com- 
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posed  ;    of  our  knowledge,  of  our  eloquence,  of  our 
family,  of  our  personal  beauty. 

Of  course  the  name  has  a  very  different  meaning  in 
each  of  these  applications  ;  a  difference,  however, 
which  in  ordinary  minds,  the  use  of  the  same  term, 
almost  completely  confounds. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
"Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  as  greater,  we  include 
the  contemplation  of  another  man's  Wealth,  Power, 
and  Dignity,  as  less.  As  the  state  of  consciousness, 
thus  formed,  is  called  Pride  when  the  reference  is  to 
ourselves,  it  is  called  Contempt  when  the  reference  is 
to  others. 

When  the  case  is  reversed,  and  a  man  contemplates 
his  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity  as  less  than  those  of 
other  men,  the  state  of  consciousness  is  called  Humility. 
As  towards  the  other  member  of  the  comparison,  the 
men  who  possess  the  greater  amount  of  those  advan- 
tages, it  has  the  name  of  Respect,  or  Admiration. 


SUB-SECTION  II. 

Our  Fellow- Creatures  contemplated  as  Causes  of  our 
Pleasures  and  Pains. 

Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  being  the  origin  of 
such  powerful  affections  as  we  £nd  them  to  be,  though 
the  causes  of  Pleasure  to  us  only  by  being  the  causes 
of  the  actions  of  our  Fellow- creatures ;  it  would  be 
wonderful,  if  our  Fellow-creatures  themselves,  the 
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more  immediate  causes  of  those  actions,  should  not  be 
the  origin  of  affections. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Our  Fellow-creatures  are  the 
origin  of  affections  of  the  greatest  influence  in  human 
life  ;  to  the  examination  of  which  it  is  now  our  busi- 
ness to  proceed.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  afford 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  examples  of  that 
extraordinary  case  of  association,  where  the  means  to 
an  end,  means  valuable  to  us  solely  on  account  of  their 
end,  not  only  engross  more  of  our  attention  than  the 
end  itself,  but  actually  supplant  it  in  our  affections. 
What  the  associating  process  is  by  which  this  effect  is 
produced,  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire.  That  it  is 
produced,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  case  of 
Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  is  familiar  to  every 
man's  observation.  How  few  men  seem  to  be  at  all 
concerned  about  their  fellow-creatures  !  How  com- 
pletely are  the  lives  of  most  men  absorbed,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  wealth,  and  ambition  !  With  how  many  men 
does  the  love  of  Family,  of  Friend,  of  Country,  of 
Mankind,  appear  completely  impotent,  when  opposed' 
to  their  love  of  Wealth,  or  of  Power !  This  is  an 
effect  of  misguided  association,  which  requires  the 
greatest  attention  in  Education,  and  Morals. 

We  contemplate  our  Fellow- creatures  as  causes  of 
our  Pleasures,  either  Individually,  or  in  Groups.  We 
shall  consider  the  several  cases,  which  have  attracted 
sufiicient  attention  to  be  distinguished  by  names:  1st, 
That  of  Friendship  ;  2dly,  That  of  Kindness  ;  3dly, 
That  of  Family ;  4thly,  That  of  Country  ;  5thly, 
That  of  Party  ;  and  6thly,  That  of  Mankind. 
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1. — Friendship. 

In  what  manner  the  associations  are  formed  con- 
stituting that  feeling  towards  another  man  which  we 
call  friendship,  it  seems  not  very  difficult  to  trace. 
The  states  of  circumstances  in  which  the  Feehng 
originates  are  very  numerous.  But  they  are  all, 
without  exception,  of  one  kind.  They  are  all  states  of 
circumstances,  in  which  a  greater  proportion  than 
usual  of  our  own  pleasures,  come  to  be  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  Individual.  It  often  originates  in 
companionship,  between  men  who  for  some  time  have 
indulged  their  Tastes,  and  prosecuted  their  pleasures 
in  company.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  how  the  idea  of 
such  men  will  occur  to  one  another,  not  simply  as  the 
idea  of  a  man,  but  so  enveloped  by  the  trains  of 
pleasurable  ideas  associated  with  the  man,  that  the 
idea  of  him  is  upon  the  whole  a  highly  pleasurable 
idea.  When  to  this  is  added,  the  expectation  of 
future  pleasures,  not  merely  the  continuation  of  the 
companionship,  but  services  of  importance  ;  when  the 
wisdom  of  the  man  promises  Hght  and  guidance  from 
his  counsels  ;  when  his  fidelity  makes  it  safe  to  trust 
him;  when  his  benevolence  towards  us  makes  us 
count  upon  his  services,  whenever  they  are  required, 
and  his  reputation  and  influence  in  the  world  are  such 
as  to  give  weight  to  his  endeavours,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient accumulation  of  pleasurable  ideas  with  that  of 
the  individual  to  account  for  the  affection  denominated 
Friendship. 

2. — Kindness. 

'i  There  is  nothing  which  more  instantly  associates 
with  itself  the  ideas  of  our  own  Pleasures,  and  Pains, 
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than  the  idea  of  the  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  another  \ 
of  our  Fellow-creatures.     The  expositions  already  af- 
forded sufficiently  indicate  the  source  of  this  associa- 
tion, which  exerts  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence 
in  human  Life. 

The  idea  of  a  man  enjoying  a  train  of  pleasures,  or| 
happiness,  is  felt  by  every  body  to  be  a  pleasurable! 
idea.     The  idea  of  a  man  under  a  train  of  sufferings} 
or  pains,  is  equally  felt  to  be  a  painful  idea.     This  can^ 
arise  from  nothing  but  the  association  of  our  own! 
pleasures  with  the  first  idea,  and  of  our  own  pains  J 
with  the  second..  We  never  feel  any  pains  and  pleasures 
but  our  own.     The  fact,  indeed,  is,  that  our  very  idea 
of  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  another  man  is  only  the 
idea  of  our  own  pains,  or  our  own  pleasures,  associated 
with  the  idea  of  another  man.     This  is  one  not  of  the 
least  unportant,  and  curious,  of  all  cases  of  association, 
and  instantly  shews  how  powerfully  associated  trains 
of  ideas  of  our  pains  and  pleasures  must  be  with  a 
feehng  so  compounded.'^ 


*2  That  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  another  person  can  only  be 
pleasurable  or  painful  to  us  through  the  association  of  our  own 
pleasures  or  pains  with  them,  is  true  in  one  sense,  which  is 
probably  that  intended  by  the  author,  but  not  true  in  another, 
against  which  he  has  not  sufficiently  guarded  his  mode  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  evident,  that  the  only  pleasures  or  pains  of| 
which  we  have  direct  experience  being  those  felt  by  ourselves,^ 
it  is  from  them  that  our  very  notions  of  pleasure  and  pain  are 
derived.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  pleasure  or  pain  with 
which  we  contemplate  the  pleasure  or  pain  felt  by  somebody 
else,  is  itself  a  pleasure  or  pain  of  our  own.  But  if  it  be  meant 
that  in  such  cases  the  pleasure  or  pain  is  consciously  referred 
to  self,  I  take  this  to  be  a  mistake.     By  the  acts  or  other 
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J  The  Pleasurable  association  composed  of  the  ideas 
jbf  a  man  and  his  pleasures,  and  the  painful  association 
Icomposed  of  the  ideas  of  a  man  and  his  pains,  are  both 
Affections,  which  have  so  much  of  the  same  tendency 
that  they  are  included  under  one  name,  Kindness  ; 
though  the  latter  affection  has  a  name  appropriate  to 
itself,  Compassion. 

3. — Family. 

The  Group,  which  consists  of  a  Father,  Mother,  and 
Children,  is  called  a  Family.  The  associations  which 
each  member  of  this  group  has  of  his  pains  and  plea- 
sures, with  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  other 
members,  constitute  some  of  the  most  interesting 
states  of  human  consciousness. 

The  affection  of  the  husband  and  wife  is,  in  its 
origin,  that  of  two  persons  of  different  sex,  and  need 

signs  exhibited  by  another  person,  the  idea  of  a  pleasure 
(which  is  a  pleasurable  idea)  or  the  idea  of  a  pain  (which  is  a 
painful  idea)  are  recalled,  sometimes  with  considerable  in- 
tensity, but  in  association  with  the  other  person  as  feeling 
them,  not  with  one's  self  as  feeling  them.  The  idea  of  one's 
Self  is,  no  doubt,  closely  associated  with  all  our  experiences, 
pleasurable,  painful,  or  indifferent ;  but  this  association  does 
not  necessarily  act  in  all  cases  because  it  exists  in  all  cases. 
If  the  mind,  when  pleasurably  or  painfully  affected  by  the 
evidences  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  another  person,  goes  off  on  a 
different  thread  of  association,  as  for  instance,  to  the  idea  of 
the  means  of  giving  the  pleasure  or  relieving  the  pain,  or  even 
if  it  dismisses  the  subject  and  relapses  into  the  ordinary  course 
of  its  thoughts,  the  association  with  its  own  self  may  be,  at 
the  time,  defeated,  or  reduced  to  something  so  evanescent  that 
we  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  momentarily  present  or  not. 
—Ed. 

\ 
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not  be  further  analysed.  To  this  source  of  plea- 
surable association  is  added,  when  the  union  is  happy, 
all  those  other  associations,  just  enumerated,  which 
constitute  the  affection  of  Friendship.  To  this  another 
addition  is  made  by  the  union  of  interests ;  or  that 
necessity,  under  which  both  are  placed,  of  receiving 
pain  and  pleasure  from  the  same  causes.  As,  in  too 
many  instances,  these  pleasurable  associations  are  ex- 
tinguished, by  the  generation  of  others  of  an  opposite 
description  ;  in  other  cases,  they  are  carried  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  afford  an  exemplification  of  that  remark- 
able state  of  mmd,  in  which  a  greater  value  is  set 
upon  the  means,  than  upon  the  end.  Persons  have 
been  found,  the  one  of  whom  could  not  endure  to  Hve 
without  the  other. 

The  Parental  affection  requires  to  be  somewhat 
more  minutely  analysed. 

First  of  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  that 
power  of  exciting  trains  of  ideas  of  our  own  pains 
and  pleasures,  which  belongs  to  the  pains  and  plea- 
sures of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  possessed  by 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  a  man's  child. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  another  person  affect  us  ;  that  is, 
associate  with  themselves  the  ideas  of  our  own  pains 
and  pleasures,  with  more  or  less  intensity,  according 
to  the  attention  which  we  bestow  upon  his  pains  or 
pleasures.  A  parent  is  commonly  either  led  or  im- 
pelled to  bestow  an  unusual  degree  of  attention  upon 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  child ;  and  hence  a 
habit  is  contracted  of  sympathizing  with  him,  as  it 
is  commonly,  and  not  insignificantly  named ;  in 
other  words,  a  facility  of  associating  the  ideas  of 
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his   own   pains   and   pleasures,    with   those   of  the 
child. 

Again,  a  man  looks  upon  his  child  as  a  cause  to 
lim  of  future  pains  or  pleasures,  much  more  certain, 
than  any  other  person.  The  father  regards  the  son 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  another  self,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  effects  of  whose  acts,  whether  good  or 
evil,  will  redound  to  himself  An  object  regarded  as 
a  great  future  cause  to  us  of  future  pains  or  pleasures, 
we  call  an  object  of  intense  interest;  in  other  words, 
a  train  of  interesting  ideas,  that  is,  of  ideas  of  pains 
or  pleasures,  is  associated  with  it. 

The  vivacity  and  simplicity  of  the  expressions  of 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  children,  in  their  looks,  and 
tones,  and  attitudes,  as  well  as  words,  give  them  a 
peculiar  power  of  exciting  sympathy,  that  is,  of  asso- 
ciating with  them  trains  of  the  analogous  feelings  of 
ourselves.  The  frequency  with  which  a  parent  is 
called  upon  to  attend  to  those  expressions  in  his  child, 
gives  him  a  habit  of  forming  the  associations  to  which 
they  lead. 

The  perfect  dependence  of  the  child  upon  the 
parent  is  a  source  of  deep  interest.  The  whole  of  its 
pleasures  being  the  fruit  of  his  acts,  he  more  easily  asso- 
ciates with  them  the  trains  of  his  own  pleasures,  than 
with  those  of  any  person  not  so  connected  with  him. 
His  acts,  too,  being  required  to  save  it  from  the  worst 
of  pains,  and  from  destruction,  the  idea  of  its  pains, 
arising  from  any  relaxation  of  his  care,  calls  up,  in 
strong  association,  both  the  analogous  pains  of  him- 
self, and  also  the  opposite  pleasurable  feelings  arising 
from  the  continuance  of  the  acts  by  which  the  plea- 
sures of  the  child  are  produced.     And  to  all  these 
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sources  of  association  is  added,  that  which  is  always 
agreeable,  the  train  making  up  the  ideas  of  our  own 
power ;  no  case  of  power  being  so  perfect  as  that  of 
the  parent  over  his  helpless  offspring. 

Another  important  source  of  agreeable  association  | 
is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Man  becomes  fond  (it  is  ai 
matter  of  daily  observation)  of  that  on  which  he  has* 
frequently  conferred  benefits.  This  is  a  fact  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  human  nature  ;  for,  under  the 
little  care  which  hitherto  has  been  bestowed  in  gene- 
rating, by  education,  the  associations  on  which  Bene- 
ficence depends,  a  considerable  part  of  the  beneficence 
existing  in  the  world  has  been  produced  by  this 
cause.  It  is  also  a  case  of  association,  which  strongly 
illustrates  the  fact,  that  pleasures,  produced  by  our 
own  acts,  have  a  peculiar  power  in  associating  with 
them  trains  of  the  ideas  of  our  own  pleasures.  Not 
only  a  Fellow-creature,  but  even  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  by  having  been  the  object  of  repeated  acts  of 
kindness,  becomes  an  object  of  affection.  Trains  of 
our  own  pleasures  are  so  often  united  with  the  idea  of 
such  an  object  of  our  kindness,  that  the  idea  of  the 
object  becomes  at  last  an  idea  made  up  of  the  original 
idea  of  the  individual  and  of  trains  of  our  own 
pleasures  :  a  compound  idea,  made  up,  in  great  part, 
of  pleasurable  ideas ;  that  is,  an  Affection. 

That  the  whole  of  the  parental  affection  is  derivedl 
from  these  and  similar  associations,  is  proved  by  somel 
decisive  facts. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  a  man  is  placed  in  cir-^ 
cumstances  which  produce  those  associations,  he  feel 
the  parental  affection,  without  parentage.     Facts  of 
this  description  are  so  frequent,  and  so  notorious,  that 
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it  is  hardly  necessary  to  produce  an  instance  of  them. 
How  else  does  it  happen,  that  a  man  who  does  not 
suspect  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  rears  as  his  own, 
and  without  any  difference  of  affection,  the  offspring 
of  the  man  who  has  injured  him  ?  Cases,  for  the 
credit  of  our  nature,  are  not  wanting,  and  when  edu- 
cation is  better,  they  will  be  less  rare,  in  which  a 
family  of  orphans  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  a 
man  of  virtue.  By  acting  towards  them  the  part  of 
a  parent,  he  never  fails  to  acquire  for  them  the  affec- 
tion of  a  parent. 

There  are  equally  notorious  and  decisive  facts  to 
prove,  that  whenever  the  parent  is  placed  in  circum- 
Istances  which  either  wholly,  or  to  a  great  degree, 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  associations  with  the 
cliild  to  which  we  ascribe  the  parental  affection,  there 
is  a  corresponding  want  of  the  affection.  The  case  of 
illegitimate  children  is  pregnant  with  evidence  to  this 
point.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, no  affection  exists.  The  parent  may  feel  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  the  child,  because  public 
opinion,  or  perhaps  the  law,  requires  it :  but  this  is 
the  extent  of  the  bond. 

The  circumstances  of  Families,  in  the  two  opposite 
states,  of  great  poverty,  and  great  opulence,  are  un- 
favourable to  the  foiTQation  of  those  associations  of 
which  the  parental  affection  consists. 

In  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  which  alone  are  the 
cases  here  understood  ;  because,  in  the  more  moderate 
cases  of  poverty,  the  parental  affection  exists  in  con- 
siderable strength  ;  the  circumstances  which  lead  to 
the  formation  of  agreeable  associations  with  the  child, 
are  either  wanting,  or  counteracted  by  circumstances 
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of  an  opposite  tendency.  The  parent  has  little  the 
mea.ns  of  bestowing  pleasures  on  his  child ;  he  has 
not  the  means  of  saving  it  from  an  almost  constant 
series  of  pains.  The  means  which  he  employs  in 
saving  the  child  from  pains,  are  taken  from  the  means 
of  saving  himself  from  pains.  Constantly  occupied 
in  the  labours  which  yield  him  a  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  spends  but  Httle  time  in  the  company  of 
his  child,  and  has  therefore  little  opportunity  of  at- 
tending to  the  engaging  expressions  of  its  pains  and 
pleasures.  It  is  needless  to  carry  the  enumeration  of 
particulars  farther.  The  circumstances  which  tend  to 
generate  agreeable  associations  with  the  child  are  few. 
The  circumstances  which  tend  to  generate  painful 
associations  with  it  are  many. 

In  Families  of  great  opulence,  the  attention  of  the 
parent,  averted  either  by  the  calls  of  pleasure,  or  the 
avocations  which  his  position  in  society  creates,  is  but 
little  bestowed  upon  his  children.  Where  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  others  are  not  attended  to,  no  asso- 
ciation with  those  pains  and  pleasures  exists ;  where 
there  is  not  a  habit  of  forming  the  associations,  the 
Affection  does  not  exist. 

The  mode  in  which  the  child  of  the  man  of  opu- 
lence is  maintained  and  educated,  proceeds  so  remotely 
from  the  acts  of  the  parent,  that  the  agreeable  asso- 
ciations, which  we  have  with  our  own  acts  of  benefi- 
cence, are,  in  the  case  of  such  a  parent,  very  imper- 
fectly formed. 

The  man  of  opulence  naturally  regards  his  children 
as  part  of  his  state ;  as  the  inheritors  of  his  fortune ; 
or  as  belonging  to  the  same  line  of  ancestors  with 
himself;    and   with   both   those  constituents  of  his 
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dignity  he  has  many  agreeable  associations.  But 
these  are  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  habits  of 
agreeable  association  which  are  generated  in  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

Hitherto,  we  have  considered  only  the  parental 
affection  of  the  Father.     The  parental  aifection  of 
the  Mother  differs  from  that  of  the  Father  in  the 
associations  which  she  forms  with  her  child  in  her 
own   peculiar   situations  of  gestation  and   nursing. 
That  these  are  such  as  to  create  intense  associations 
every  one  will  admit.     Every  movement  of  the  child 
during  the  period  of  gestation  is  to  her  a  sensation. 
Every  thought  of  it  is  connected  with  that  flood  of 
hopes  and  fears  attached  to  the  awful  hour,  never 
absent  from  her  thoughts,  which,  through  a  series  of 
cruel  pains,  will  either  stretch  her  a  hfeless  corpse,  or 
render  her  a  rejoicing  mother.     As  a  nurse,  the  child 
is  to  her  a  source,  both  of  agreeable  sensations,  and 
agreeable   ideas.     On   the  sensations   we  need   not 
dilate.     They  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced them.     But  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a 
case  more  calculated  to  associate  strongly  the  ideas  of 
our  own  pleasures,  with  the  ideas  of  the  pleasures  we 
bestow,  than  that  of  the  mother,  when   she  presses 
her  mfant  to  her  bosom,  and  communicates  to  him  the 
means  of  Hfe,  and  the  only  pleasures  he  is  capable  of 
enjoying,  not  only  by  her  own  acts,  but  from  her  own 
substance ;  and  when  she  perceives  how  soon  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  the  idea  of  herself  is  associated 
with  the  existence  of  all  his  pleasures,  and  the  removal 
of  all  his  pains  ;   in   other  words,  how  quickly  she 
becomes  not  only  the  object  of  his  affections,  but  the 
one  and  only  object. 
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Having  explained  at  so  much  length  the  grand  case 
of  the  Domestic  Affections,  we  may  pass  over  the 
rest  with  a  very  cursory  notice. 

Even  the  Filial  affection  has  in  it  nothing  pecuHar. 
In  the  child,  the  idea  of  his  parent,  as  a  being  with 
power  almost  unlimited  over  him,  creates  the  associa- 
tions which  constitute  reverence,  and  respect ;  and  the 
perpetual  use  of  that  power  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
to  give  him  pleasures,  or  the  command  of  pleasures, 
to  remove  from  him  pains,  or  give  him  the  means  of 
removing  them,  naturally  creates  the  associations 
which  constitute  affection. 

The  affection  which  exists  among^  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  has  in  it  most  of  the  ingredients  which  go  to 
the  formation  of  Friendship.  There  is  first  of  all 
Companionship ;  the  habit  of  enjoying  pleasures,  in 
common,  and  also  of  suffering  pains  :  hence  a  great 
readiness  in  sympathizing  with  one  another ;  that  is, 
in  associating  trains  of  their  own  pains  and  pleasures, 
with  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  one  another.  There 
is  next,  when  the  Education  is  good,  a  constant  reci- 
procation, to  the  extent  of  their  power,  of  beneficent 
acts.  And  lastly  there  is  their  common  relation  to 
the  grand  source  of  all  their  pleasures,  the  Parent. 

When  the  affections  of  the  domestic  class  exist  in 
perfection  (in  such  a  state  of  Education  and  Morals  as 
ours  this  rarely  can  happen),  they  afford  so  constant 
a  succession  of  agreeable  trains,  that  they  form,  per- 
haps, the  most  valuable  portion  of  human  happiness. 
Acts  of  beneficence  to  larger  masses  of  mankind, 
afford  still  more  interesting  trains  to  those  who  per- 
form them.  But  they  are  the  small  number.  The 
happiness  of  the  Domestic  affections  is  open  to  all. 

VOL.  IL  Q 
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4. — Country. 

The  word  country  is  the  name  of  an  idea  of 
great  complexity.  In  that  idea  are  included  all  the 
multitudes  of  persons,  and  all  the  multitudes  of 
things,  and  all  the  multitudes  of  positions,  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth.  Nor  are 
these  present  existences  alone  included  in  that  idea  : 
the  History  of  the  country  is  included,  that  is,  the 
whole  series  of  prior  existences  ;  and  not  the  Past 
History  only,  but  the  Future  History  also,  or  series 
of  future  existences,  as  far  as  our  power  of  anticipa- 
tion reaches.  This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
power  of  association,  to  unite  ideas  mthout  number 
in  such  closeness,  that  their  individuality  is  unper- 
ceived,  and  the  cluster,  however  large,  resembles  a 
single  uncompounded  idea. 

This  cluster  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  indifferent 
ideas.  There  is  included  in  it  the  sources  of  all  our 
pleasures,  and  almost  all  the  objects  with  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  associate  trains  of  agreeable 
ideas.  The  plains,  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  the 
rivers,  with  which  we  have  formed  agreeable  associa- 
tions, are  all  there  ;  the  individual  objects  with  which 
we  have  formed  similar  associations,  the  trees,  the 
houses ;  the  house,  for  example,  in  which  we  were 
born,  the  tree  under  which  we  have  sat  to  enjoy  the 
affections  of  our  parents,  or  indulge  our  sympathies 
with  other  objects  of  our  love,  the  paths  in  which  we 
have  strayed,  the  fields  through  which  we  have 
roamed,  the  riches  wherewith  we  have  seen  them 
periodically  clothed,  the  labours  of  those  fields,  the 
labourers,  their  manners,  appearance,  and  character, 
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the  flocks  and  herds,  the  cities  and  towns,  with  all 
their  inhabitants,  and  all  their  operations,  the  wonder- 
ful proceedings  of  the  manufacturers,  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  ships,  loaded  with  the  precious  commo- 
dities of  the  different  regions  of  the  Earth. 

To  these  sources  of  Interest  is  to  be  added,  all  thaffi 
portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  with  whom  we  havef 
been  accustomed  to  associate  our  Pains  and  Pleasures.! 
Here  are  our  Parents,  our  Brothers  and  Sisters,  our 
Sons  and  Daughters.  Here  are  the  men,  and  here 
the  women,  who  have  engaged  our  affections.  Here 
are  our  Benefactors,  here  are  our  Instructors,  here  are 
the  manners  which  alone  from  habit  are  agreeable  to 
us.  And  here  are  the  Institutions  from  which  we 
have  derived  Protection,  and  to  which,  in  their  usual 
state  of  imperfection,  we  are  apt  to  lend  a  reverence, 
such  is  the  strength  of  the  association,  far  beyond  the 
measure  of  their  worth. 

Su-fficient  sources  have  now  been  pointed  out,  to 
shew  whence  it  is  that  the  Idea  of  country,  as  it 
involves  a  great  number  of  agreeable  associations, 
becomes,  or  more  properly  speaking  is,  an  Affection. 

5. — Party;  Class. 

That  which  constitutes  a  Party,  or  class,  is  always^ 
some  community  of  Interest :  in  other  words,  some 
thing   or   things,  to  be  obtained,   secured,   or  aug-i 
mented,  by  the  common  endeavours  of  the  class,  and 
operating  as  a  cause  of  pleasure  to  all  of  them. 

The  People,  that  is,  the  Mass  of  the  community, 
are  sometimes  called  a  class  ;  but  that  is  only  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  like  the  term  Lower  Orders,  from  the 
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Aristocratica]  class.  In  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term  class,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  People.  No 
interest  is  in  common  to  them,  which  is  not  in  com- 
mon to  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  operate  as  a  cause  of  benefit  to  them  ex- 
clusively. Whatever  operates  as  a  cause  of  benefit  to 
them  in  common,  operates  equally  as  a  cause  of 
benefit  to  every  part  of  the  community,  saving  and 
excepting  those  who  are  in  possession  of  some  mis- 
chievous power  over  a  portion,  greater  or  less,  of  the 
community.  It  may  no  doubt  very  easily  happen, 
that  what  is  a  benefit  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
is  an  evil  to  the  possessors  of  such  power  ;  as  what  is 
an  evil,  and  the  greatest  of  all  Evils,  to  the  Commu- 
nity, is  a  Benefit  to  them. 

There  is  no  Love  of  Class,  therefore,  but  in  a 
Privileged  Order.  The  Patricians,  in  ancient  Pome, 
were  a  Class  of  this  sort.  And  in  modern  Europe 
there  are  two  such  classes  :  the  Nobility,  in  each 
Country  :  and  the  Incorporated  Clergy  ;  calling  them- 
selves the  Church,  in  Catholic  countries,  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  in  Non-catholic  countries. 

The  associations  which  the  members  of  a  governing 
class  have  with  one  another,  individually,  as  fathers, 
sons,  companions,  friends,  are  not  here  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  associations  connected  with  the 
privileges  which  constitute  any  body  of  men  a  class, 
are  alone  concerned  in  forming  the  states  of  mind 
which  we  now  are  explaining. 

Such  privileges  consist  of  Wealth,  Power,  Dignity, 
one,  or  all,  conferred  by  Legislative  act  :  that  is,  not 
the  result  of  natural  acquisition,  but  of  a  sort  of 
force,  or  compulsion,  put  upon  other  people. 
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We  need  not  again  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the 
agreable  associations  which  every  man  has  with  his 
own  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  and  with  the 
causes,  either  of  their  existence,  or  of  their  increase, 
or  of  their  security.  When  these  causes  to  one  man, 
are  causes  also  to  a  circle  of  other  men,  the  whole  Body 
has  both  indi^ddually  and  collectively  the  associations 
with  those  causes,  which  constitute  Affection. 


6. — Mankind. 

The  word  Mankind  is  the  name  of  another  of  those 
remarkable  associations,  by  which  countless  ideas  are 
so  combined,  that  their  individuality  is  sunk,  and  the 
aggregate  is,  to  appearance,  one  idea. 

The  Idea  Mankind,  like  the  Idea  Country,  is  not 
made  up  wholly  of  indifferent  ideas.  It  has  in  it  all 
the  trains  of  pleasurable  ideas  which  we  associate, 
either  with  individuals,  or  with  subdivisions,  of  the 
whole  mass. 

We  have  interesting  associations  with  the  idea  of  a 
man,  as  a  man.  The  idea  of  his  pains,  and  his  plea- 
sures, call  up,  unavoidably,  trains  of  the  ideas  of  our 
own  pains  and  pleasures.  The  Idea  of  a  man,  there- 
fore, naturally  includes,  the  love  of  his  pleasures, 
hatred  of  his  pains. 

From  our  earliest  Infancy,  we  have  had  experience 
of  nothing  more  constantly  than  this  ;  that  a  great 
proportion  of  our  pleasures  proceeded  from  a  certain 
disposition  towards  us,  on  the  part  of  those  of  our 
fellow-creatures  who  were  near  us ;  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  Pains  from  a  certain  other  disposition 
on  their  part.     Those  Dispositions,  taken  in  the  most 
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general  sense,  are  Kindness,  which  we  have  already- 
explained;  and  its  opposite,  Unkindness.  We  have, 
therefore,  very  intense  associations  of  Pleasure,  with 
the  idea  of  the  Disposition  towards  us,  called  Kind- 
ness, in  other  men  ;  and  very  intense  associations  of 
Pain  with  that  of  the  Disposition  in  them  called  Un- 
kindness towards  us. 

In  our  Idea  of  each  individual  man,  therefore,  is 
included  not  only  the  Love  of  his  Pleasures  and 
Aversion  to  his  Pains ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
Love  of  his  Disposition  of  Kindness  towards  us,  and 
Aversion  to  his  Disposition  of  Unkindness  towards  us. 

Now,  as  our  complex  Idea  of  Mankind,  is  made  up 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  ideas  of  Individuals,  including 
the  interesting  trains  called  Love  of  their  Pleasures, 
Hatred  of  their  Pains  ;  Love  of  their  Kindness,  Aver- 
sion to  their  L^nkindness;  the  generation  of  the  affec- 
tion, called  Love  of  Mankind,  is,  for  our  present 
purpose,  sufficiently  shewn. ^^  ^' 


SUB-SECTION  TIL 

The  Objects  called  Sublime  and  Beautiful^  and  tlieir 
Contraries,  contemplated  as  Causes  of  our  Pleasures 
and  Pains. 

These  objects  have  received  much  of  the  attention 
of  Philosophers  ;  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in 

^  As  carrying  out  the  principle  of  association,  in  the  domain 
of  the  Feelings,  the  foregoing  chapters,  from  XIX.  onwards, 
are  unexceptionable  and  cogent.     As  furnishing  the  complete 
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analysing  the  associations  which  form  the  complicated 
feelings,  ranged  under  the  name  of  Emotions  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

account  of  the  Benevolent  and  Malevolent  Affections,  and  of 
the  Sympathies  or  disinterested  impulses,  they  are  defective. 
Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  the  Emotions  is  placed  by  the 
author  upon  a  too  narrow  basis.  Any  theory  that  looks  solely 
to  the  circumstance  of  pleasure  and  pain,  (important  as  that 
is)  fails  to  grapple  with  all  the  facts.  For  example,  there  is 
no  account  rendered  of  the  very  familiar  emotion  of  Wonder. 

That  the  Emotions  are  all  compounded  of  elements  of  Sense 
(in  the  widest  comprehension,  that  is,  with  Muscularity  in- 
cluded) may  be  maintained  on  good  grounds.  Nevertheless, 
in  order  to  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  even  the  commoner 
emotions,  such  as  Tenderness,  there  is  wanted  a  more  exhaus- 
tive detail  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense  than  is  furnished 
in  the  present  work. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  generic  example  of  the  Tender  Feel- 
ing, on  which  the  author  has  expended  the  greatest  part  of  his 
illustration,  will  show  the  method  to  be  pursued.  It  is  a  case 
where  certain  primary  sensibilities,  correctly  ranked  under  Sen- 
sation, together  with  the  associating  principle,  seem  to  account 
for  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon.  In  such  a  case  as  Wonder, 
the  explanation  involves  an  additional  element. 

The  pleasures  of  Tender  Feeling,  or  Love  and  the  Affections, 
are  no  doubt,  as  remarked  in  the  text,  in  a  considerable  part 
associations  with  other  pleasures,  such  as  nourishment.  An 
animal  and  a  child  would  contract  a  pleasurable  association 
with  the  person  that  brings  them  their  food,  or  ministers  to 
their  bodily  wants.  Still,  there  is  something  different  from 
this  in  Tenderness  or  Love.  The  fact  essential  to  the  state  i^ 
the  gratification  from  the  acts  of  caressing,  fondling,  ancJ 
embracing  ;  a  pleasure  that  has  its  independent  sources  in  th^ 
human  and  animal  sensibilities,  and  does  not  need  the  asso-A 
ciation  with  being  fed  and  cared  for,  although  enhanced  and  j 
stimulated  by  that  association.     Even  apart  from  the  powerful 
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It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  purpose  to  go  into 
the  details  of  this  subject,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
have  been  pursued  to  great  length.     It  is  necessary, 

element  of  sexuality,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  pleasurable 
animal  feelings  awakened  in  the  lovinsf  embrace  of  two  indi- 
viduals  of  the  warm-blooded  species.  We  may  instance, 
among  these,  the  pleasures  of  Touch  in  the  soft  warm  contact  ; 
the  muscular  pleasures  co-operating ;  the  organic  feelings 
connected  with  secretions  stimulated  in  the  act,  of  which  the 
lachrymal  is  the  prominent  but  not  the  solitary  case  ;  the 
peculiar  sensibility  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  probably  the  sign 
of  a  less  acute  but  more  extended  influence  in  the  alimentary 
canal  generally  ;  to  all  which,  is  to  be  added,  in  women,  the 
genial  secretion  of  the  breasts,  going  on  incessantly,  although 
more  profuse  in  nursing  mothers.  The  coalition  of  the.=e 
tactile,  muscular,  and  organic  sensibilities,  is  the  pleasure  of 
love  by  itself,  or  as  it  might  be  felt  between  two  living  sentient 
creatures,  in  no  other  way  the  givers  or  receivers  of  benefits. 
Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  circle.  The  eye,  and  the  ear,  and 
even  the  smell,  may  be  also  included.  The  visible  aspects  of 
living  beings  are  often  highly  agreeable  from  the  first,  and 
become  so  to  a  farther  extent  by  association  with  the  tactile 
and  organic  pleasures.  Similarly,  the  ear  may  be  charmed 
with  the  sounds  emitted  by  another  human  being  or  animal, 
and  may  also  form  associations  with  the  still  more  potent 
pleasures  above  named.  Once  more,  the  odour  of  one  animal 
may  be  intrinsically  sweet  to  another  animal ;  while  here  too, 
associations  may  be  added. 

The  pleasure  of  Tender  feeling  must  therefore  be  pronounced 
to  have  an  independent  standing  in  the  sentient  framework, 
although  susceptible  of  being  analysed  into  the  primary  plea- 
sures of  the  senses,  together  with  the  influence  of  association. 
All  the  affections  derive  the  chief  part  of  their  strength  from 
this  complex  source.  For,  although  the  acts  of  fondling  and 
caressing  are  not  universally  practised  between  every  two 
persons  that  have  a  mutual  affection,  or  are  so  only  in  the  very 
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however,  for  that  purpose,  to  shew,  into  what  general 
laws  the  phenomena  are  capable  of  being  resolved. 
The  feelmgs  which  are  marked  under  the  name  of 

limited  form  of  the  shake  of  the  hand,  yet  there  is  an  echo  of 
these,  and  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  accompaniments,  in  the 
sight  of  each  other,  in  the  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  in  the 
more  intellectual  forms  of  indicating  attachment.  It  can  be 
proved  that  the  two  higher  senses  enter  deeply  into  the  tender 
emotion,  (as  they  do  into  the  Beautiful).  The  well-known 
Dr.  Kitto,  who  was  stone-deaf,  in  describing  his  experience, 
states  that,  as  regarded  his  pleasures,  the  loss  that  affected  him 
most  was  his  inability  to  hear  the  voices  of  his  children.  It  is 
evident  that  the  same  remark,  as  to  the  mutilation  of  an  organ 
of  tender  feeling,  is  applicable  to  the  blind.  The  pathos  of 
the  lines  in  Paradise  Lost  contains  this  implication. — B. 

^^  The  two  preceding  subsections  are  almost  perfect  as 
expositions  and  exemplifications  of  the  mode  in  which,  by  the 
natural  course  of  life,  we  acquire  attachments  to  persons, 
things,  and  positions,  which  are  the  causes  or  habitual  con- 
comitants of  pleasurable  sensations  to  us,  or  of  relief  from 
pains  :  in  other  words,  those  persons,  things,  and  positions 
become  in  themselves  pleasant  to  us  by  association ;  and, 
through  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  pleasurable  ideas  as- 
sociated with  them,  become  pleasures  of  greater  constancy  and 
even  intensity,  and  altogether  more  valuable  to  us,  than  any  of 
the  primitive  pleasures  of  our  constitution.  This  portion  of 
the  laws  of  human  nature  is  the  more  important  to  psychology, 
as  they  .show  how  it  is  possible  that  the  moral  sentiments,  the 
feeHngs  of  duty,  and  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation, 
may  be  no  original  elements  of  our  nature,  and  may  yet  be 
capable  of  being  not  only  more  intense  and  powerful  than  any 
of  the  elements  out  of  which  they  may  have  been  formed,  but 
may  also,  in  their  maturity,  be  perfectly  disinterested  :  nothing 
more  being  necessary  for  this,  than  that  the  acquired  pleasure 
and  pain  should  have  become  as  independent  of  the  native 
elements  from  which  they  are  formed,  as  the  love  of  wealth 
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Emotions  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  are  so  much 
alike,  that  the  distinction  of  them  into  two  species  is 
somewhat  arbitrary.     Though  the  Romans  did  apply 

and  of  power  not  only  often  but  generally  become,  of  the  bodily 
pleasures,  and  relief  from  bodily  pains,  for  the  sake  of  which, 
and  of  which  alone,  power  and  wealth  must  have  been  origi- 
nally valued.  No  one  thinks  it  necessary  to  suppose  an 
original  and  inherent  love  of  money  or  of  power ;  yet  these  are 
the  objects  of  two  of  the  strongest,  most  general,  and  most 
persistent  passions  of  human  nature ;  passions  which  often 
have  quite  as  little  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain,  beyond  the 
mere  consciousness  of  possession,  and  are  in  that  sense  of  the 
word  quite  as  disinterested,  as  the  moral  feelings  of  the  most 
virtuous  human  being. 

The  author,   then,  has  furnished   a  most  satisfactory   and 
most  valuable  explanation  of  certain  of  the  laws  of  our  affec- 
tions and  passions,  and  has  traced  the  origin  and  generation  of 
a  great  number  of  them.     But  it  must  be  remarked  of  the 
whole  exposition,  that  it  accounts  truly,  but  only  partially,  for 
this  part  of  human  nature.     It  affords  a  sufficient  theory  of 
what  we  may  call  the  mental,  or  intellectual  element  of  the 
tfeelings  in  question.     But  it  does  not  furnish,  nor  does  the 
jauthor  anywhere  furnish,  any  theory  of  what  may  be  called  the 
[animal  element  in  them.     Yet  this  is  no  unimportant  ingre- 
Idient  in  the  emotional  and  active  part  of  human  nature  :  aud 
it  is  one  greatly  demanding  analysis.     Let  us  take  the  case  of 
any  of  the  passions :  and  as  one  of  the  simplest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  them,  let  us  take  the  emotion  of  Fear. 
The  author  gives  no  account  of  Fear  but  that  it  is  the  idea  of 
a  painful  sensation,  associated  with  the  idea  of  its  being  (more 
or  less  uncertainly)  future.     Undoubtedly  these  elements  are 
present  in  it ;  but  do  they  account  for  the  peculiar  emotional 
character  of  the  passion,  and  for  its  physiological  effect,  such 
as  pallor,  trembling,  faltering  of  the  voice,  coldness  of  the  skin, 
loss  of  control  over  the  secretions,  and  general  depression  of 
the  vital  powers  ?     The  case  would  be  simpler  if  these  great 
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the  word  sublimis^  and  its  abstract,  suhlimitas,  in  a 
certain  rhetorical  way,  to  objects  of  Taste,  their  word 
Pulchrum,  properly  denoted  all  that  is  expressed  by 

disturbances  of  the  animal  functions  by  the  expectation  of  a 
pain  were  the  same  in  kind  as  the  smaller  modifications  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  idea.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case ;  Ideas  do  produce  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  but  not 
those  particular  effects.  The  idea  of  a  pain,  if  it  acts  on  the 
bodily  functions  at  all,  has  an  action  the  same  in  kind  (though 
much  less  in  degree)  as  the  pain  itself  would  have.  But  the 
passion  of  fear  has  a  totally  different  action.  Suppose  the 
fear  to  be  that  of  a  flogging.  The  flogging  itself,  if  it  produced 
any  physical  demonstrations,  would  produce  cries,  shrinkings, 
possibly  muscular  struggles,  and  might  by  its  remoter  effects 
disturb  the  action  of  the  brain  or  of  the  circulation  ;  and  if 
the  fear  of  a  flogging  produced  these  same  effects,  in  a  mitigated 
degree,  the  power  of  fear  might  be  merely  the  power  of  the 
idea  of  the  pain.  But  none  of  these  are  at  all  like  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  fear :  while  those  characteristic  symp- 
toms are  much  the  same  whatever  be  the  particular  pain 
apprehended,  and  whether  it  be  a  bodily  or  a  purely  mental  pain, 
provided  it  be  sufficiently  intense  and  sufficiently  proximate. 
No  one  has  ever  accounted  for  this  remarkable  difference,  and 
the  author  of  the  Analysis  does  not  even  mention  it.  The 
explanation  of  it  is  one  of  those  problems,  partly  psychological 
and  partly  physiological,  which  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
animal  sensibility  does  not  yet  enable  us  to  resolve.  In  what- 
ever manner  the  phenomena  are  produced,  they  are  a  case  of 
the  quasi-ehemistry  of  the  nervous  functions,  whereby  the 
junction  of  certain  elements  generates  a  compound  whose 
properties  are  very  different  from  the  sum  of  the  properties  of 
the  elements  themselves. 

This  is  the  point  which  the  author's  explanations  of  the 
emotional  part  of  human  nature  do  not  reach,  and,  it  may  even 
be  said,  do  not  attempt  to  reach.  Until,  however,  it  is  reached, 
there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  completeness  of  his  analysis  of 
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our  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  taken  together.  The 
Greek  word,  Ka\6v,  also  clearly  included  every  thing 
which  we  rank  under  the  name  of  Sublime.  Longinus, 
indeed,  who  lived  at  a  very  late  and  degenerate  period 
of  Grecian  literature,  wrote  a  treatise  to  which  he  gave 
the  affected  Title,  Uepi  'YxPovq,  or  "  About  Height ;" 
and  as  that  has  been  a  very  popidar  treatise  in  modern 
times,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  use  of  the  word 
Subhme,  which  has  become  so  prevalent  in  the  discourse 
of  the  moderns,  derives  its  origin  from  no  higher  source. 

Mr.  Alison,  who  wrote  a  very  pleasing,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  Philosophical  Book,  on  the  Emotions 
of  Taste,  has  shewn  by  an  abundance  of  well-chosen 
[illustrations,  that  it  is  not  the  immediate  sensations, 
received  by  us  from  the  objects  of  Taste,  which  con- 
stitute them  a  cause  of  our  pleasures.  The  immediate 
sensations  are  commonly  indijBterent,  or  approaching 
the  indifferent.  It  is  only  when  they  introduce,  by 
association,  a  train  of  pleasurable  ideas,  that  the  feel- 
ings called  the  pleasures  of  Taste,  are  ever  enjoyed. 

I  believe  that  I  may  assume  this  as  an  established 

eveu  the  mental  element  in  the  passions  :  for  when  the  efifect 
exhibits  so  much  which  has  not,  in  the  known  properties  of  the 
assigned  cause,  anything  to  account  for  it,  there  is  always  room 
for  a  doubt  whether  some  part  of  the  cause  has  not  been  left 
out  of  the  reckoning.  This  doubt,  however,  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  most  important  of  the  author's  analyses,  viz.  those 
which,  without  resolving  the  emotions  themselves  into  any- 
thing more  elementary,  expound  their  transfer  by  association 
from  their  natural  objects  to  others  ;  with  the  great  increase  of 
intensity  and  persistency  which  so  often  accompanies  the 
transfer,  and  which  is  in  general  quite  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  causes  to  which  the  author  refers  it. — i-'(Z. 
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fact  in  our  nature  ;  and  I  shall  only  adduce  as  much 
of  the  evidence  as  may  teach  those  of  my  readers,  to 
whom  these  inquiries  may  be  new,  the  mode  in  which 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  becomes  apparent.  I  also 
think  it  useful  to  avail  myself,  not  only  of  the  illustra- 
tions, but  as  much  as  possible  of  the  words,  of  Mr. 
Alison,  as  exhibiting  the  clear  conviction  of  the  won- 
derful effects  of  association,  in  one  instance,  on  the 
part  of  a  writer,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  its 
affording  an  equally  satisfactory  solution  of  the  other 
complex  phenomena  of  mind. 

What  are  called  the  external  objects  of  Taste,  ar 
mostly  objects  of  Hearing,  objects  of  Sight,  or  objects 
of  that  Muscular  Sense,  from  which  we  derive  the  idea 
of  extension. 

That  the  feelings  we  have  by  these  senses  are 
generically  distinct  from  the  emotions  of  Sublimity 
and  Beauty,  might,  I  imagine,  be  trusted  to  an  appeal 
to  each  man's  consciousness.  There  are  innumerable 
cases,  however,  which  may  be  regarded  as  decisive 
experiments  upon  the  subject. 

Of  the  sounds  which  can  be  adduced  as  Subhme  or 
Beautiful,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one,  which  is  not  often 
heard  in  circumstances,  wherein  no  tendency  to  Emo- 
tion is  felt.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Emotion 
is  felt,  and  those  in  which  it  is  not  felt,  are  those  in 
which  a  train  of  pleasurable  ideas  is,  or  is  not,  intro- 
duced by  association. 

"  All  sounds,"  says  Mr.   Alison,    "  are  in  general 
Sublime,  which  are  associated  with  Ideas  of  great 
Power  or  Might :  the  Noise  of  a  Torrent, — the  FaE 
of  a  Cataract, — the  Uproar  of  a  Tempest, — the  Explo 
sion  of  Gunpowder, — the  Dashing  of  the  Waves,  &c. 
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"  All  sounds,  in  the  same  manner,  are  sublime, 
which  are  associated  with  Ideas  of  Majesty,  or  Solem- 
nity, or  deep  Melancholy,  or  any  other  strong  Emo- 
tion :  the  Sound  of  the  Trumpet,  and  all  other  warlike 
instruments, — the  Note  of  the  Organ, — the  Sound  of 
the  Curfew, — the  Tolling  of  the  Passing  bell,  &c. 

"  There  is  a  great  variety  of  sounds  also,  that  occur 
in  the  scenes  of  Nature,  which  are  productive  of  the 
Emotion  of  Beauty  :  the  Sound  of  a  Waterfall, — the 
Murmuring  of  a  Rivulet, — the  Whispering  of  the 
Wind,— the  Sheepfold-bell, — the  sound  of  the  Cur- 
few, &c. 

"  That  the  Notes  or  Cries  of  some  Animals,  are 
Sublime,  every  one  knows  :  the  Roar  of  the  Lion,  the 
Growling  of  Bears,  the  Howling  of  Wolves,  the 
Scream  of  the  Eagle,  &c.  In  all  those  cases,  those  are 
the  notes  of  animals  remarkable  for  their  strength, 
and  formidable  for  their  ferocity.  It  would  seem  very 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  sublimity  of  such  sounds 
should  arise  from  the  qualities  of  which  they  are 
expressive. 

"  The  Bleating  of  a  Lamb,  is  beautiful  in  a  fine  day 
in  spring :  the  Lowing  of  a  Cow  at  a  distance,  amid 
the  scenery  of  a  pastoral  landscape  in  summer.  The 
Call  of  a  Goat  among  rocks  is  strikingly  beautiful,  as 
expressing  wildness  and  independence.  The  Hum  of 
the  Beetle  is  beautiful  in  a  fine  summer  evening,  as 
appearing  to  suit  the  stillness  and  repose  of  that 
pleasing  season.  The  Twitter  of  the  Swallow  is 
beautiful  in  the  morning,  and  seems  to  be  expressive 
of  the  cheerfulness  of  that  time. " 

This  enumeration  of  cases,  which  is  only  a  selec- 
tion  from  those  of  Mr.   Ahson,    is   far   more   than 
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sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  indeed  it  is  one  defect 
of  his  book  that  his  propositions  are  overlaid  with 
evidence. 

That  these  sounds,  as  sensations,  do  not  constitute 
the  pleasures  enjoyed,  he  demonstrates,  by  shewing 
that  on  many  occasions,  on  which  the  sensations 
exist  as  perfectly  as  on  any  other  occasion,  no  pleasure 
is  felt.  He  also  shews,  that  when  the  pleasures 
are  felt,  a  train  of  pleasurable  ideas  is  introduced  by 
association. 

"  The  sound  of  Thunder,  he  says,  is  perhaps  of  all 
others  in  Nature,  the  most  Sublime. "  Yet  the  rolling 
of  stones  from  a  cart,  produces  a  sound  so  exactly 
the  same,  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  thunder. 
While  the  mistake  lasts,  the  feeling  of  sublimity 
lasts.  When  the  mistake  is  corrected,  it  instantly 
vanishes ;  that  is,  the  association  is  dissolved. 

"  There  is  scarcely  in  nature,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  a 
more  trifling  sound  than  the  buzz  of  Flies  ;  yet,  I 
beheve,  there  is  no  man  of  common  Taste,  who,  in 
the  deep  silence  of  a  summer's  noon,  has  not  found 
something  strikingly  sublime,  in  this  inconsiderable 
sound.  The  falling  of  a  drop  of  water,  produces  in 
general  a  very  insignificant  and  unexpressive  sound ; 
yet  sometimes  in  Vaults,  and  in  large  Cathedrals,  a 
single  drop  is  heard  to  fall,  at  distant  intervals,  from 
the  roof;  than  which,  I  know  not  if  there  is  a  single 
sound  more  strikingly  sublime." 

Mr.  Alison  further  remarks,  that  to  those  who  have 
no  trains  of  pleasurable  ideas  associated  with  sounds, 
"  or  who  consider  them  simply  as  sounds,  they  have 
no  beauty.  It  is  long  before  children  shew  any 
sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  sounds.     To  the  greater 
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number  of  the  sounds  which  we  denommate  beautiful, 
the  common  people,  in  the  same  manner,  are  altogether 
indifferent.  To  the  peasant,  the  Curfew  is  only  the 
mark  of  the  hour  of  the  evening, — the  Sheep-bell,  the 
sign  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flock, — the  sound  of 
a  Cascade,  the  sigfn  of  the  fallinof  of  water,  &c.  Give 
him  the  associations  which  men  of  cultivated  imagi- 
nation have  with  such  sounds,  and  he  will  infalHbly 
feel  their  beauty." 

Mr.  Alison  shews,  that  when  the  notes  or  cries  of 
animals  are  stripped  of  certain  associations,  they  are 
unproductive  of  Emotions  of  sublimity  or  beauty. 
"  There  is  not  one  of  these  sounds,"  he  says,  "which 
may  not  be  imitated  in  some  manner  or  other ;  and 
which,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  deception,  does 
not  produce  the  same  Emotion  with  the  real  sound : 
when  we  are  undeceived,  however,  we  are  conscious 
of  no  other  Emotion,  but  that,  perhaps,  of  simple 
pain  from  its  loudness.  The  howl  of  the  Wolf  is 
little  distinguished  from  the  howl  of  the  Dog,  either 
in  its  tone  or  in  its  strength,  but  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  their  sublimity.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
sounds  felt  as  sublime  are  so  loud  as  the  most  common  of 
all  sounds,  the  lowing  of  a  Cow ;  yet  this  is  the  very 
reverse  of  sublimity.  Imagine  this  sound,  on  the 
contrary,  expressive  of  Fierceness  and  Strength,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  would  become  subhme. 
The  scream  of  the  Eagle  is  simply  disagreeable,  when 
the  bird  is  either  tamed  or  confined ;  it  is  Sublime, 
only  when  it  is  heard  amid  Rocks  and  Deserts,  and 
when  it  is  expressive  to  us,  of  Liberty  and  Indepen- 
dence, and  savage  Majesty.  The  noise  of  the  Rattle- 
snake (that  most  dangerous  animal  of  all  his  tribe) 
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is  very  little  different  from  the  noise  of  a  cliild's  play- 
thing ;  yet  who  will  deny  its  sublimity  ?  The  growl 
of  the  Tiger,  resembles  the  purring  of  a  Cat ;  the  one 
is  sublime,  the  other  insignificant." 

Mr.  Alison,  with  great  propriety,  adds,  "Upon  the 
principle  of  the  absolute  and  independent  Sublimity 
or  Beauty  of  Sounds,  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for 
the  different  sounds  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
productive  of  these  Emotions.  There  is  certainly  no 
resemblance,  as  sounds,  between  the  noise  of  Thunder, 
and  the  hissing  of  a  Serpent, — between  the  growling 
of  a  Tiger,  and  the  explosion  of  Gunpowder, — be- 
tween the  scream  of  an  Eagle,  and  the  shouting  of  a 
multitude  ;  yet  all  of  these  are  sublime.  In  the 
same  manner,  there  is  as  little  resemblance,  between 
the  tinkling  of  the  Sheepfold-bell,  and  the  murmuring 
of  the  Breeze;  between  the  hum  of  the  Beetle  and 
the  song  of  the  Lark  ;  between  the  twitter  of  the 
Swallow,  and  the  sound  of  the  Curfew;  yet  all  of 
these  are  beaUtiful.  Upon  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion, they  are  all  perfectly  accountable." 

I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Alison  in  his  illustrations 
of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  felt  in  the  tones  of  the 
human  voice,  or  in  the  composition  of  sounds,  called 
Music;  because  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  allowed! 
that  they  derive  the  whole  of  what  is  called  theii| 
expression, — in  other  words,  their  power  of  pleasingij 
• — from  the  associations  connected    with   them.''^     ^ 


'^^  What  the  author  thinks  himself  dispensed  from  either 
proving  or  illustrating  because  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  fi 
allowed,  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  disputable  parts 
of  his  theory.     That  very  much  of  the    pleasure  afforded  by 
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shall  also  produce  a  very  few  specimens  of  the  illus- 
trations which  he  adduces  to  show  that  what  is  called 
the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  objects  of  sight,  is 
derived  wholly  from  association. 

The  following  observations  are  general,  and  very 
instructive. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  colours  are  connected  with  a 
kind  of  established  Imagery  in  our  minds,  and  are 
considered  as  expressive  of  many  very  pleasing  and 
affecting  QuaUties. 

"  These  Associations  may  perhaps  be  included  in 
the  following   Enumeration  :   1st,   Such  as  arise  from 

Music  is  the  effect  of  its  expression,  i  e.  of  the  associations 
connected  with  sound,  most  people  will  admit :    but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  also  an  element  of  direct 
physical  and  sensual  pleasure.     In  the  first  place,  the  quality 
/of  some  single  sounds  is  physically  agreeable,  as  that  of  others 
lis  disagreeable.     Next,  the  concord  or  harmony  of  pleasant 
'■yiounds  adds  a  further  element  of  purely  physical  enjoyment. 
Und  thirdly, certain  successions  of  sounds,  constituting  melody 
■:  or  tune,  are  delightful,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  mere  sense. 
With  these  pleasures  those  of  the  associated  ideas  and  feehngs 
are  intimately  blended,  but  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  dis- 
criminated by  a  critical  ear.     It  is  possible  to  say,  of  different 
composers,  that  one  (as  Beethoven)  excels  most  in  that  part 
of  the    effect   of   music    which  depends  on  expression,  and 
another  (as  Mozart)   in   the  physical  part. 

That  the  full  physical   pleasure  of  tune  is  often  not  ex- 

Iperienced  at  the  first  hearing,  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact, 
that  the  pleasure  depends  on  succession,  and  therefore  on  the 
coexistence  of  each  note  with  the  remembrance  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  previous  notes  to  constitute  melody :  a  remem- 
brance which,  of  course,  is  not  possessed  in  perfection,  until 
after  a  number  of  repetitions  proportioned  to  the  complexity 
and  to  the  unfamiliar  character  of  the  combination. — Ed. 
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the  nature  of  the  objects  thus  permanently  coloured  :\f 
2ndlj,  Such  as  arise  from  some  analogy  between  cer-  /' 
tain  Colours,  and  certain  Dispositions  of  mind  :  and,  '» i 
Srdly,    Such   as   arise    from    accidental    connexions,    '' 
whether  national  or  particular. 

"1.  When  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  any 
object  capable  of  exciting  Emotion,  distinguished  by 
some  fixed  or  permanent  colour,  we  are  apt  to  extend 
to  the  Colour  the  Qualities  of  the  object  thus 
coloured,  and  to  feel  from  it,  when  separated,  some 
degree  of  the  same  emotion  which  is  properly  excited 
by  the  object  itself.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  within 
every  person's  observation.  White,  as  it  is  the  colour 
of  Day,  is  expressive  to  us  of  the  cheerfulness  or 
gaiety  which  the  return  of  day  brings.  Black,  as  the 
colour  of  Darkness,  is  expressive  of  gloom  and  melan- 
choly. The  colour  of  the  heavens,  in  serene  weather, 
is  Blue  :  Blue,  is  therefore  expressive  to  us  of  some- 
what of  the  same  pleasing  and  temperate  character. 
Green,  is  the  colour  of  the  Earth,  in  Spring  :  it  is, 
consequently,  expressive  to  us  of  some  of  those  de- 
lightful Images  which  we  associate  with  that  season. 
The  expressions  of  those  colours,  which  are  the  signs 
of  particular  passions  in  the  Human  countenance, 
and  which,  from  this  connexion,  derive  their  efiPect, 
every  one  is  acquainted  with. 

"  2.  There  are  many  colours  which  derive  ex- 
pression from  some  analogy  we  discover  between  them 
and  certain  affections  of  the  Human  Mind.  Soft  or 
Strong,  Mild  or  Bold,  Gay  or  Gloomy,  Cheerful  or 
Solemn,  &c.,  are  terms,  in  all  languages,  applied  to 
colours  ;  terms  obviously  metaphorical,  and  the  use  of 
which  indicates  then-  connexion  with  particular  quali- 
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ties  of  Mind.  In  the  same  manner,  different  degrees 
or  shades  of  the  same  colour  have  similar  characters, 
as  Strong,  or  Temperate,  or  Gentle,  &c.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  Association, — which  is,  in  truth,  so 
strong,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  mankind, — such 
colours  derive  a  character  from  this  resemblance,  and 
produce  in  our  mind  some  faint  degree  of  the  same 
Emotion,  which  the  qualities  they  express  are  fitted 
to  produce. 

"  3.  Many  colours  acquire  character  from  accidental 
Association.  Purple,  for  instance,  has  acquired  a 
character  of  Dignity,  from  its  accidental  connexion 
with  the  Dress  of  Kings.  The  colours  of  Ermine 
have  a  similar  character,  from  the  same  cause.  The 
colours,  in  every  country,  which  distinguish  the  Dress 
of  Magistrates,  &c.,  acquire  dignity  in  the  same 
manner.  Every  person  will,  in  the  same  manner,  pro- 
bably, recollect  the  particular  colours  which  are 
pleasing  to  him,  from  their  having  been  worn  by 
people  whom  he  loved,  or  from  some  other  accidental 
association. " 

That  it  is  not  from  the  sensation,  but  from  those 
trains  of  associated  Ideas,  that  the  feeling  of  Beauty 
in  colours,  whenever  we  have  it,  is  derived,  he  demon- 
strates, by  adducing  some  well-chosen  instances  to 
shew  that  the  sensation  may  exist  as  well  without  the 
association  as  with  it ;  and  that,  as  often  as  it  is 
unaccompanied  with  the  association,  it  is  unaccom- 
panied with  any  feeling  of  Beauty.  When  it  has  the 
association,  Beauty  is  felt :  when  it  has  not  the  asso- 
ciation. Beauty  is  not  felt.  The  association,  therefore, 
is  the  cause  of  the  Beauty. 
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"  Black,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  is  to  us  an  unpleasant, 
colour,  because  it  is  the  colour  appropriated  to  mourn- 
ing. In  Venice  and  Spain,  it  is  agreeable,  because  it 
is  the  colour  which  distinguishes  the  dress  of  the 
Great.  White  is  beautiful  to  us,  in  a  supreme 
degree,  as  emblematical  both  of  Innocence  and  Cheer- 
fulness. In  Chma,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
colour  appropriated  to  Mourning,  and,  consequently, 
very  far  from  being  generally  beautiful. 

"The  common  colours  of  the  indifferent  things 
which  surround  us, — of  the  Earth,  of  Stone,  of  Wood, 
&c., — have  no  kind  of  Beauty.  The  things  them- 
selves are  so  indifferent  to  us,  that  they  excite  no 
kind  of  emotion ;  and,  of  consequence,  their  colours 
produce  no  greater  emotion  as  the  signs  of  such 
qualities,  than  the  quahties  themselves.  The  colours, 
in  the  same  manner,  which  distinguish  the  ordinary 
Dress  of  the  Common  People,  are  never  considered  as 
beautiful.  It  is  the  colours  only  of  the  Dress  of  the 
Great,  of  the  Opulent,  or  of  Distinguished  Profes- 
sions, which  are  ever  considered  in  this  light. 

"No  new  colour  is  ever  beautiful,  until  we  have 
acquired  some  pleasing  associations  with  it.  This  is 
peculiarly  observable  in  the  article  of  Dress  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  the  best  instance  of  it,  because  no  other 
circumstance  intervenes  by  which  the  experiment 
can  be  influenced.  Every  man  must  have  observed, 
that,  in  the  great  variety  of  new  colours,  which 
the  caprice  of  Fashion  is  perpetually  introducing, 
no  new  colour  appears  at  first  sight  as  beautiful. 
A  few  weeks,  even  a  few  days  alter  our  opinion ;  as 
soon  as  it  is  generally  adopted  by  those  who  lead 
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the  public  Taste,  and  has  become  in  consequence  the 
mark  of  Rank  and  Elegance,  it  immediate^  becomes 
beautiful. 

"  When  the  particular  associations  we  have  with 
such  colours,  are  destroyed,  theii'  beauty  is  destroyed 
at  the  same  time. 

"The  different  machines,  instruments,  &c.,  which 
minister  to  the  convenience  of  Life,  have,  in  general, 
from  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  or 
from  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  a  lixed  and 
determinate  colour.  This  colour  becomes  accord- 
ingly in  some  degree  beautiful,  from  its  being  the 
sign  of  such  qualities  ;  change  the  accustomed  colour 
of  such  objects,  and  every  man  feels  a  kind  of  dis- 
appointment. This  is  so  strong,  that,  even  if  a 
colour  more  generally  beautiful  is  substituted,  yet 
still  our  dissatisfaction  is  the  same ;  and  the  new 
colour,  instead  of  being  beautiful,  becomes  the  reverse. 
Rose-colour,  for  instance,  is  a  more  beautiful  colour 
than  that  of  Mahogany  :  yet,  if  any  man  were  to  paint 
his  doors  and  windows  with  Rose-colour,  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  add  to  their  beauty.  The  colour  of  a  polished 
steel  grate  is  agreeable,  but  is  not  in  itself  very 
beautiful.  Suppose  it  painted  green,  or  violet,  or 
crimson,  all  of  them  colours  much  more  beautiful,  and 
the  beauty  of  it  is  altogether  destroyed.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  innumerable."^' 


^'^  The  elements  contributed   by  association    are   certainly 

/more  predominant  in  the  pleasure  of  colours  than  in  that  of 

musical  sounds  ;  vet,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  direct 

ekment  of  physical  pleasure  in  colours,  anterior  to  association. 

My  own  memory  recals  to  me  the  intense  and   mysterious 
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Mr.  Alison  produces  a  very  long  train  of  illustra- 
tions to  show  that  the  Beauty  of  Forms  is  not  the 
mere  sensation  of  Form,  but  consists,  as  in  the  case  of 
sounds  and  colours,  in  the  train  of  pleasurable  ideas 
associated  with  the  sensation.  Mr.  Alison  is  less 
happy,  and  more  tedious,  in  the  illustration  of  this 
than  the  preceding  parts  of  his  subject.  We  shall 
make  little  use  of  his  proofs  ;  because  we  can  arrive, 
by  a  short  process,  at  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Alison  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 

delight  which  in  early  childhood  I  had  in  the  colours  of  certain 
flowers ;  a  delight  far  exceeding  any  I  am  now  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  colour  of  any  description,  with  all  its  acquired 
associations.  And  this  was  the  case  at  far  too  early  an  age, 
and  with  habits  of  observation  far  too  little  developed,  to  make 
any  of  the  subtler  combinations  of  form  and  proportion  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  me.  This  last  pleasure  was  ac- 
quired very  gradually,  and  did  not,  until  after  the  commence- 
ment of  manhood,  attain  any  considerable  height.  The  exam- 
ples quoted  from  Alison  do  not  prove  that  there  is  no  original 
beauty  in  colours,  but  only  that  the  feeling  of  it  is  capable,  as 
no  one  doubts  that  it  is  capable,  of  being  overpowered  by 
extraneous  associations. 

Whether  there  is  any  similar  organic  basis  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  form,  so  far  at  least  as  this  depends  on  propor- 
tion, I  would  not  undertake  to  decide. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  physical  pleasures  produced  by 
colours  and  nmsical  sounds,  (and  by  forms  if  any  part  of  the 
pleasure  they  afford  is  physical),  is  probably  extremely  different 
in  different  organisations.  In  natures  in  which  any  one  of 
these  susceptibilities  is  originally  faint,  more  will  depend  on 
association.  The  extreme  sensibility  of  this  part  of  our  con- 
stitution to  small  and  unobvious  influences,  makes  it  certain 
that  the  sources  of  the  feelings  of  beauty  and  deformity  must 
be,  to  a  material  extent,  different  in  different  individuals. — Ed. 
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origin  of  our  ideas  of  Form  ;  and  thence  in  expound- 
ing them  has  found  many  difficulties  which  do  not  in 
reahty  belong  to  the  subject.  He  supposes  that  Form 
is  altogether  a  sensation  of  sight.  In  a  former  part 
of  this  Inquiry,  we  ascertained  the  sensations  :  we 
saw  that  Form,  in  all  its  cases,  is  merely  a  modihca- 
tion  of  extension  ;  that  it  is  made  known  to  us,  by 
those  feelings,  which  accompany  the  motion  of  certain 
of  our  members,  as  that  of  a  linger,  or  a  hand.  Those 
feelings  are  in  no  danger  of  being  confounded  with 
the  emotion  of  Beauty.  They  are  feelings  so  com- 
pletely indifferent,  that  in  most  of  the  associations 
into  which  the  ideas  of  them  enter  as  essential  ingre- 
dients they  are  overlooked,  and  the  very  existence  of 
them  is  commonly  unknown. 

If  the  sensation  is  no  cause  of  the  Pleasure  derived 
from  Forms,  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  association 
is  the  cause. 

Forms  are  either  Animate  or  Inanimate.  The 
associations  with  the  Animate  only  differ  from  those 
with  the  Inanimate,  in  holding  some  additional  in- 
gredients. Some  Forms  affect  us,  by  their  magni- 
tude, naturally  associated  with  the  idea  of  Power ; 
some,  by  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  the 
more  powerful  instruments  of  war ;  some,  by  the 
extent  of  their  duration,  with  which  we  have  obvious 
associations  ;  some,  by  the  splendour  or  magnificence, 
with  the  ideas  of  which  they  are  associated, — the 
Throne,  the  Diadem,  the  Triumphal  Car. 

The  natural  movements  of  the  arm,  from  its  turn- 
ing in  its  socket  as  round  a  centre,  are  aU.  waving  ; 
circles,  or  portions  of  circles,  numing  into  one 
another.     All  other  movements  are  forced  upon  it. 
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and  the  effect  of  constraint.  Hence  the  beauty  of 
wavino-  lines,  because  associated  with  the  ao;reeable 
ideas  of  Ease,  and  absence  of  Restraint. 

As  nothino;  is  more  ag^reeable  to  us  than  to  trace 
the   operation  of  design,   of  successful    contrivance^ 
some  Forms  affect  us  strongly  by  the  idea  of  theirj 
Fitness,  of  their  adaptation  to  an  End. 

Others  affect  us  not  only  by  the  idea  of  their  adap- 
tation to  an  end,  but  by  the  value  which  we  attach  to 
the  end.  In  this  case  it  is  by  their  utility  that  they 
are  said  to  please  us. 

We  associate  with  the  idea  of  certain  states  of  the 
Human  Body,  or  at  least  of  the  Bodies  of  Animals  in 
general,  certain  inward  Dispositions  ;  with  great 
strength  we  associate  great  Wilfulness,  and  little 
regard  of  others  ;  with  frailness,  we  associate  Delicacy, 
the  ideas  of  gentleness,  compliance,  and  regard  for 
others.  The  forms  of  inanimate  objects  sometimes 
bear  such  an  analogy  to  the  Delicate  and  Frail  in 
human  Forms,  that  the  ideas  associated  with  the  ani- 
mate, are  called  up  by  the  inanimate,  and  produce  the 
emotion  of  Beauty. 

This  emotion,  however,  is  altogether  prevented, 
when  the  more  potent  idea  of  Fitness  intervenes. 
Any  thing  analogous  to  the  slender  form,  which  is  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  the  more  elegant  grasses, 
would  be  a  real  deformity  in  the  oak. 

More  than  one  of  those  sources  of  ao^reeable  asso- 
ciation  are  often  united  in  the  same  subject,  and 
increase  the  emotion  produced  by  it. 

Mr.  Alison  goes  on  to  the  exposition  of  the  asso- 
ciations which  constitute  the  Beauty  of  Motion,  and 
the  Beauty  of  the  Human  Form  and  Countenance. 
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But  after  what  has  been  said,  these  associations  are 
not  difficult  to  trace ;  and  I  have  already  carried  the 
illustration  of  this  subject  farther  than  I  should  have 
done,  if  I  had  not  regarded  this  case  of  Association  as 
affording  most  important  aid  toward  the  developement 
of  all  the  more  mysterious  plienomena  of  the  Human 
Mind. 

We  have  here  a  class  of  Pleasures ;  the  Feeling  of 
Beauty,  the  Feeling  of  Sublimity ;  exercising  a  great 
influence  over  all  cultivated  minds.  These  Feelings, 
when  taken  as  objects  of  general  contemplation, 
appear  perfectly  simple.  To  such  a  degree  have  they 
assumed  the  appearance  of  simple  and  original  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  even  to  Philosophers  of  eminence, 
that  a  particular  sense  has  been  supposed  necessary  to 
account  for  their  existence.  Yet  all  this  apparent 
Simplicity  is  only  an  exemplification  of  that  associa- 
ition,  by  which  a  multitude  of  ideas  are  so  intimately, 
land  instantaneously  blended  together,  that  they 
I  appear  to  be  not  many  ideas,  but  one  idea. 

Of  this  highly  important  fact,  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  take  notice  of  various  leading  cases,  before.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  there  is  a  peculiarity ; 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  various  cases  called 
Affection,  which  we  have  recently  been  engaged  in 
considering.  In  the  cases  which  occurred  for  exami- 
nation, in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Inquiry,  where  we 
found  long  trains  of  Ideas  so  blended  together,  by 
association,  as  to  appear  not  many  ideas,  but 
one;  that  of  Motion,  that  of  Space,  that  of 
Time,  that  of  Personal  Identity ;  the  ideas  associated 
were  those  of  indifferent  sensations.  The  ideas,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  are  associated  under  the  terms 
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Beauty  and.  Sublimity,  are  ideas  of*  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions. The  difference  is  that  which  is  testified,  by 
every  man's  consciousness. 

That  there  should  be  a  remarkable  difference  between 
a  train  composed  of  ideas  of  the  indifferent  class,  and 
a  train  composed  of  ideas  of  the  pleasurable  class,  can 
be  easily  supposed.  It  is  necessary  further  to  observe, 
that  between  two  trains,  both  of  the  pleasurable  class, 
there  are  such  important  differences,  as  to  have  sug- 
gested the  use  of  marking  them  by  different  names. 
Thus,  even  in  the  class  which  we  have  been  now  con- 
sidering, one  train  is  composed  of  pleasurable  ideas, 
of  such  a  kind,  that  we  call  it  sublime  ;  another,  of 
pleasurable  ideas  of  such  a  kind,  that  we  call  it 
Beautiful.  From  the  train  of  ideas  associated  with 
the  form  of  the  statue  called  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
we  call  it  beautiful.  We  have  a  train  of  ideas,  also 
pleasurable,  associated  with  the  bust  of  Socrates.  But 
this  is  a  train  not  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  class 
either  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime ;  it  is  a 
train  including  all  the  grand  associations  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  of  intellectual,  and  moral, 
worth. 

A  particular  description  of  the  sort  of  ideas  which 
constitute  each  of  the  more  remarkable  cases  of  our 
pleasurable  trains  {that  they  are  of  one  kind  in  one 
train,  of  another  kind  in  another  train, — of  one  kind, 
for  example,  in  the  trains  called  Sublimity,  another  in 
the  trains  called  Beauty,  another  in  the  trains  for 
which  we  have  no  better  name  than  moral  approba- 
tion, no  one  can  doubt)  would  be  highly  necessary  in 
a  detailed  account  of  Human  Nature.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  Analysis  which  is  the  object  of  this 
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Work  :  and  would  enafagfe  us  .in  too  tedious  an  ex- 
position/** 

k^^  The  objection  commonly  made  to  the  psychological 
nalyses  which  resolve  Beauty  into  association,  is  that  they 
onfonnd  the  Beautiful  with  the  merely  agreeable.  This  oh- 
j'ection  is  urged,  for  example,  by  Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia 
Literaria.  He  admits,  with  every  one  else,  that  things  not  in 
themselves  agreeable,  are  often  made  agreeable  by  association  ; 
that  is,  the  pleasantness  which  belongs  to  the  ideas  with  which 
they  are  associated,  adlieres  to  themselves  :  but  this  cannot,  it 
is  asserted,  be  the  cause  of  their  producing  the  particular  emo- 
tion to  which  we  attach  the  name  of  Beauty ;  because,  as  no 
feeling  of  beauty  belongs  to  the  ideas  that  are  supposed  to 
generate  the  emotion,  no  such  feeling  can  be  transferred  from 
them  to  what  they  are  associated  with. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  the  Analysis  up  to  this  point,  is 
aware  of  the  inconclusiveness  of  this  last  argument.  That  a 
complex  feeling  generated  out  of  a  number  of  single  ones, 
should  be  as  unlike  to  any  of  those  from  which  it  is  generated, 
as  the  sensation  of  white  is  unlike  the  sensations  of  the  seven 
prismatic  colours,  is  no  unexampled  or  rare  fact  in  our  sensi- 
tive nature. 

But  it  will  also,  I  think,  be  found,  in  the  case  of  our  feelings 
of  Beaut}-,  aud  still  more,  of  Sublimity,  that  the  theory  which 
refers  their  origin  mainly  to  association,  is  not  only  not  con- 
tradictory to  facts,  but  is  not  even  paradoxical.  For  if  our 
perceptions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  of  a  more  imposing 
character  than  the  feelings  ordinarily  excited  in  us  by  the  con- 
templation of  objects,  it  will  be  found  that  the  associations 
which  form  those  impressions  are  themselves  of  a  peculiarly 
imposing  nature.  This  is  apparent  even  from  Alison ;  and  if  the 
author  of  the  Analysis  had  written  later,  he  might  have  referred 
to  a  deeper  thinker  than  Alison,  aud  a  more  valuable  because 
an  unconscious  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Association  theory. 
Mr.  Rnskin,  with  profounder  and  more  thoughtful  views  re- 
specting the  beauties  both  of  Nature  and  of  Art  than  any 
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psychologist  I  could  name,  undertakes,  in  the  second  volume 
of  "  Modern  Painters,"  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  Beauty. 
The  result  he  brings  out  is,  that  every  thing  which  gives  us 
the  emotion  of  the  Beautiful,  is  expressive  and  emblematic  of 
one  or  other  of  certain  lofty  or  lovely  ideas,  which  are,  in  his 
apprehension,  embodied  in  the  universe,  and  correspond  to  the 
various  perfections  of  its  Creator.  He  holds  these  ideas  to  be, 
Infinity,  Unity,  Repose,  Symmetry,  Purity,  Moderation,  and 
Adaptation  to  Ends.  And  he  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  successful  in  making  out  his  case.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  it  is  true,  never  thinks  of  inferring  that  our  feelings 
of  Beauty  are  the  actual  consequence  of  our  having  those 
elevating  or  cheering  ideas  recalled  to  us  through  manifold 
channels  of  association.  He  deems  the  emotion  to  be  arbi- 
trarily attached  to  these  ideas  by  a  pre-established  harmony. 
But  the  evidence  which  he  adduces  goes  far  to  prove  the  other 
point.  If  he  succeeds,  as  I  think  he  does,  in  showing  that  the 
things  which  excite  the  emotions  of  beauty  or  sublimity  are 
always  things  which  have  a  natural  association  with  certain 
highly  impressive  and  affecting  ideas  (whether  the  catalogue 
which  he  has  made  of  those  ideas  is  correct  and  complete  or 
not),  we  need  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  emotions,  than  by  the  actual,  though  vao-ue 
and  confused,  recal  of  the  ideas.  It  cannot  be  deemed  sur- 
prising that  a  state  of  consciousness  made  up  of  reminiscences 
of  such  ideas  as  Mr.  Ruskin  specifies,  and  of  the  grand  and 
interesting  objects  and  thoughts  connected  with  ideas  like 
those,  must  be  of  a  more  elevated  character,  and  must  stir  our 
nature  to  a  greater  depth,  than  those  associations  of  common- 
place and  every-day  pleasures,  which  often  combine  with  them 
as  parts  of  the  mass  of  pleasurable  feeling  set  up  in  us  bv  the 
objects  of  Nature  and  Art.  In  a  windy  country,  a  screen  of 
trees  so  placed  as  to  be  a  barrier  against  the  prevailing  winds, 
excites  ideas  of  warmth,  comfort,  and  shelter,  which  belo.ig  to 
the  "agreeable,"  as  distinguished  by  Coleridge  from  the  Beauti- 
ful ;  and  these  enter  largely  into  the  pleasurable  feeling  with 
which  we  contemplate  the  trees,  without  contributing  to  give 
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them  the  peculiar  character  distinctive  of  aesthetic  feelings. 
But  besides  these  there  are  other  elements,  constituting  the 
beauty,  properly  speaking,  of  the  trees,  which  appeal  to  other, 
and  what  we  are  accustomed,  not  without  meaning,  to  call 
higher,  parts  of  our  nature  ;  which  give  a  stronger  stimulus 
and  a  deeper  delight  to  the  imagination,  because  the  ideas  they 
call  up  are  such  as  in  themselves  act  on  the  imagination  with 
greater  force. 

As  is  observed  by  the  author  of  the  Analysis,  the  exposition 
in  detail  of  the  associations  which  enter  into  our  various  feel- 
ings of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  would  require  the  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  on  a  scale  not  suited  to  the  character  nor 
proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  this  Treatise.  Of  all  our 
feelings,  our  acquired  pleasures  and  pains,  especiallly  our 
pleasures,  are  the  most  complex  ;  resulting  from  the  whole  of 
our  nature  and  of  our  past  lives,  and  involving,  consequently,  a 
greater  midtitude  and  variety  of  associations  than  almost  any 
other  phenomena  of  the  mind.  And  among  our  various  plea- 
sures, the  aesthetic  are  without  doubt  the  most  complex.  It 
may  also  be  remarked,  and  is  a  considerable  confirmation  of 
the  association  theory,  that  the  feelings  of  beauty  or  sublimity 
with  which  different  people  are  affected  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  same  object,  are  evidently  as  different,  as  the  pleasurable 
associations  of  different  persons  with  the  same  object  are  likely 
to  be.  But  there  are  some  ingredients  which  are  universally, 
or  almost  universally,  present,  when  the  emotions  have  their 
characteristic  peculiarity  ;  and  to  which  they  seem  to  be  mainly 
indel)ted  for  the  extraordinary  power  with  which  they  act  on 
the  minds  which  have  the  greatest  susceptibility  to  them. 
These  ingredients  are  probably  more  numerous  and  various 
than  is  commonly  suspected  ;  but  some  of  the  most  important 
and  powerful  of  them  are  undoubtedly  pointed  to,  and  illus- 
trated with  great  force,  in  the  discussion  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, by  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  to  whose  work  I  willingly  refer  the 
psychological  student,  as  a  copious  source  of  at  least  far- 
reaching  suggestions,  and  often  of  much  more. 

Supposing  that  all  Beauty  had  been  successfully  analysed 
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into  a  lively  suggestion  of  one  or  more  of  the  ideas  to  which 
it  is  referred  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  question  would  still  remain 
for  psychologists,  why  the  suggestion  of  those  ideas  is  so  im- 
pressive and  so  delightful.  But  this  question  may,  in  general, 
be  answered  with  little  difficulty.  It  is  no  mystery,  for  exam- 
ple, why  anything^  which  suggests  vividly  the  idea  of  infinity, 
that  is,  of  magnitude  or  power  without  hmit,  acquires  an 
otherwise  strange  impressiveness  to  the  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion. The  remaining  ideas  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  list  (at  least  if  we 
except  those  which,  like  Moderation,  are  chiefly  ancillary  to 
the  others,  by  excluding  what  would  jar  with  their  effect)  all 
represent  to  us  some  valuable  or  delightful  attribute,  in  a  com- 
pleteness and  perfection  of  which  our  experience  presents  us 
with  no  example,  and  which  therefore  stinmlates  the  active 
power  of  the  imagination  to  rise  above  known  reality,  into  a 
more  attractive  or  a  more  majestic  world.  This  does  not 
happen  with  what  we  call  our  lower  pleasures.  To  them  there 
is  a  fixed  limit  at  which  they  stop :  or  if,  in  any  particular 
case,  they  do  acquire,  by  association,  a  power  of  stirring  up 
ideas  greater  than  themselves,  and  stimulate  the  imagination 
to  enlarge  its  conceptions  to  the  dimensions  of  those  ideas, 
we  then  feel  that  the  lower  pleasure  has,  exceptionally,  risen 
into  the  region  of  the  aesthetic,  and  has  superadded  to  itself 
an  element  of  pleasure  of  a  character  and  quality  not  belonging 
to  its  own  nature. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIT. 


MOTIVES. 

SECTION  I. 

PLEASURABLE    OR    PAINFUL    STATES,   CONTEMPLATED 

AS  consequeints  of  our  own  acts. 

In  contemplatins:  pains  and  pleasures  as  future  ;  in 
other  words,  anticipating  them,  or  believing  in  their 
future  existence  ;  we  observe,  that,  in  certain  cases, 
they  are  independent  of  our  actions  ;  in  other  cases, 
that  they  are  consequent  upon  something  which  may 
be  done,  or  left  undone  by  us. 

Thus,  in  certain  cases,  we  foresee  that  a  painful 
sensation  6r  sensations  will  be  given  us,  but  that 
something  may  be  done  by  us  which  will  prevent  it  : 
Again,  that  a  pleasurable  sensation,  or  sensations  will 
be  given  us,  but  not  unless  something  be  done  by  us, 
of  which  the  sensations  are  the  consequence. 

It  is  necessary  that  those  two  cases,  a  pain  to  be 
prevented,  and  a  pleasure  to  be  obtained,  by  our  own 
actions,  should  be  distinguished  from  one  another ; 
but  as  they  both  rank  under  the  title  of  a  good,  and, 
as    it  will  shorten  our  phraseology  to    name    them 
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together,  we  shall  speak  of  the  removal  of  pain,  in  the 
present  section,  at  least,  under  the  denomination  of  a 
pleasure. 

We  have  seen  what  is  the  state  of  consciousness, 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion as  future  ;  that  it  is  called  Joy,  if  the  pleasure  is 
contemplated  as  certainly  future,  in  other  words, 
believed ;  that  it  is  called  Hope,  if  the  sensation  is 
contemplated  as  not  certainly  future,  that  is,  if  the 
anticipation  does  not  amount  to  belief 

We  have  also  seen  what  is  our  state  of  conscious- 
ness, when  we  contemplate  the  cause  of  a  future  plea- 
sure, and  the  pleasure,  together.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
Love,  and  Joy ;  Love  as  regards  the  cause ;  Joy  as 
regards  the  sensation. 

The  association  which  constitutes  those  States  of 
Mind  (Affections,  as  they  are  commonly  called)  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat.  The  anticipation  of  a 
future  sensation,  is  merely  the  association,  the  result 
of  prior  sensations,  of  a  certain  number  of  antecedents 
and  consequents.  I  anticipate,  for  example,  the  pleasing 
sensation  of  light,  at  a  certain  hour  to-morrow  morning. 
The  meaning  is,  that  with  my  sensations  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  are  associated  those  of  the  next ;  with 
those  of  the  next  those  of  the  following  ;  and  so  on, 
till  sleep ;  after  sleep,  waking,  and  then  the  antici- 
pated sensation. 

When  the  cause  is  contemplated  along  with  the 
sensation,  the  association  which  constitutes  the  process 
of  anticipation  is  the  same,  till  we  arrive  at  the  link 
which  immediately  precedes  the  sensation.  Thus,  if 
instead  of  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  light,  the  plea- 
sure of  breakfast,  is  my  anticipation  of  to-morrow 
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morning ;  in  that  case,  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  of 
eating  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  food,  not  as 
with  an  ordinary  antecedent,  but  that  pecuhar  ante- 
cedent which  is  called  a  cause. 

When  the  idea  of  the  Pleasure  is  associated  with 
an  action  of  our  own  as  its  cause ;  that  is,  contem- 
plated as  the  consequent  of  a  certain  action  of  ours, 
and  incapable  of  otherwise  existing ;  or  when  the 
j/cause  of  a  Pleasure  is  contemplated  as  the  consequent 
of  an  action  of  ours,  and  not  capable  of  otherwise 
existing ;  a  peculiar  state  of  mind  is  generated  which, 
as  it  is  a  tendency  to  action,  is  properly  denominated 
Motive. 

The  word  motive  is  by  no  means  steadily  applied 
to  its  proper  object.  The  pleasure,  for  example,  which 
is  the  consequent  of  the  act,  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as 
alone  the  impelling  principle,  and  properly  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Motive.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
idea  of  the  pleasure  does  not  constitute  the  motive  to 
action  without  the  idea  of  the  action  as  the  cause  : 
that  it  is  the  association,  therefore,  to  which  alone 
the  name  belongs. 

As  every  pleasure  is  worth  having  ;  for  otherwise  it 
rould  not  be  a  pleasure ;  the  idea  of  every  pleasure 
tssociated  with  that  of  an  action  of  ours  as  the  cause, 
'is  a  motive  ;  that  is,  leads  to  the  action.  But  every 
motive  does  not  produce  the  action.  The  reason  is. 
the  existence  of  other  motives  which  prevent  it.  A 
man  is  tempted  to  commit  adultery  with  the  wife  of 
his  friend ;  the  composition  of  the  motive  obvious. 
He  does  not  obey  the  motive.  Why  ?  He  obeys 
other  motives  which  are  stronger.  Though  pleasures 
are  associated  with  the  immoral  act,  pains  are  asso- 
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ciated  with  it  also  ;  the  pains  of  the  injured  husband  ; 
the  pains  of  the  injured  wife  ;  the  moral  indignation 
of  mankind ;  the  future  reproaches  of  his  own  mind. 
Some  men  obey  the  first,  rather  than  the  second 
motive.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  them,  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  act  with  the  pleasure,  is,  from  habit, 
unduly  strong ;  the  association  of  the  act  with  the 
pains,  is,  from  want  of  habit,  unduly  weak.  This  is  a 
case  of  bad  Education  ;  and  one  highly  unfortunate  ; 
for  the  value  of  the  pleasures  in  question  is  infinitely 
outweighed  by  the  value  of  the  pains.  The  business 
of  a  good  education  is  to  make  the  associations  and 
the  values  correspond. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
abstaining  from  an  act,  as  an  act.  Though  this 
language  is  not  rigidly  correct,  yet  as  it  will  lead  to 
no  confusion,  and  will  often  permit  the  use  of  abridged 
expressions,  I  shall  not  scruple,  as  often  as  I  find 
occasion,  to  adopt  it. 

In  the  cases  adduced  above,  of  one  man  who  obeys 
the  motive  to  commit  a  crime,  of  another  who  obeys 
the  motive  to  abstain  from  it,  we  have  an  example  of 
an  important  fact ;  that,  among  the  different  classes  of 
motives,  there    are   men  who   are   more  easily  and 
strongly  operated  upon  by  some,  others  by  others. 
We  have  also  seen,   that  this  is  entirely  owing  to 
habits  of  association.      This  facility  of  being  actec 
upon,  by  motives  of  a  particular  description,  is  thai 
which  we  call  Disposition.     And  it  is  necessary  t( 
take  notice  of  the  name  and  its  meaning  here  ;  because 
we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  names  of  Motives  are 
names  also  of  the  corresponding  Dispositions  ;  and  we 
should  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  exhibit  distinctly  the 
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marking  power  of  such  names,  without  an  accurate 
conception  of  what  it  is  which,  in  this  mode  of  using 
them,  they  are  employed  to  mark. 

Each  of  the  senses  affords  sensations,  which,  asso- 
ciated with  the  act  which  is  its  proper  antecedent, 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  class  of  motives. 

In  most  of  its  cases,  this  association,  taking  place 
uniformly  and  habitually,  is,  like  the  motion  of  the 
eyelids,  unnoticed,  and  not  provided  with  a  name. 

Two  cases,  however ;    one,  the  pleasures   of  the 

jjpalate ;  the  other,  those  of  sex  ;  act  so  important  a 

f  part  in  human  Kfe,  that  the  motives  they  constitute 

by  association  with  their  antecedents,  have  not  been 

left  without  names  ;  though  very  defective  ones  have 

been  applied  to  them. 

Thus,  for  the  motive  of  Eating,  we  have  the  name 
Gluttony  :  but  gluttony  is  applied  to  it  only  when  it 
is  unduly  strong.  In  like  manner,  we  have  the  name 
Lust  for  the  motive  of  sex  ;  but  that,  too,  only  when 
the  motive  is  unduly  strong,  or  in  some  other  respect 
faulty. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  that  confusion  of  names 
which  was  noticed  above  ;  the  same  word  employed  as 
the  mark  of  two  different  things  ;  first,  the  Motive  ; 
secondly,  the  readiness  to  be  acted  upon,  and  strongly 
acted  upon,  by  it.  The  name  Gluttony  is  not  only 
the  name  of  a  certain  Motive ;  it  is  also  the  name  of 
the  corresponding  Disposition ;  a  readiness  to  obey 
that  motive.  The  name  Lust  is  not  only  the  name  of 
the  Motive ;  but  also  of  the  Disjwsition,  or  a  readiness 
to  obey  the  motive. 

Drunkenness  is  a  name  used  in  the  same  way  exactly 
as  the  preceding  two.     It  is  the  name  of  a  motive, 
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only  in  the  case  of  excess.  And  it  is  a  name  with  a 
double  meaning,  being  applied  both  to  the  Motive, 
and  the  Disposition. 

For  these  several  motives,  in  the  cases  which  are 
not  considered  as  in  excess,  we  have  none  but  circum- 
locutory names  ;  as,  love  of  eating  ;  love  of  drinking  ; 
love  of  sex.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  cir- 
cumlocutory names  have  the  same  double  meaning, 
as  the  preceding  single  name ;  they  are  the  names 
both  of  the  Motive,  and  the  Disposition. 

The  motives,  arising  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
palate,  and  from  the  pleasures  of  sex,  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  two  species  of  one  genus.  To 
this  the  name  Sensuality  is  applied.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, rather  is,  that  the  cases  of  excess,  named  Glut- 
tony, Drunkenness,  Lust,  are  considered  as  the  species 
of  a  certain  genus.  Sensuality  is  rather  a  gene- 
rical  name  of  the  cases  of  excess,  than  of  those  of 
moderation. 

Sensuality  has  the  same  duplicity  of  meaning, 
with  all  the  other  names,  just  enumerated  ;  it  is 
the  name,  both  of  the  Motive,  and  of  the  Dis- 
position. 

Temperance,  and  Intemperance,  are  names  of  Dis- 
positions, which  have  a  reference  to  pleasures  gene- 
rally. 

We  have  seen,  from  a  previous  illustration,  that 
when  the  motive  resulting  from  the  association  of  a 
pleasure  is  not  obeyed,  it  is  owing  to  the  association 
of  a  pain.  When  the  association  of  the  pain  result- 
ing from  any  act  so  balances  that  of  the  pleasure, 
that  when  the  value  of  the  pain  exceeds  that  of 
the  pleasure,  the  pleasure  never  prevails, — the  Dis- 
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position  called  Temperance  exists  ;  that  is,  an  equal 
facility  of  associating  with  any  act  both  its  pleasures 
and  its  pains. 

When  the  association  in  the  two  cases  is  not 
in  this  manner  equally  balanced ;  that  is,  when 
the  association  of  the  pleasures  is  an  overmatch 
for  the  pains,  the  Disposition  called  Intemperance 
exists.  ^^ 


*^  A  Motive  is  that  which  influences  the  will ;  and  the  Will 
is  a  subject  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  consideration  of. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  here  shewn  that  a  motive  to  an  act  consists  in 
the  association  of  pleasure  with  the  act;  that  a  motive  to 
abstain  from  an  act,  is  the  association  of  pain  with  it ;  and  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  deduced  therefrom,  that  the 
one  or  the  other  motive  will  prevail,  according  as  the  pleasur- 
able or  the  painful  association  is  the  more  powerful.  What 
makes  the  one  or  the  other  more  powerful,  is  (conformably  to 
the  general  laws  of  association)  partly  the  intensity  of  the 
pleasurable  or  painful  ideas  in  themselves,  and  partly  the  fre- 
quency of  repetition  of  their  past  conjunction  with  the  act, 
either  in  experience  or  in  thought.  In  the  latter  of  these  two 
consists  the  efficacy  of  education  in  giving  a  good  or  a  bad 
direction  to  the  active  powers. 

In  further  elucidation  of  Motives,  I  cite  the  following  pas- 
sages from  the  First  Appendix  to  the  author's  "  Fragment  on 
Mackintosh"  (pp.  389,  390)  :— 

"  A  motive  is  something  which  moves — moves  to  what  ?  To 
"  action.  But  all  action,  as  Aristotle  says,  (and  all  mankind 
"  agree  with  him)  is  for  an  end.  Actions  are  essentially  means. 
"  The  question,  then,  is,  what  is  the  end  of  action  ?  Actions, 
"  taken  in  detail,  have  ends  in  detail.  But  actions,  taken  in 
"  classes,  have  ends  which  may  be  taken  in  classes.  Thus  the 
"  ends  of  the  actions  which  are  subservient  to  the  pleasures  of 
"  sense,  are  combined  in  a  class,  to  which,  in  abstract,  we  give 
"  the  name  sensuality.     The  class  of  actions  which  tend  to  the 
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'  increase  of  power,  have  a  class  of  ends  to  whicli  we  give  the 
"  name  ambition,  and  so  on.  When  we  put  all  these  classes 
"  together,  and  make  a  genus  ;  that  is,  actions  in  general ;  can 
"  we  in  like  manner  make  a  genus  of  the  ends ;  and  name  ends 
"  in  general ? 

"  If  we  could  find  what  the  several  classes  of  ends  ;  sensu- 
"  ality  for  example  ;  ambition  ;  avarice  ;  glory ;  sociality,  &c. ; 
"  have  in  common,  we  could. 

"  Now,  they  have  certainly  this  in  common,  that  they  are  all 
"  agreeable  to  the  agents.  A  man  acts  for  the  sake  of  sorae- 
"  thing  agreeable  to  him,  either  proximately  or  remotely.  But 
"  agreeable  to,  and  pleasant  to;  agreeableness,  and  pleasant- 
"  ness,  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  thing  ;  the  plea- 
"  santness  of  a  thing  is  the  pleasure  it  gives.  So  that  pleasure, 
''  in  a  general  way,  or  speaking  generically  ;  that  is,  in  a  way  to 
"  include  all  the  species  of  pleasures,  and  also  the  abatement 
"  of  pains  ;  is  the  end  of  action. 

"A  motive  is  that  whi:h  moves  to  action.  But  that  whichj. 
"  moves  to  action  is  the  end  of  the  action,  that  which  is  sought| 
"  by  it ;  that  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  performed.  Now  that, 
"  generically  speaking,  is  the  pleasure  of  the  agent.  Motive, 
"  then,  taken  generically  is  pleasure.  The  pleasure  may  be  in 
"  company  or  connection  with  things  infinite  in  variety.  But 
"  these  are  the  accessaries ;  the  essence,  is  the  pleasure.  Thus, 
'•  in  one  case,  the  pleasure  may  be  connected  with  the  form, 
"  and  other  qualities  of  a  particular  woman  ;  in  another,  with  a 
"  certain  arrangement  of  colours  in  a  picture  ;  in  another,  with 
"  the  circumstances  of  some  fellow-creature.  But  in  all  these 
"  cases,  what  is  generical,  that  is  the  essence,  is  the  pleasure, 
"  or  relief  from  pain. 

"  A  motive,  then,  is  the  idea  of  a  pleasure ;  a  particular 
"  motive,  is  the  idea  of  a  particular  pleasure  ;  and  these  are 
"  infinite  in  variety. 

"  Another  question  is,  in  what  circumstances  does  the  idea 
"  of  a  pleasure  become  a  motive  ?  For  it  is  evident,  that  it 
"  does  not  so  in  all.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  illustrate, 
"  not  to  resolve  the  question.     First,  the  pleasure  must  be 
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"  regarded  as  attainable.  No  man  wills  an  act,  which  he 
"  knows  he  cannot  perform,  or  which  he  knows  cannot  effect 
"  the  end.  In  the  next  place,  the  idea  of  the  particular  plea- 
"  sure  must  be  more  present  to  the  mind,  than  any  other  of 
"  equal  potency.  That  which  makes  the  idea  of  one  pleasure 
"  more  potent  than  another ;  or  that  which  makes  one  idea 
"  more  present  to  the  mind  than  another,  is  the  proximate 
"  cause  of  the  motive,  and  a  remote  cause  of  the  volition.  The 
"  cause  of  that  superior  potency,  or  of  that  presence  to  the 
"  mind,  is  a  cause  of  the  volition,  still  more  remote,  and  so 
«  oxxr—Ed. 
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SECTION  II. 

CAUSES  OF  OUR  PLEASURABLE  AND  PAINFUL  STATES, 
CONTEMPLATED  AS  THE  CONSEQUENTS  OF  OUR  OWN 
ACTS. 

The  motives  which  are  formed  by  the  association  of 
our  actions,  not  with  our  pleasures  immediately,  but 
the  causes  of  them,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  which  are  formed  by  the  association  of  them 
with  the  ple^-sures  themselves  ;  and  give  birth  to  a 
much  greater  number  of  actions. 

The  cause  of  this  we  have  already  explained,  and 
need  not  explain  it  again. 

The  causes  of  our  Pleasures,  including  as  well  the 
remote  as  the  proximate,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  in  classes. 

We  have  surveyed  them  under  the  following  Heads ; 
Wealth,  Power,  Dignity,  our  FeUow-creatures,  the 
objects  called  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ;  and  having 
fully  explained  the  associations  by  which  they  be- 
come AFFECTIONS,  we  have  now  only  to  shew,  by 
what  additament  these  Affections  are  converted  into 
Motives. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  association. 
The  idea  of  the  pleasure  carries  us  to  the  idea  of  the! 
cause;  the  idea  of  that  cause,  to  the  idea  of  its  cause;! 
and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  that  action  of  ours  which! 
is  the  commencing  cause,  and  gives  birth  to  all  the 
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rest.     This  association  forms  a  complex  state  of  con- 
sciousness, wliich  receives  the  name  of  Motive. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  when  a  grand  cause 
of  pleasures  has  been  associated  with  a  great  many 
pleasures,  and  a  great  many  times,  the  association 
acquires  a  peculiar  character  and  strength.  The  idea 
of  the  cause,  as  cause,  is  so  lost  among  the  innu- 
merable ideas  of  the  pleasures  combined  with  it,  that 
it  seems  to  become  the  idea  of  pleasure  itself.  An 
instance  commonly  adduced  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tant class  of  associations  to  which  this  belongs,  is  that 
of  Money ;  and  a  remarkable  instance  it  is.  Many 
are  the  instances  in  which  the  association  of  pleasures 
with  money  constitutes  so  vehement  an  affection  that 
it  is  an  overmatch  for  all  others. 

In  those  cases  the  association  which  constitutes  the 
motive  seems  to  consist  of  a  single  link.  The  money 
is  the  passion ;  the  idea  of  the  action  which  is  to  add 
to  it,  or  prevent  its  diminution,  associated  with  the 
passion,  constitutes  the  Motive. 

The  Motive  which  leads  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
great  as  is  the  part  which  it  plays  in  human  life,  has 
no  appropriate  name.  Avarice,  Rapacity,  like  the 
words  Gluttony,  and  Lust,  are  only  names  for  cases 
of  excess.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  they  have 
the  above-noticed  duplicity  of  meaning  ;  that  they 
are  names  both  of  the  Motive,  and  of  the  Dis- 
position. 

We  have  noticed  three  states  of  consciousness  into 
which  the  idea  of  a  cause  of  our  pleasures  enters  as 
a  main  ingredient :  1.  The  mere  contemplation  of  it 
as  a  cause,  past  or  future  ;  which  is  called  the  Affec- 
tion :  2.  The  association  of  an  act  of  ours,  as  the 
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cause  of  the  cause ;  which  is  called  the  Motive  : 
3.  A  readiness  to  obey  this  motive,  which  is  called 
the  Disposition. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  regard  to  Wealth,  we  had 
no  other  name  for  the  first  of  those  states  of  Con- 
sciousness, or  the  Affection,  than  the  term  "Love 
of  Wealth."  It  is  here  of  importance  to  observe, 
that  for  the  Motive  also,  or  the  second  of  those 
states,  unless  in  its  cases  of  excess,  we  have  no  other 
name  than  the  name  of  the  affection.  We  call  the 
Motive  also,  "  love  of  wealth."  Nor  have  we  any 
other  name  for  the  Disposition.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
case  of  great  confusion.  We  have  but  one  name  for 
the  Affection,  for  the  Motive,  and  for  the  Disposition. 
They  are  states  of  consciousness,  therefore,  perpetually 
confounded. 

Power,  as  a  cause  of  pleasure,  is  rather  a  less  dis- 
tinct and  definite  idea,  than  Wealth.  The  associa- 
tions formed  with  it  partake  of  this  indistinctness. 
The  Motive  which  is  formed  by  association  of  the  idea 
of  Power,  with  that  of  an  act  of  ours,  which  is  to 
add  to  it,  is  a  more  vague  idea  than  that  formed  of  the 
idea  of  Wealth  associated  with  the  ideas  of  the  acts 
which  are  to  add  to  it.  Our  present  purpose,  how- 
ever, does  not  require  a  minute  analysis.  The  acts 
by  which,  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is 
possessed,  men  are  commonly  enabled  to  add  to  their 
power,  are  vulgarly  known.  Power,  like  wealth,  be- 
comes itself  a  sort  of  primary  affection.  The  associa- 
tion with  it  of  acts  of  ours  as  causes  of  its  increase, 
constitutes  the  state  of  mind  called  the  Motive. 

This  Motive  receives  the  name  of  Ambition ;  and 
that  name  is  so  applied  pretty  generally  ;  though  its 
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original  and  more  appropriate  application  seems  to  be, 
to  great  acquisitions  of  power,  or  additions  made  to 
great  acquisitions. 

The  same  duplicity  of  meaning,  which  we  have 
so  often  remarked,  meets  us  here.  In  whatever 
sense  Ambition  is  the  name  of  the  Motive,  it  is  also 
a  name  of  the  Disposition. 

The  term  "  Love  of  Power,"  which  we  have  found 
to  be  the  name  of  the  Affection,  is  also  applied  to  the 
two  other  states  of  mind,  the  Motive,  and  the  Disposi- 
tion. The  three,  therefore.  Affection,  Motive,  Dispo- 
sition, are  commonly  confounded. 

Dignity  is  a  more  vague  term  than  even  Power  ; 
including  a  still  greater  number  of  undefined  par- 
ticulars. But  to  understand  sufficiently  the  three 
states  of  mind  which  it  contributes  to  form,  no  fur- 
ther enumeration  of  those  particulars  is  necessary. 
The  idea  of  Dignity,  as  cause,  associated  with  the 
idea  of  pleasures  as  effect,  constitutes  the  state  of 
mind  called  Affection.  The  state  of  mind  called  affec- 
tion associated  with  the  idea  of  an  act  of  ours  as 
cause  of  the  cause,  is  the  state  of  mind  called  the 
Motive.  And  a  facility  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
motive,  is  the  Disposition. 

We  have  only  one  name,  "  Love  of  Dignity,"  for 
all  the  three. 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  Wealth,  Power, 
and  Dignity,  is  greatly  enhanced,  by  their  compara- 
tive amount  ;  that  is,  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
possessed  by  us,  compared  with  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  possessed  by  others. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  this  comparison 
generates  certain  affections,  which  have  received  the 
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names  of  Pride,  on  the  one  hand,  Contempt,  on  the 
other ;  Humihty,  on  the  one  hand,  Respect,  Admira- 
tion, on  the  other.  We  have  now  to  shew  in  what 
manner  this  comparison  generates  both  Motives^  and 
Dispositions. 

As  it  is  not  only  of  vahie  to  me  to  have  more 
Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity  ;  but  of  additional  value 
to  have  more  than  other  men  ;  the  surpassing  of  other 
men  becomes,  thus,  a  cause  of  Pleasure ;  and  hence 
the  idea  of  this  surpassing,  associated  with  the  ideas 
of  my  own  acts,  as  the  cause,  becomes  a  Motive. 

We  may  endeavour  to  surpass  other  men,  by  either 
of  two  ways ;  by  adding  to  our  own  Wealth,  Power, 
Dignity  ;  or,  by  abstracting  from  theirs. 

When  only  the  acts  which  add  to  our  advantages 
enter  into  the  Motive,  it  is  called  Emulation.  When 
those  which  abstract  from  the  advantao-es  of  another 
enter  into  it,  it  is  called  Envy. 

Emulation  is  sometimes  the  name  of  the  Disposition^ 
as  well  as  of  the  Motive.  Ambition,  however,  is  very 
often  used  as  the  name  of  the  Disposition  correspond- 
ing to  the  Motive,  Emulation. 

Envy  is  the  name  both  of  the  Disposition  and  the 
Motive.  It  has  the  appearance  also  of  being  the  name 
of  the  corresponding  Affection ;  or  of  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness arising  from  the  comparison  of  another 
man's  greater,  with  our  own  less  advantages.  This, 
however,  is  only  Humility.  It  is  never  Envy,  but 
when  the  Motive  to  reduce  them  is  felt.  It  may  be  a 
Motive  without  eflPect,  being  counteracted  by  other 
motives.  And  it  is  this  state  in  which  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  an  Affection. 

In  these  instances,  the  same  end  is  attainable  by 
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two  sets  of  means  ;  tbe  one  vii'tuous  ;  the  other  vicious. 
Tlie  man  who  takes  the  virtuous  course,  that  is,  obeys 
the  virtuous  motive,  is  the  man  who  has  formed  the 
habit  of  associating  his  idea  of  the  good  to  be  derived 
from  surpassing  others,  with  the  acts  which  lead  to 
the  increase  of  his  own  advantasres.     The  man  who 

o 

takes  the  vicious  course,  is  the  man  who  has  formed 
the  habit  of  associating  with  his  idea  of  the  benefit 
of  surpassing  others,  the  acts,  by  which  their  advan- 
tages are  diminished. 

This  a  case  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  Educa- 
tion, and  Ethics. 

We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  that  important 
class  of  Motives  which  arise  from  the  contemplation 
of  our  Fellow-creatures,  as  the  cause  of  our  Plea- 
sures, and  Pains. 

With  respect  to  our  Fellow-creatures,  a  distinction 
must  be  carefully  observed.  Tliey  are  sources  to  us 
of  Pleasure  or  Pain,  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  their 
States  ;  or,  by  their  Actions.  Their  Actions  give 
birth  to  a  set  of  Associations  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, which  remain  to  be  considered  under  a  Head 
by  themselves.  What  the  Affections  are,  which  are 
generated  by  the  association  of  our  pains  and  plea- 
sures, with  the  States  of  our  Fellow-creatures,  taken 
individually,  or  in  groups,  we  have  recently  examined. 
We  have  now  only  to  shew,  and  for  this  a  few  words 
will  suffice,  what  are  the  Motives,  generated  by  the 
association  of  acts  of  ours  with  those  States  ;  acts 
contemplated  as  causes  of  such  alterations  in  the 
States  as  render  them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
causes  of  our  pleasures  or  pains. 

1.  What  the  state  of  my  Friend  is,  as  respects  both 
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his  outward  circumstances  and  his  inward  disposition, 
which  renders  him,  more  or  less,  a  source,  to  me,  of 
pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  or  pain  on  the  other,  it  is 
not  necessary,  after  what  has  been  said,  any  further 
to  illustrate.  When  alterations  can  be  effected  in 
that  state  by  my  actions,  of  a  kind  to  render  my 
Friend  more  a  cause  of  Pleasure  to  me,  or  less  a  cause 
of  Pain,  the  association  takes  place  of  my  pleasures  as 
eifect  with  such  alterations  as  cause  of  those  pleasures, 
and  with  my  own  acts,  as  cause  of  those  alterations. 

The  Motive,  therefore,  exists.  And  when  a  facility 
of  forming  this  association,  in  other  words,  a  readiness 
of  obeying  the  Motive,  is  contracted,  the  Disposition 
exists. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  word,  Friend- 
ship, has  all  that  equivocation,  or  variety  of  meaning, 
which  we  have  detected  in  other  words  expressing 
our  states  of  mind  towards  the  causes  of  our  pleasures 
or  pains.  It  is,  at  once,  the  name  of  the  Affection, 
the  name  of  the  Motive,  and  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
position. 

2.  We  have  seen  what  the  State  of  any  one  of  our 
fellow-creatures  is,  which  so  associates  with  it  the 
ideas  of  our  own  pains  and  pleasures,  as  to  make  him 
an  object  of  Kindness.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  man- 
ner the  ideas  of  our  own  acts  are  so  joined  to  those 
associations,  as  to  constitute  Motives.  When  the  idea 
of  additions  to  the  pleasures  of  a  man,  calls  up  the  idea 
of  additions  to  our  pleasures ;  the  idea  of  a  diminution 
of  his  pains,  the  idea  of  a  diminution  of  our  pains  ;  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  idea  of  our  own  acts  as  cause 
of  those  additions  and  diminutions,  the  association 
exists  which  we  call  Motive. 
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The  motive,  which  we  are  now  considering,  though 
in  most  men,  owino-  to  a  bad  education,  in  which  so 
important  an  association  has  been  neglected,  it  is  too 
feeble,  not  to  give  way  to  any  of  the  stronger  propen- 
sities of  our  nature,  is,  nevertheless,  from  the  con- 
stancy of  its  action,  a  powerful  agent  in  human  life, 
and  the  cause  of  no  small  portion  of  all  the  happiness 
which  exists  in  the  world. 

A  readiness  to  be  acted  upon  by  this  Motive  ;  a  main 
object  of  good  Education;  constitutes  the  Disposition. 

The  Affection,  the  Motive,  the  Disposition,  have 
all  but  one  name.  Each  is  denominated  Kindness. 
When  the  more  immediate  effect  is  the  removal  of 
pain,  we  use  the  term  Compassion ;  which  is,  in  like 
manner,  a  name  of  the  affection,  the  motive,  and  the 
disposition. 

3.  The  State  of  the  group,  denominated  a  Family, 
is  a  copious  source  of  pain,  or  pleasure,  to  the  members 
of  it.  We  have  explained,  above,  the  associations 
which  constitute  the  Family  Affections.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Motives  it  is  now  easy  to  trace. 

To  take  the  principal  case,  that  of  the  Parent ;  The 
nleasurable  associations  wliich  he  has  with  the  plea- 
sures, and  removal  of  the  pains,  of  his  child,  joined 
with  the  idea  of  his  own  acts,  as  cause  of  those 
pleasures  and  removals,  constitute  a  Motive,  the  im- 
portance of  which  we  daily  observe.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  defects  of  the  parental  associations,  under 
such  a  state  of  Education  and  Morals  as  ours,  no  other 
source  of  generosity  in  Human  Nature  produces  uni- 
formly so  large  a  portion  of  its  proper  effects. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  in  what  manner  the 
affections,  either  of  the  child  towards  the  parent,  or  of 
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brothers  and  sisters  towards  each  other,  become 
motives.  That  such  motives  often  exist,  and  in  great 
strength  ;  and  that  no  small  portion  of  human  happi- 
ness is  derived  from  them,  is  matter  of  experience. 

We  have  no  appropriate  name  for  either  the  Affec- 
tion, or  the  Motive,  or  the  Disposition,  in  the  case, 
either  of  the  Parent  toward  the  child,  or  of  the  child 
toward  the  Parent,  or  of  the  children  among  them- 
selves. We  are  under  the  necessity  of  forming  cir- 
cumlocutory names,  by  aid  of  the  general  term  Love. 
We  say  the  Love  of  Family ;  the  Love  of  a  Parent 
toward  his  offspring;  the  Love  to  one  another  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  And  these  are  names,  at  once, 
of  the  Affection,  the  Motive,  and  the  Disposition. 
So  imperfectly  have  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  our  states  of  consciousness  been  distin- 
guished. 

4.  The  idea  of  our  Country  is  associated,  as  in  som^ 
sort  their  cause,  with  a  great  portion  of  all  thejf 
pleasures  which  we  enjoy.  And  the  difference  of  the 
states,  in  which  it  may  be  placed,  makes  a  prodigious 
difference  in  the  amount  of  pleasures,  which  we  derive 
from  it.  When  actions  of  ours,  therefore,  can  influ- 
ence the  state  of  our  country,  we  associate  the  idea  of 
those  acts  as  causes,  with  the  pleasurable  results  as 
effects,  and  hence  the  Motive  exists. 

To  individuals  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  - 
wholly  in  most  countries  deprived  of  power,  their 
country  can  seldom  present  itself  in  the  light  of  a 
motive,  because  with  few  acts  of  theirs  as  cause,  can 
they  associate  a  benefit  to  their  country  as  the  Effect. 
Their  exertions  in  repelling  from  it  the  invasion  of  a 
destructive  enemy,  or  freeing  it  from  the  power  of  a 

vol.  II.  T 
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mischievous  government,  are  the  principal  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule. 

The  way  in  which  the  idea  of  Country  becomes  a 
Motive  to  a  man  whose  actions  are  more  widely  opera- 
tive, may  thus  be  conceived.  In  the  prosperity  of  his 
country,  is  included  a  portion  of  his  own  prosperity, 
and  of  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  are  objects  of 
his  affection.  Such  actions  of  his,  therefore,  as  are 
calculated  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  are 
associated  with  all  the  agreeable  trains,  which  addi- 
tions to  the  prosperity  of  himself,  and  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  has  any  sympathies,  imply. 

There  are  cases,  though  rare,  in  which  this  motive 
has  existed  in  extraordinary  force ;  in  which  men 
have  been  found  capable  of  sacrificing  every  thing  for 
their  country.  This  happens  most  readily  in  times  of 
great  excitement ;  that  is,  when  public  opinion  holds 
out  a  great  reward  ;  and  when  the  object  rather  is,  to 
ward  off  some  great  calamity,  than  to  obtain  an  ac- 
cession of  good.^" 


^°  It  is  too  limited  a  view  of  the  effect  of  "  times  of  great 
excitement"  in  intensifying  the  patriotic  feelings,  to  identify 
it  with  the  influence  of  a  more  than  usual  reward  held  out  by 
public  opinion.  That  fact  often  contributes  its  share,  but 
there  are  other  causes  fully  as  effectual.  In  times  of  excite- 
ment, the  idea  of  Country,  the  ideas  of  all  the  interests 
involved  in  it,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  those  interests  will 
be  affected  by  our  action  or  l)y  our  forbearance  to  act,  exist  in 
the  mind  in  greater  intensity,  and  are  recalled  with  far  greater 
frequency,  than  in  ordinary  times.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  a 
feeling  is  shared  by  all  or  many  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in 
frequent  intercourse,  strengthens,  by  an  obvious  consequence, 
all  the  associations,  both  of  resemblance  and  of  contiguity, 
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It  is  important  to  observe,  that  this  motive  tends 
different  ways,  according  to  the  different  positions  of 
the  individual.  Where  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
are  divided  into  classes,  a  Ruling  Class,  and  a  Subject 
Class,  the  members  of  the  Ruling  Class  have  hardly 
any  sympathies,  except  with  one  another ;  in  other 
words,  have  agreeable  associations  with  the  pleasures, 
and  removal  of  the  pains,  of  hardly  any  persons,  but 
those  who  belong  to  the  same  class.  In  this  class  are 
contained,  their  Parents,  their  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
their  Sons  and  Daughters,  their  Companions,  whether 
Male  or  Female,  and  their  Friends  :  the  manners  of 
this  class,  are  to  them  the  only  agreeable  manners ; 
the  morals  of  this  class  the  only  virtue.  It  hence 
appears,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  associations, 
which  make  the  idea  of  country  an  affection,  are,  in 
their  case,  connected  exclusively  with  the  good  of  their 
own  class.  When  their  own  acts,  as  causes,  are  asso- 
ciated with  accessions  to  this  good,  as  effects,  the 
Motive  created  is  that  of  benefit  to  the  class.  Pa- 
triotism, in  their  case,  means,  hterally,  1st,  AffectionJ 
for  their  own  class  ;  2ndly,  The  Motive  to  benefit  thatf 
class  ;  and  3rdly,  A  readiness  to  obey  that  Motive.     * 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Patriotism  is  the  only 

which  give  that  feeling  its  force.  This  is  the  well-known 
influence  of  sympathy,  so  strikingly  evinced  by  the  vehement 
feelings  of  a  crowd.  To  these  might  be  added  another  in- 
fluence, belonging  rather  to  physiology  than  to  psychology. 
When  the  nervous  system  has  been  highly  strung  up  by  the 
influence  of  any  strong  feeling,  it  seems  to  become  more 
acutely  sensible  to  feeling  of  any  sort,  those  feelings  excepted 
which  jar  with,  and  are  counteracted  by,  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  system. — Ed. 

T  2 
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name  provided  for  all  the  three  states  of  the  agreeable 
trains  connected  with  the  idea  of  country,  the  affec- 
tion, the  MOTIVE,  and  the  disposition, — and  that  it  is 
commonly  used  in  a  laudatory  sense  ;  to  mark  an  un- 
usual degree  of  the  Affection,  the  Motive,  or  the 
Disposition. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  there  can 
be  no  real  Patriotism,  no  pointing  of  the  Affection, 
the  Motive,  and  Disposition,  steadily  to  the  good  of 
the  whole,  without  preference  of  any  particular  part ; 
except,  either  in  men  of  elevated  minds  and  affections, 
in  whom  the  larger  associations,  generated  by  a  good 
Education,  control  the  narrow  associations,  growing 
out  of  a  particular  position  ;  or,  in  men  whose  position 
is  such  as  to  give  them  pleasurable  associations  chiefly 
with  individuals  of  the  general  mass,  whose  good  has 
this  happy  quality,  that  it  is  always  identified  with 
that  of  the  community  at  large. 

5.  The  group,  called  a  Party,  or  Class,  generates 
[associations,  which  have  produced  great,  we  may  say 
jlberrible,  effects,  in  human  life  ;  and  which  thence  de- 
serve a  great  degree  of  attention.  The  associations, 
of  which  the  affection  consists,  and  by  which  the 
interest  of  the  class  comes  to  be  identified,  as  it  were, 
with  the  interest  of  the  individual,  have  been  already 
pointed  out.  From  this  the  generation  of  the  motive 
is  easily  traced. 

When  the  interests  of  the  class  are  contemplated  as 
capable,  either  of  receiving  increase,  or  of  being  pre- 
served from  diminution,  by  the  acts  of  the  class, 
collectively,  or  individually ;  that  is,  when  the  increase, 
or  the  preservation  from  diminution,  is  associated,  as 
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effect,  with  acts  of  the  class,  collectively,  or  individually, 
as  cause,  the  motive  exists. 

When  a  readiness  to  obey  this  motive  ;  that  is,  a 
facility  of  forming  the  associations  which  constitute 
the  MOTIVE,  exists,  the  corresponding  disposition 
exists. 

There  are  no  appropriate  names  for  these  states  of 
consciousness.  We  make,  by  the  usual  forced  service 
of  the  word  Love,  a  name  for  necessary  occasions.  A 
nobleman  says,  he  has  a  Love  for  his  Order;  and  that 
term.  Love  of  his  Order,  is  the  name  for  all  the  three 
states,  the  affection,  the  motive,  and  the  dispo- 
sition. 

The  Clerffv  have  invented  a  name  for  their  own 
case.  It  is  Love  of  the  Church.  This  means,  the 
love  of  the  interests  of  the  class  ;  of  the  Wealth, 
Power,  and  Dignity,  of  the  Clergy.  The  term  Love 
of  the  Church  has  the  usual  variety  of  meaning.  It 
is  the  name  not  only  of  the  affection,  but  also  of  the 
motive,  and  the  disposition. 

It  is  moreover  a  name  well  contrived  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  class  ;  because  it  is  calculated  to  keep 
the  real  character  of  the  associations  out  of  sight. 

6.  The  aggregate,  included  under  the  comprehend 
sive  term  Mankind,  is  in  so  many  ways  associated 
with  our  pains  and  pleasures,  that  the  interest  of  each 
individual  appears,  in  some  degree,  bound  up  in  tha 
interest  of  the  race.  Any  act  of  ours,  then,  by 
which  the  interest  of  the  race  can  be  promoted,  is 
associated  in  our  minds  with  our  own  interest  ;  and 
becomes  a  motive.  A  readiness  to  act  upon  this 
motive,  is  the  disposition  ;  and  the  affection,  the 
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MOTIVE,   and  the  disposition,  have  but  one  name, 
Love  of  Mankind. 

This  motive  operates  feebly,  and  is  easily  overruled 
by  other  motives,  in  the  great  majority  of  men.  A 
very  general  idea,  such  as  that  of  Mankind,  is  an  in- 
distinct idea  ;  and  no  strong  association  is  formed 
with  it,  except  by  the  means  of  Education.  In  the 
common  run  of  men,  the  narrow  sympathies,  alone, 
act  with  any  considerable  force.  Such  men  can  sym- 
pathize with  this  individual,  and  the  other  individual, 
with  their  own  Family,  or  their  own  class.  But  to 
sympathize  with  mankind  at  large,  or  even  with  the 
body  of  the  people  in  their  own  country,  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  their  contracted  affections. 

Large  Classes,  which  cannot  be  the  object  of  our 
Senses,  become  steady  subjects  of  contemplation,  only 
through  the  medium  of  General  Terms.  Applied,  in 
comprehensive,  and  important  Propositions,  General 
Terms  call  forth  associations  of  the  most  interesting 
nature ;  and  to  men,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  so  apply- 
ing them,  become  the  source  of  an  affection,  powerful 
enough  to  control  every  other  propensity  of  their 
nature.  It  is  only  by  a  Philosophical  Education, 
that  men  are  early  trained  to  the  use  of  General 
Terms,  and  compreliensive  Propositions ;  and  have 
the  means  of  forming  those  associations,  on  which 
the  most  ennobling  of  all  the  states  of  Human  Con- 
sciousness depends." 

^1  This  Section  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  facts  which  are  not  pleasures  or  pains,  but  causes  of 
pleasures  or  of  pains,  become  so  closely  associated  in  thought 
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with  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  which  they  are  causes,  as  not 
only  to  become  themselves  pleasurable  or  painful,  but  to 
become  also,  by  their  association  with  acts  of  our  own  by 
which  they  may  be  brought  about,  motives  of  the  greatest 
strength.  The  value  of  a  due  understandiag  of  this  fact,  both 
for  the  purposes  of  psychological  science  and  for  those  of 
practical  education,  is  evidently  very  great :  and  the  author,  to 
whose  mind  the  bearings  of  speculative  philosophy  on  the 
practical  interests  of  the  human  race  were  ever  present,  has  not 
failed  to  make  some  ethical  and  political  applications  of  the 
psychological  truth  which  he  has  here  so  excellently  illus- 
trated.— Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  ACTS  OF  OUR  FELLOW-CREATURES,  WHICH  ARE 
CAUSES  OF  OUR  PAINS  AND  PLEASURES,  CONTEM- 
PLATED AS  CONSEQUENTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ACTS. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  explain  the  Phenomena, 
which  have  been  classed  under  the  titles  of  Moral 
Sense,  Moral  Faculty,  Sense  of  Eight  and  Wrong, 
Moral  Affection,  Love  of  Virtue,  and  so  on,  which 
are  all  names  of  similar  import. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that,  of  all  the  Causes 
of  our  Pleasures  and  Pains,  none  are  to  be  compared 
in  point  of  magnitude,  with  the  actions  of  ourselves, 
and  our  Fellow-creatures.  From  this  class  of  causes, 
a  far  greater  amount  of  Pleasures  and  Pains  proceed, 
than  from  all  other  causes  taken  together.  It  follows, 
that  these  causes  are  objects  of  intense  affection  to 
us ;  either  favourable,  if  they  are  the  cause  of 
Pleasure  ;  or  unfavourable,  if  they  are  the  cause  of 
Pain. 

The  actions  from  which  men  derive  advantage  have 
ill  been  classed  under  four  Titles ;  Prudence,  Forti- 
[tude.  Justice,  Beneficence. 

We  apply  the  names  Prudent,  Brave,  Just,  Bene- 
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ficent,  both  to  our  own  acts,  and  to  the  acts  of  other 
men. 

When  those  names  are  appKed  to  our  own  acts,  the 
first  two,  Prudent  and  Brave,  express  acts  which  are 
useful  to  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance  ;  the  latter 
two,  Just,  and  Beneficent,  express  acts,  which  are 
useful  to  others,  in  the  first  instance. 

When  we  apply  the  same  names,  not  to  our  own 
acts,  but  to  the  acts  of  other  men,  the  first  two, 
Prudent  and  Brave,  express  acts  which  are  useful  to 
them  in  the  first  instance ;  the  latter  two.  Just  and 
Beneficent,  express  acts  which  are  useful  to  others, 
in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  those  acts  of 
ours,  which  are  primarily  useful  to  ourselves,  are 
secondarily  useful  to  others  ;  and  those  which  are 
primarily  useful  to  others,  are  secondarily  useful  to 
ourselves.  Thus,  it  is  by  our  own  Prudence  and 
Fortitude,  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  do  acts  of 
Justice  and  Beneficence  to  others.  And  it  is  by  acts 
of  Justice  and  Beneficence  to  others,  that  we  best 
dispose  them  to  do  similar  acts  to  us. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  other  men,  the  acts  which  are 
primarily  useful  to  themselves,  their  Prudence,  their 
Fortitude,  are  secondarily  useful  to  others,  as  by 
them  they  are  the  better  enabled  to  be  always  just 
and  beneficent }  and  the  acts  by  which  they  are 
primarily  useful  to  others,  their  Justice,  their  Bene- 
ficence, are  secondarily  useful  to  themselves,  as  dis- 
posing others  the  more  to  be  just  and  beneficent 
toward  them. 

We  have  two  sets  of  associations,  therefore,  with 
the  acts  which  are  thus  named  ;  one  set  of  associations 
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with  them,  when  they  are  considered  as  our  own 
acts ;  another  set  of  associations  with  them,  when 
they  are  considered  as  the  acts  of  other  men. 

1.  When  they  are  considered  as  our  own  acts  ;  in 
other  words,  when  we  consider  our  own  Prudence, 
Bravery,  Justice,  and  Beneficence,  we  have  associa- 
tions with  them  of  the  following  kind.  With  our 
own  acts  of  Prudence  and  Bravery,  we  associate  good 
to  ourselves  ;  that  is,  either  Pleasure,  or  the  cause  of 
Pleasure,  as  the  immediate  consequent.  Acts  of 
PRUDENCE,  for  example,  are  divided  into  two  sorts  ; 
the  sort  productive  of  good,  and  the  sort  pre- 
ventive of  evil.  All  acts  which  add  to  our  Wealth, 
Power,  and  Dignity,  or  any  one  of  them,  so  far  as 
they  produce  this  effect  without  counterbalancing 
evil,  may  be  called  acts  of  Prudence.  Thus,  inces- 
sant Labour,  by  all  those  to  whom  it  is  necessary  for 
subsistence,  or  for  reputation,  is  a  course  of  Prudence. 
Prudence,  however,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is 
more  employed  to  denote  the  acts  by  which  we  avoid 
evils,  than  those  by  which  we  obtain  good  ;  those  by 
wliich  we  reject  present  pleasures  when  followed  by 
pains  which  overbalance  them,  and  by  which  we 
endure  present  pains  when  they  prevent  the  following 
of  greater  pains,  or  secure  the  following  of  pleasures 
which  overbalance  them. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  for  the  most  perfect  perfor- 
i  mance  of  acts  of  prudence,  the  greatest  measure  of 
knowledge  is  required.  It  is  the  choice  made,  among 
all  the  innumerable  acts  within  our  power,  of  those, 
the  consequences  of  which,  when  the  pleasurable  and 
painful  are  balanced  against  one  another,  constitute 
the  greatest  amount  of  good.     To  tliis  is  requisite  a 
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knowledge  of  all  the  train  of  consequences,  which 
each  act  can  produce;  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  almost  every  thing,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, with  which  we  are  surrounded ;  and  a  judgment, 
constantly  upon  the  alert,  to  draw  correct  conclusions 
from  what  we  know. 

When  we  perform  acts  of  courage  or  fortitude,  || 
the  chance  of  Evil,  that  is,  danger,  is  incurred  for  the  I 
sake  of  a  preponderant  good.  If  the  good  were  not 
something  more  than  a  balance  for  the  chance  of  Evil, 
the  consequences  of  the  act  would  not  be  a  balance  of 
good,  but  of  evil.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  im- 
moral, not  a  moral,  act ;  and  would  have  no  title  to 
the  name  of  Courage.^^ 

Knowledge  is,  therefore,  as  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  virtue  as  to  that  of  Prudence.  Courage, 
in  fact,  is  but  a  species  of  the  acts  of  Prudence  :  a 
class  selected  for  distinction  by  a  particular  name ; 
that  class,  in  which  evils,  of  great  magnitude,  or 
rather  of  a  particular  description,  are  to  be  hazarded, 
for  the  sake  of  a  preponderant  good.    But  how  is  the 

^^  The  virtue  of  Prudence  might  apparently  have  included 
Courage  or  Fortitude  ;  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  prudent,  if  we 
are  unable  to  face  a  certain  amount  of  evil  or  danger,  for  the 
sake  of  a  greater  good.  Doubtless,  however,  the  author  felt 
that  Prudence  does  not  suggest  the  full  scope  of  so  eminent  a 
quality  as  Courage.  The  reasons  of  this  are  interesting  to 
explore. 

Of  various  considerations  that  might  be  adduced,  by  far  the 
most  pertinent  is  the  following.     Courage,  as  a  virtue  esteemed! 
and  extolled  in  all   ages,  involves  a  certain  amount  of  self-l 
sacrifice.     If  it  were  limited  to  the  control  of  the  state  of  fear, 
so  as  to  enable  one  never  to  fail  in  the  pursuit  of  one's  own 
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amount  of  the  good,  or  of  the  evW,  to  be  ascertained, 
but  by  that  power  of  tracing  the  consequences  of  acts, 
for  which  the  greatest  knowledge,  and  the  most 
accurate  judgment,  are  required  ? 

When,  with  the  ideas  of  our  acts  of  Prudence,  and 
acts  of  Courage,  past,  and  future,  have  been  asso- 
ciated, sufficiently  often,  the  classes  of  benefits  which 
are  the  consequences  of  them,  the  Ideas  of  those  acts 
are  no  longer  simple  ideas,  indifferent  ideas  ;  they 
are  pleasurable  ideas  ;  that  is,  affections. 

The  MOTIVE,  in  this  case,  presents  a  peculiarity, 
which  requires  attention.  In  the  case  of  the  I^ove  of 
Wealth,  Power,  or  Dignity,  the  Love  of  Individuals, 
the  Love  of  Family,  and  all  other  causes  of  our 
Pleasures,  we  have  uniformly  found  the  Affection  to 
be  one  thing,  the  Motive  another.  The  Affection  con- 
sisted of  the  association  of  the  idea  of  the  object  as 
Cause,  with  that  of  our  Pleasures  as  Effect.  The 
Motive  consisted  of  the  association  of  the  idea  of 
the  object,  as  cause,  with  that  of  our  pleasures, 
as  effect,  and  the  idea  of  an  act  of  ours,  as  cause  of 
that  cause.  When  it  is  an  act  of  our  own,  however, 
which  is  the  cause  of  our  Pleasure,  there  is  no  act  of 
ours  to  be  associated  as  cause  of  that  cause.     The 

interest,  by  giving  way  to  unreasonable  alarms,  it  would  be 
respected  as  a  manifestation  of  strength,  but  it  would  not 
receive  the  warm  admiration  that  we  usually  bestow  upon 
courageous  men.  The  nobility  of  courage  is  its  devotedness. 
The  courageous  soldier  is  not  he  that  maintains  a  post  of 
apparent  danger  unmoved,  knowing  there  is  no  real  danger  ; 
which  would  be  the  prudent  man's  courage.  Something  very 
different  is  exacted  in  return  for  the  epithet  "a  brave  man." 
—B. 
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ideas  of  the  act,  and  its  consequences,  are.  the  Motive. 
The  MOTIVE,  therefore,  and  the  affection,  are  in  this 
case  the  same. 

The  next  two  classes  of  acts  are  those  to  which  the 
names,  Justice,  and  Beneficence,  have  been  applied. 
Taken  together,  they  are  the  names  of  all  those  acts 
of  a  man,  by  which  he  does  good  to  others.  Out  of  \ 
these,  the  name  Justice  selects  a  particular  class,  and 
all  the  rest  are  Beneficence. 

Men,  in  society,  have  found  it  essential,  for  mutual 
benefit,  that  the  powers  of  Individuals,  over  the 
general  causes  of  good,  should  be  fixed  by  certair^ 
i-ules ;  that  is,  Laws.  Acts  done  in  conformity  witli 
those  rules  are  called  Just  Acts  ;  and,  when  didy  con- 
sidered, they  are  seen  to  include  the  main  portion  of 
acts  of  beneficence  in  general ;  of  those  acts  of  ours, 
the  immediate  object  of  which  is  the  good  of  others. 
To  the  performance  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  acts  of 
Justice,  our  Fellow-creatures  compel  us,  by  annexing 
penalties  to  the  non-performance  of  them.  A  large 
portion,  however,  remain  to  be  performed  without 
compulsion. 

Our  Beneficent  acts  are  either  causes  of  pleasure  to 
others  immediately,  or  causes  of  the  causes  of  their 
pleasures.  The  act  of  him  who  gives  a  cup  of  water 
to  the  thirsty  traveller  in  the  Desert,  may  be  said  to 
be  cause  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Traveller.  The  act  of 
him  who  instructs  the  Traveller,  before  he  proceeds 
on  his  journey,  where  in  the  Desert  water  is  to  be 
found,  is  the  cause  of  the  cause  of  his  Pleasure.  To 
speak  generally,  all  acts  of  ours,  by  which  increase  is 
imparted  to  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity  of 
another  person,  and  to  the  favourable  disposition  of 
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other  persons  towards  him  ;  or  by  which  diminution 
of  those  advantages  is  prevented,  are  acts  of  Bene- 
ficence towards  him. 

(It  is  easy  to  trace  in  what  manner  the  ideas  of  those 
acts  become  Affections.     In  the  first  place,  we  have 
associations  of  pleasure  with  all  the  pleasurable  feel- 
ings of  a  Fellow-creature.     We  have  associations  of 
pleasure,  therefore,  with  those  acts  of  ours  which  yield 
him  pleasure.     In  the  second  place,  those  are  the  acts 
I  which  procure  to  us  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  of 
I  all  the  sources  of  our  pleasures,  the  favourable  Dis- 
f  position  of  our  Fellow-men.     With  our  acts  of  Justice 
and  Beneficence,  therefore,  we  have  associations  of  aU 
the  pleasures  which  the  favourable  disposition  of  other 
men  towards  us  is  calculated  to  produce.     By  those 
associations,  the  Idea  of  our  own  beneficent  acts  is  no 
longer  an  Indifferent  Idea  ;  it  becomes  a  Plea- 
surable Idea,  that  is,  an  Affection.  ^^ 

^2  The  affirmations  in  this  paragraph  require  to  be  tested  in 
the  detail,  in  order  to  find  out  their  limitations. 

That  "  we  have  associations  of  pleasure  with  all  the  plea- 
surable feelings  of  a  Fellow-creature  "  is  true  in  a  great  many 
instances.  By  the  law  of  association,  the  signs  of  happiness 
tend  to  suggest  the  happy  feelings  themselves,  and  even  to 
induce  these  to  some  extent  upon  the  beholder.  The  sight  of 
happy  beings  is  a  positive  contribution  to  our  own  happiness ; 
the  obverse  fact  being  equally  well  marked.  We  are  delighted 
with  the  playful  gambols  of  animals,  and  of  children,  and  with 
the  pleased  expression  of  our  fellow-creatures  generally.  On 
this  ground,  we  have  an  interest  in  conferring  happiness  upon 
all  our  associates,  and  upon  every  one  whose  signs  of  pleasure 
and  of  displeasure  come  under  our  notice.  Hence,  in  the 
absence  of  other  motives,  we  are  disposed  to  be  the  authors  of 
pleasure,  rather  than  of  pain,  wherever  we  go.     Our  first  im- 
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Pleasurable  ideas,  as  effects,  associated  with  acts  of  j 
our  own  as  the  cause,  constitute  the  motive,  as  well  as  | 
the  AFFECTION.  The  reason  of  this,  we  have  just  ( 
stated,  and  need  not  repeat. 

We  have  now  seen  by  what  associations  both  af- 
fection, and  motive  are  created,  in  the  case  of  our 
own  acts  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Bene- 
ficence. The  Disposition,  as  in  all  other  cases,  con- 
sists in  a  facility,  from  habit,  of  performing  the  asso- 
ciations ;  in  other  words,  a  readiness  of  obeying  the 
Motive. 

In  each  of  the  cases,  the  Affection,  the  Motive,  and 
the  Disposition,  have  the  same  name.  Thus,  Prudence 
is  the  name  of  the  Affection,  and  Motive,  and  also  of 
the  Disposition,  to  acts  of  Prudence  ;  so  is  Fortitude, 
Justice,  and  Beneficence,  each  in  regard  to  its  own 
class  of  acts. 

Beside  the  four  specific  names.  Prudence,  Fortitude, 

pulse  towards  a  stranger  would  always  be,  from  this  considera- 
tion, to  confer  some  benefit  or  perform  some  agreeable  act. 
From  this  origin,  there  flows  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
generosity  and  the  courtesy  of  human  beings. 

But  the  tendency  is  thwarted,  and  often  extinguished,  by, 
other  powerful  impulses  of  the  mind.  There  are  two  principall 
counteractives, — Rivalry  in  interests  generally,  and  the  Lovej 
of  Power. 

If  the  expression  of  pleasure  manifested  by  any  sentient 
being,  is  procured  at  our  expense,  we  fail  to  realise  the  happy 
feelings ;  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  pained  and  embittered  by 
the  display.  Now  this  is  a  fact  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  all  conditions  of  human  beings ;  and,  to  the  extent  of  its 
occurrence,  it  mars  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  association. 

The  Love  of  Power  works  in  the  same  direction.  It  not 
only  reconciles  the  mind  to  displays  of  pain,  but  it  may  render 
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Justice,  and  Beneficence,  we  have  a  Generical  Name, 
rhich  includes  them  all.  Virtue  is  the  name  of 
*rudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Beneficence,  all 
taken  together.  It  is  also,  like  the  name  of  each  of 
the  species  included  under  it,  at  once  the  name  of  the 
Affection,  the  Motive,  and  the  Disposition.  The  man 
who  has  the  Disposition  toward  all  the  four,  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Justice,  Beneficence,  in  full  strength  ;  that 
is,  who  has  acquired,  from  habit,  the  facility  of  asso- 

these  a  delight  and  luxury.  Being  an  emotion  little  checked 
in  ordinary  human  beings,  it  provides  a  considerable  share  of 
gratification,  through  the  infliction  of  pain.  This,  therefore, 
is  a  second  interference  with  the  law  that  would  connect  the 
signs  of  happiness  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  the  beholder. 
One  can  easily  suppose,  and  one  frequently  finds,  the  emotion 
of  power  in  such  a  pitch  of  development  as  to  make  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  happy  beings  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 
.  So  much  for  the  first  of  the  two  motives  in  the  text.  The 
jsecond, — the  procuring  of  reciprocal  benefits  by  benefits  con- 
ferred,— is  everything  that  a  motive  can  be.  We  are  all  our  lives 
engaged  in  working  out  good  for  ourselves,  and  if,  by  doing 
good  to  others,  we  obtain  a  corresponding  measure  of  our  own 
advantage,  we  employ  that  instrumentality.  But  then  the  pros- 
pect must  be  clear ;  the  instrument  must  be  a  promising  one. 
Now  there  are  some  situations  wherein  we  have  a  reasonable 
security  of  a  return.  When  there  is  a  legal  guarantee,  as  in 
bargains,  and  in  covenanted  services,  we  are  (as  a  rule)  ready  to 
fulfil  our  own  share.  Also,  in  very  little  things,  such  as  the 
courtesies  of  civilised  society,  we  contribute  our  part  willingly; 
we  are  nearly  sure  of  a  full  return  for  the  trifling  nature  of  the 
service.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  cases  where  (as  we  sup- 
pose) there  would  be  no  adequate  return,  or  no  return  at  all ; 
all  of  which  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  association  between 
benefits  conferred  and  pleasure  to  ourselves. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  the  pleasure  of  benevolence, 
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elating  with  those  acts  the  pleasures  which  result  from 
them,  in  other  words,  a  habit  of  obeying  the  motives, 
is  perfectly  virtuous. 

It  requires  the  most  perfect  education  to  create  those 
associations  adequately,  in  other  words,  to  give  the 
motives  such  power  within  us,  that,  when  counteracted 
by  other  motives,  they  may  always  prevail.  Under 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  education,  it  is  rather 
by  their  constant  action,  than  their  force,  that  they 
produce  the  very  considerable  effects,  of  which  we  see 
that  they  are  the  causes.     In  few  men,  are  they  a 

that  the  return  should  be  either  in  kind,  or  in  flattery.  If  we 
can  only  obtain  love  for  our  benefits,  we  think  them  well  '''^ 
bestowed,  A  great  many  benefits  are  conferred  with  no  other 
view ;  and  the  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  this  motive  is 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  author's  theory  of  the  derivation 
of  Benevolence  from  Prudence. 

It  does  not  admit  of  question,  that  if  all  the  services  that 
each  person  is  disposed  to  bestow,  were  fairly  requited  in  kind, 
in  praise,  or  in  love,  the  motive  to  seek  the  good  of  others 
would  have  an  overpowering  strength  of  association,  such  as 
the  author  assigns  to  it.  The  finishing  stroke,  in  all  cases  of 
strong  and  unremitted  association, — the  transfer  to  the  means 
of  the  feeling  originally  due  to  the  end,  and  even  the  sinking 
of  the  end  out  of  view, — would  be  a  sure  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. But  so  partial,  as  human  beings  are  now  constituted,  is 
the  operation  of  the  principle  ;  so  seldom  are  people  satisfied, 
that  they  have  the  full  equivalent  of  benefits  imparted  ; — that, 
unless  in  select  instances,  there  is  as  much  of  mistrust  as  of 
confidence  and  hope,  in  the  reciprocation  of  services  of  any 
great  magnitude.  Of  course,  people  will  differ  greatly  in  their 
estimate  of  this  fact ;  but  on  no  reasonable  and  candid  calcula- 
tion, is  the  association  strong  enough  to  account  for  the  inten- 
sity and  diffusion  of  disinterested  impulses  as  actually  found 
among  mankind, — B. 

VOL.   IL  U 
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match  for  any  of  the  more  potent  motives ;  and,  in 
most  men,  they  give  way,  habitually,  whenever  they 
are  opposed  by  any  other  motive  even  of  moderate 
strength.  There  are  so  many  occasions,  however,  in 
every  part  of  our  lives,  for  acts  of  virtue,  when  other 
motives  do  not  intervene,  that  we  may  still  ascribe  to 
the  motives  of  virtue,  feeble  as  they  generally  are,  a 
large  portion  of  the  happiness  which  we  observe  in 
the  world. 

2.  Havino;  considered  the  associations  which  each 
of  us  has  with  the  ideas  of  his  own  acts  of  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Beneficence,  it  remains  that 

^-e  consider  the  associations  which  each  of  us  has  with 
)ther  men's  acts  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and 

Jeneficence. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Prudence  of 
other  men  is  primarily  useful  to  themselves,  secondarily 
useful  to  others.  A  man  who  is  to  a  certain  degree 
imprudent,  deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  being 
useful  either  to  himself  or  to  others.  As  we  have 
agreeable  associations  with  acts  which  produce  plea- 
sure to  others,  so  we  have  agreeable  associations  with 
the  cause  of  such  acts,  the  power  of  producing  them ; 
and,  of  course,  disagreeable  associations  with  the  acts 
which  deprive  a  man  of  the  means  of  doing  good  to 
others,  and  warding  off  evil  from  himself  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  analysis  to 
show  in  what  manner  our  Idea  of  another  man's  Pru- 
dence becomes  a  Pleasurable  Idea,  m  other  words,  an 
Affection. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  case  of  Fortitude,  Courage. 
We  have  seen  that  Fortitude  is  the  name  of  that  class 
of  acts,  in  which  a  good  is  aimed  at  by  the  risk  of  a 
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great  evil.  There  is  a  grand  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  good  aimed  at  is  not  the  peculiar  good  of  the  In- 
dividual or  Individuals  by  whom  the  act,  or  series  of 
acts,  is  performed,  but  a  good  common  to  others,  to  a 
whole  People  ;  as,  for  example,  when  another  hostile 
People  is  encountered  and  overcome.  Of  course,  in 
such  a  case,  we  have  a  strong  association  of  our  own 
pleasures,  or  exemption  from  pains,  with  other  men's 
courao-e,  whether  we  are  sharing^  with  them  in  the 
danger,  or  exempted  from  it  bj  their  acts.  This 
association  is  such  as  to  constitute,  and  we  know  by 
experience  does  constitute,  a  very  strong  Affection. 
Even  when  the  good  sought  by  the  act  of  courage  is 
only  the  good  of  the  individual,  we  have  a  sufficient 
association  with  it  of  pleasurable  ideas  to  constitute  it 
an  Affection.  We  have,  first  of  all,  an  agreeable 
association  with  the  balance  of  good  which  the  act  is 
calculated  to  produce  to  the  actor.  And  next  we  have 
a  very  powerful  association  of  pleasure  with  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  Idea  of  a  great  evil  is  controlled 
by  the  Idea  of  a  greater  good.  When  the  motive 
exists  to  do  us  good  in  a  man  who  has  such  a  mind, 
he  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  an  inade- 
quate evil.  When  we  encounter  danger  in  company 
with  such  a  man,  we  shall  not  be  exposed  to  greater 
danger  by  his  deserting  us. 

As  other  men's  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence  are 
directly  beneficial  to  them  who  are  the  objects  of  them, 
it  is  impossible  that  every  man  should  not  have  plea- 
surable associations,  first  with  the  acts  of  Justice  and 
Beneficence  of  the  men,  whose  sphere  of  action  extends 
to  himself,  and  then  with  the  acts  of  Justice  and 
Beneficence  of  all  men.     And  as  the  benefits  wliich 

u  2 
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spring  from  such  actions  are  very  great,  the  Affection, 
generated  by  association  of  the  Ideas  of  those  Benefits, 
is  proportionally  strong. 

Of  all  the  Motives,  competent  to  our  nature,  those 
belonging  to  this  class  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
As  there  is  nothing  in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested, 
as  that  the  acts  of  men,  which  regard  myself  imme- 
diately, should  be  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence,  and 
those  which  regard  themselves  immediately,  should  be 
acts  of  Prudence  and  Fortitude,  it  follows,  that  I  have 
an  interest,  proportionally  deep,  in  all  those  acts  of 
my  own,  which  operate  as  causes  of  those  acts  in  other 
people. 

Of  acts  of  other  men,  which  are  useful  to  us,  a  great 
number  can  be  bought  by  wealth,  or  commanded  by 
power,  or  elicited  by  dignity.  The  mode  of  the 
operation  of  those  causes  has  already  been  explained, 
and  the  motives  into  the  composition  of  which  they 
enter,  form  a  different  class.  The  acts  of  beneficence, 
of  justice,  of  fortitude,  and  of  prudence,  perfonned  by 
other  men  in  our  behalf,  are,  to  a  vast  extent,  such  as 
can  neither  be  bought,  nor  commanded.  What  means 
have  we  of  increasing  to  the  utmost,  the  number  of 
those  acts  ;  diminishing  to  the  utmost,  the  number  of 
those  of  an  opposite  tendency  "? 

Those  means  are  of  two  sorts  :  1st,  Similar  actions 
on  our  part  ;   2dly,  The  manifestation  on  our  part,  of 
Uhe  disposition  to  perform  similar  actions. 

1.  It  is  interesting  here  to  observe,  by  what  a 
potent  call  we  are  summoned  to  Virtue.  Of  all  that 
we  enjoy,  more  is  derived  from  those  acts  of  other 
men,  on  which  we  bestow  the  name  Virtue,  than  firom 
any  other  cause.     Our  own  virtue  is  the  principal 
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cause  why  otlier  men  reciprocate  the  acts  of  virtue 
toward  us.  With  the  idea  of  our  own  acts  of  virtue, 
there  are  naturally  associated  the  ideas  of  all  the 
immense  advantages  we  derive  from  the  virtuous  acts 
of  our  Fellow-creatures.  When  this  association  is 
formed  in  due  strength,  which  it  is  the  main  business 
of  a  good  education  to  effect,  the  motive  of  virtue 
becomes  paramount  in  the  human  breast, 

2.  We  strongly  act  upon  other  men,  when  we 
manifest  on  our  parts,  a  disposition  to  perform  acts  in 
their  favour,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  performed  by 
them  in  favour  of  others.  This  disposition  we  mani- 
fest, when  we  j^raise  those  acts ;  or,  as  we  otherwise 
phrase  it,  when  we  declare  our  approbation,  or  admira- 
tion, of  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  our  names  for  those 
acts  ;— Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Beneficence,  Vir- 
tue ;  are  names  of  Praise.  They  are  names,  not  merely 
of  the  acts,  but  of  the  acts  associated  with  the  ideas  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  them  ;  and  further  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  those  acts  of  ours,  which  are 
the  causes  of  such  acts ;  acts  of  similar  utility  on  our 
part  to  the  Authors  of  the  acts  which  are  useful 
to  us. 

Praise,  also,  is  extensive  in  its  operation.  The  acts 
of  any  individual  can  afford  a  retribution  for  the 
virtuous  acts  of  a  very  small  number  of  men.  His 
Praise  can  extend  to  all  men  ;  and  its  effects  are  most 
important.  Not  only  does  it  indicate  the  affection  of 
him  who  is  the  author  of  it,  toward  him  who  is  the 
object ;  but  it  points  out  him  who  is  the  object  of  it, 
to  all  other  men,  as  the  proper  object  of  a  similar 
affection  in  them.     This  indication  has  some  tendency 
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to  propagate  the  favourable  affection  or  disposition 
towards  the  object  of  the  applause  ;  but  it  has  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  propagate  the  praise  ;  and  when 
praise  is  sounded  from  many  lips,  that  is,  when  a 
disposition  is  expressed  by  many  persons  favourable  to 
the  man  who  has  been  the  author  of  the  applauded 
acts,  a  number  of  acts  in  his  favour  are  the  natural 
consequence. 

That  we  have  pleasurable  associations  of  great 
potency,  with  this  manifestation  of  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  others  towards  us,  is  matter  of  common 
and  constant  experience.  It  is  called,  in  its  more  re- 
markable states,  the  Love  of  Fame,  and  is  known  to 
operate  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  in  our 
nature.  One  of  its  cases  is  a  remarkable  exemplifica- 
tion of  that  high  degree  of  association,  which  has 
been  already  explained,  and  to  which  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  advert,  in  explaining  other 
phenomena  ;  the  degree  which  constitutes  belief,  and 
which  gives  to  that  belief,  even  when  momentary,  and 
instantly  overruled  by  other  associations,  a  powerful 
effect  on  our  actions. 

Not  only  that  Praise  of  us,  which  is  diffused  in 
our  lives,  and  from  which  agreeable  consequences  may 
arise  to  us,  is  delightful,  by  the  associated  ideas  of 
the  pleasures  resulting  from  it ;  but  that  Praise,  which 
we  are  never  to  hear,  which  will  be  diffused  only  when 
we  are  dead,  and  from  which  no  actual  effects  can 
ever  accrue  to  us,  is  often  an  object  of  intense  affec- 
tion, and  acts  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  in 
our  nature. 

The  habit  which  we  form,  in  the  case  of  immediate 
praise,  of  associating  the  idea  of  the  praise  with  the 
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idea  of  pleasurable  consequences  to  ourselves,  is  so 
strong,  that  the  idea  of  pleasurable  consequences  to 
ourselves  becomes  altogether  inseparable  from  the  idea 
of  our  Praise.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
one  Idea  never  can  exist  without  the  other.  The 
belief,  thus  engendered,  is  of  course  encountered  im- 
mediately by  other  belief,  that  we  shall  be  incapable 
of  profiting  by  any  consequences,  which  posthumous 
fame  can  produce  :  as  the  fear,  that  is,  the  behef  of 
ghosts,  in  a  man  passing  through  a  churchyard  at 
midnight,  may  be  immediately  encountered  by  his 
settled,  habitual  belief  that  ghosts  have  no  existence  ; 
and  yet  his  terror,  not  only  remains  for  a  time,  but  is 
constantly  renewed,  as  often  as  he  is  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
associate  the  existence  of  ghosts."* 

^*  The  case  here  put,  that  of  the  desire  of  posthumous  fame, 
affords  no  real  support  to  the  author's  doctrines,  that  a  high 
degree  of  association  constitutes  belief,  and  that  belief  is  always 
present  when  we  aredetermined  to  action.  The  case  is  merely  one 
of  many  others,  in  which  something  not  originally  pleasurable 
Cthe  praise  and  admiration  of  our  fellow-creatures)  has  become 
so  closely  associated  with  pleasure  as  to  be  at  last  pleasurable 
in  itself.  When  it  has  become  a  pleasure  in  itself,  it  is  desired 
for  itself,  and  not  for  its  consequences ;  and  the  most  confirmed 
knowledge  that  it  can  produce  no  ulterior  pleasurable  conse- 
quences to  ourselves  will  not  interfere  with  the  pleasure  given  by 
the  mere  consciousness  of  possessing  it,  nor  hinder  that  pleasure 
from  becoming,  by  its  association  with  the  acts  which  produce  it, 
a  powerful  motive.  It  is  a  frequent  mode  of  talking,  to  speak  of 
the  desire  of  posthumous  fame  in  a  kind  of  pitying  way,  as 
grounded  on  a  delusion  ;  as  a  desire  which  implies  a  certain 
infirmity  of  the  understanding.  Those  who  thus  speak  must  be 
prepared  to  apply  the  same  disparaging  phrases  to  the  interest 
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The  operation  of  Dispraise  is  similar,  to  prevent 
the  performance  of  acts  contrary  to  Justice,  Benefi- 
cence, Fortitude,  and  Prudence.  Dispraise  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  Disposition,  unfavourable  to  the 
object  of  it,  a  disposition  to  abstain  from  acts  useful 
to  him,  not  to  abstain  from  acts  hurtful  to  him.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  associations  formed  in 
this  case.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  and  constant  ex- 
perience, that  we  have  associations  of  painful  conse- 
quences, with  the  idea  of  the  unfavourable  disposition 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  associations  which  constitute 
some  of  the  most  painful  feelings  of  our  nature.  This 
it  is,  which  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  terms  loss 
of  reputation,  loss  of  character,  disgrace,  infamy.  In 
some  instances,  the  Association  rises  to  that  remark- 
able case,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  of 
observing ;  when  the  means  become  a  more  important 
object  than  the  end,  the  cause,  than  the  efiect.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  the  idea  of  the  unfavour- 
able sentiments  of  mankind,  becomes  more  intolerable 
than  all  the  consequences  which  could   result  from 

taken  in  the  welfare  of  others  after  our  own  death  ;  for  in  that 
case  also,  no  beneficial  consequences  to  ourselves  personally  can 
ever  follow  from  the  realization  of  the  object  of  our  desire.  But 
there  is  nothing  at  variance  with  reason  in  the  associations  which 
make  us  value  for  themselves,  things  which  we  at  first  cared  for 
only  as  means  to  other  ends;  associations  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  nearly  the  whole  both  of  our  virtues,  and  of  our  enjoyments. 
That  he  who  acts  with  a  view  to  posthumous  fame  has  a  belief, 
however  momentary,  that  this  fame  will  produce  to  him  some 
extraneous  good,  or  that  he  shall  be  conscious  of  it  after  he  is 
dead,  I  shall  not  admit  without  better  evidence  than  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of. — Ed, 
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them ;  and  men  make  their  escape  from  life,  in  order 
to  escaije  from  the  tormenting  idea  of  certain  conse- 
quences,  which,  at  most,  would  only  diminish  the 
advantages  of  living.^*  Nor  is  the  Idea  of  posthumous 
Disgrace,  less  operative  than  that  of  posthumous 
Fame,  and  from  the  same  species  of  association.  In 
men,  in  whom  the  associations  which  constitute  the 
pain  of  disgrace  are  strong  ;  though  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  restrain  them  from  deeds  which  incur  the 
execration  of  mankind,  the  thought  of  what  they  have 
done  is  agonizing.  Along  with  it,  constantly  rises  up, 
before  them,  the  ideaof  the  condemnatory  countenance, 
the  condemnatory  sentiment,  the  retributive  acts,  of 
every  human  being  the  idea  of  whom  is  presented  to 
them.  They  are  never  at  rest.  The  Idea  of  the  horrid 
Deed  or  Deeds  becomes  associated  with  almost  every 
point  of  their  consciousness.  At  every  moment,  it 
rises  up  in  their  minds,  and  along  with  it  the  over- 

^^  They  do  not  seek  death  to  escape  from  the  idea  of  any 
consequences  of  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  mankind.  The 
mere  fact  of  havinof  incurred  those  unfavourable  sentiments 
has  become,  by  the  adhesive  force  of  association,  so  painful  in 
itself,  that  death  is  sometimes  preferred  to  it.  There  is  often 
no  thought  of  the  consequences  that  may  arise  from  the  un- 
favourable sentiments;  and  when  consequences  are  thought  of, 
they  are  usually  rather  those  which  are  mere  demonstrations 
of  feeling,  and  owe  their  painfulness  to  the  sentiment  of  which 
they  are  demonstrations,  than  those  which  directly  grate  upon 
our  senses  or  are  injurious  to  our  interests.  It  is  true  that  a 
vague  conception  of  the  many  unpleasant  consequences  liable 
to  arise  from  the  evil  opinion  of  others,  was  the  crude  matter 
out  of  which  the  horror  of  the  thing  itself  was  primitively 
formed  :  but,  once  formed,  it  loses  its  connexion  with  its 
orioinal  source. — Hd. 
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whelming  train  of  ideas,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
In  its  more  awful  cases,  this  state  of  mind  is  called 
Remorse;  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
state  of  suffering  to  which  a  human  Being  is  exposed. 
The  same  considerations  account  for  that  remark- 
able phenomenon  of  our  nature,  eloquently  described, 
but  not  explained,  by  Adam  Smith,  that,  in  minds 
happily  trained,  the  love  of  Praiseworthiness,  the 
dread  of  Blameworthiness,  is  a  stronger  feeling,  than 
the  love  of  actual  Praise,  the  Dread  of  actual  Blame. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases,  in  which,  by  the  power  of 
the  association,  the  secondary  feeling  becomes  more 
powerful  than  the  primary.  In  all  men,  the  idea  of 
praise,  as  consequent,  is  associated  with  the  idea  of 
certain  acts  of  theirs,  as  antecedent;  the  idea  of  blame, 
as  consequent,  with  the  idea  of  certain  acts  of  theirs, 
as  antecedent.  Tliis  association  constitutes  what  we 
call  the  feeling,  or  notion,  or  sentiment,  or  idea  (for 
it  goes  by  all  those  names),  of  Praiseworthiness,  and 
Blameworthiness."  The  anticipation,  in  the  one  case, 
is  delightful ;  in  the  other  painful.     The  association 

^^  This  paragraph,  uuexplained,  might  give  the  idea  that  the 
author  regarded  praiseworthinessand  blameworthiness  ashaving 
the  meaning  not  of  deserving  praise  or  blame,  but  merely 
of  being  likely  to  obtain  it.  But  what  he  meant  is,  that  the 
idea  of  (Userving  praise  is  but  a  more  complex  form  of  the 
association  between  our  own  or  another  person's  acts  or 
character,  and  the  idea  of  praise.  To  deserve  praise,  is,  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  life,  the  principal 
mode  of  obtaining  it ;  though  the  praise  is  seldom  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  desert.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
blame.  A  powerful  association  is  thus,  if  circumstances  are 
favourable,  generated  between  deserving  praise  and  obtaining 
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exists  in  different  men,  in  all  possible  degrees  of 
strength.  In  some  men  it  exists  in  so  great  a  degree 
of  strength,  that  not  only,  the  pleasure  of  immediate 
praise,  the  pain  of  immediate  blame,  but  every  other 
feeling  of  their  nature,  is  subdued  by  it. 

The  case  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  love 
of  posthumous  praise,  the  dread  of  posthumous  blame, 
and  is  a  still  more  important  principle  of  action,  as  it 
has  reference,  not  to  what  is,  or  to  what  shall  be, 
but  to  what  ought  to  be,  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. 

Such,  then,  are  the  affections  which  we  bear  toward 
the  just,  the  beneficent,  the  courageous,  the  prudent 
acts  of  other  men,  and  the  contrary  ;  that  is,  such 
are  the  associations  we  have  with  them  of  pleasurable 
or  painful  consequences.  Such  also  are  the  motives  ; 
that  is,  the  feelings  generated  by  the  association  of 
certain  acts  of  ours,  as  cause,  with  the  virtuous  acts  of 
other  men,  as  their  effects. 

Of  those  motives,  that  which  involves  the  acts  of 
praising  and  blaming,  is  in  constant  and  strong  opera- 
it  ;  and  hence  between  deserving  praise,  and  all  the  pleasurable 
influences  on  our  lives,  of  other  people's  good  opinion.  And 
this  association  may  become  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome 
the  direct  motive  of  obtaining  praise,  where  it  is  to  be  obtained 
by  other  means  than  desert ;  the  rather,  as  the  desire  of  un- 
deserved praise  is  greatly  counteracted  by  the  thought  that 
people  would  not  bestow  the  praise  if  they  knew  all.  That 
what  has  now  been  stated  was  really  the  author's  meaning,  is 
proved  by  his  going  on  to  say,  that  praiseworthiuess  and 
blameworthiness,  as  motives  to  action,  have  reference  "  not  to 
what  is,  or  to  what  shall  be,  but  to  what  ought  to  be,  the  sen- 
timents of  mankind." — Ed. 
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tion.  It  is  from  the  great  use  made  of  those  acts  in 
the  Education  of  children,  and  even  in  the  rude 
management  of  them  in  the  niu^sery,  that  praise  and 
blame  acquire  the  influence  in  most  cases,  the  ascen- 
dancy in  some,  which  they  are  seen  to  exercise  over 
us.  It  is  this  sensibility  to  praise  and  blame,  in  other 
words,  the  associations  we  have  with  them,  which 
gives  its  effect  to  what  is  called  Popular  Opinion,  or 
the  Popular  Sanction,  and,  when  the  acts  of  Justice, 
Beneficence,  Fortitude,  and  Prudence  of  other  men 
are  the  objects  of  it,  the  Moral  Sanction  ;  Popular 
Opinion,  being  a  phrase  which  expresses  the  Praise  or 
Blame  which  the  people  bestow  ;  and  the  Sanction 
beino-  the  good  or  evil  consequences  which  men  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  that  praise  or  blame. 

In  the  present  state  of  Education,  the  Praise  and 
Blame  of  most  men  are  very  erroneously  bestowed, 
with  great  precipitation,  commonly  in  excess  upon 
small  occasions,  with  httle  regard  to  its  justice  ;  blame 
being  very  often  inflicted  where  applause  is  due,  and 
applause  lavished  where  blame  ought  to  be  bestowed. 
When  Education  is  good,  no  point  of  morality  will  be 
reckoned  of  more  importance  than  the  distribution  of 
Praise  and  Blame  ;  no  act  will  be  considered  more  im- 
moral than  the  misapplication  of  them.  They  are 
the  great  instruments  we  possess  for  ensuring  moral 
acts  on  the  part  of  our  Fellow-creatures ;  and  when 
we  squander  away,  or  prostitute  those  great  causes  of 
virtue,  and  thereby  deprive  them  of  a  great  part  of 
their  useful  tendency,  we  do  what  in  us  lies  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  Virtue,  and  thence  of  Felicity,  in  the 
world. 

The  motives,  which  are  generated  by  the  associa- 
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tion  of  our  own  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence  as 
cause  with  other  men's  acts  of  Justice  and  Benefi- 
cence  as   effects,   are  subject,   unhappily,   to   strong 
counteraction  ;  because  it  rarely  happens  that  we  can 
perform  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence  without  more 
or  less  of  sacrifice  to  ourselves.     The  association,  at 
the  same  time,  is  strong,  in  all  men.     All  men  have 
the  daily  experience,  that  their  own  acts  of  Justice, 
and  Beneficence,  dispose  other  men  to  be  Beneficent 
to  them  ;  their  own  acts  of  injustice  and  malevolence, 
dispose  other  men  to  bring  evil  (which  in  this  case 
they  call  punishment)  upon  them;   and  to  abstain 
from  doing  them  good.     This  experience  is  of  course 
followed  by  the  usual  association  between  cause  and 
effect.     The  man  who  does  acts  of  Justice  and  Bene- 
ficence, anticipates  the  favourable  disposition  of  man- 
kind, as  their  natural  effect ;  and  this  association  is 
his  belief,  or  conviction,  or  sense  (he  calls  it  by  all 
those  names),  of  deserving  the  favourable  sentiments 
of  mankind.     The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  per- 
forms acts  which  are  unjust  and  hurtful  to  others, 
anticipates  the  unfavourable  and  hostile  sentiments  of 
mankind,  as  the  natural  consequents  of  his  acts  ;  in 
other  words,  has  the  belief,  or  conviction,  or  sense 
(for  the  association  in  this  case  also  has  these  various 
names),  of  deserving,  not  well,  but  ill,  at  the  hands  of 
other  men. 

There  are  no  men,  however  vicious,  in  whom  those 
associations  do  not  produce  constant  and  numerous 
effects.  When  they  have  not  been  happily  cultivated, 
and  when  the  counteracting  associations,  of  which  we 
just  now  made  mention,  have  been  allowed  to  acquire 
a  mischievous  strength,  acts  in  opposition  to  them 
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are,  occasionally,  but,  even  in  the  worst  men,  no  more 
than  occasionally,  produced. 

This  anticipation  of  the  hostile,  or  benevolent 
sentiments  of  mankind,  as  the  natural  effects  of 
actions  of  a  certain  description  on  our  part,  is  the 
foundation  of  that  remarkable  association  of  which 
we  had  very  recently  occasion  to  make  mention,  the 
association  which  Dr.  Smith  has  called  the  love  of 
Praiseworthiness,  and  which  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  much  more  powerful  than  the  love  of  actual 
Praise. 

The  DISPOSITION  which  corresponds  to  those 
MOTIVES,  or  the  facility  of  forming  the  associations 
which  constitute  them,  is  the  result  of  habit  in  this  as 
in  all  other  cases. 

The  AFFECTION,  in  this  case,  has  the  name  of  Moral 
approbation  and  Disapprobation.  The  same  is  the 
only  name  we  have  for  the  motive.  It  is  also  the 
only  name  we  have  for  the  disposition.  The  terms 
Moral  Sense  ;  Sense  of  Right  and  Wrong ;  Love  of 
Virtue,  and  Hatred  of  Vice,  are  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  terms  ;  but  they  are  not  equally  appro- 
priate. Virtue,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  name  which  is 
given  to  each  of  the  three,  the  Affection,  the  Motive, 
the  Disposition  ;  Morality  is  a  name  which  is  applied 
with  similar  latitude.''  '^ 

^7  The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  Moral  Sentiment  proceeds 
upon  a  number  of  unquestionable  psychological  data.  That 
we  have  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  virtues  of  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Justice  and  Beneficence,  in  the  manner  stated,  is 
most  certain  ;  and  that  this  personal  interest  will  incline  us  to 
practise  those  virtues  ourselves,  and  to  encourage  them  in 
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others,  is  also  certain.     The  only  doubt  is,  as  to  whether  the 
motives  to  rectitude  of  action  are  exhausted  in  this  analysis. 

The  sufficiency  of  an  analysis  is  less  easily  tested  in  mental 
phenomena,  than  in  physical  phenomena.  The  chief  reason  is 
that,  in  the  mind,  we  cannot  make  exact  numerical  estimates  ; 
and,  therefore,  cannot  show,  by  casting  up  a  sum,  that  the 
assigned  constituents  of  a  compound  exactly  amount  to  the 
total.  The  several  constituents  put  down  may  be  actually 
present,  without  our  being  sure  whether  they  are  the  whole. 
Hence  the  Deductive  verification,  so  valuable  in  physical 
science,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  same  precision,  in  mental 
science. 

To  evade  this  source  of  uncertainty  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  Experimental  Canons,  or  the  Four  Methods.  We 
know  by  these,  that  if  an  analysis  is  good,  there  must  be 
present  in  each  instance  of  the  phenomenon  the  causes  assigned, 
one  or  more  ;  and  should  one  exist  in  a  low  degree,  or  be  en- 
tirely wanting,  the  others  must  have  a  compensating  intensity. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  causes  have  not  been 
assigned,  there  will,  almost  inevitably,  occur  instances,  either 
without  the  causes  stated,  or  with  these  in  an  obviously  in- 
sufficient amount. 

The  following  facts  and  considerations  render  doubtful  the 
completeness  of  the  author's  explanation  of  the  Moral  Senti- 
ment 

The  affirmation  in  the  text  is  that  not  merely  the  self-re- 
garding virtue — Prudence,  but  also  the  two  great  social 
virtues — Justice  and  Beneficence,  are  developed  from  associa- 
tions with  our  own  personal  interest.  In  other  words,  they 
grow  up  exactly  by  the  same  course  as  the  virtue  of  Prudence ; 
they  are  strong  as  that  happens  to  be  strong,  and  weak  as  that 
happens  to  be  weak  ;  the  most  prudent  man  being  the  most 
just  and  beneficent  man.  This  inference  can  be  avoided  only 
by  drawing  some  distinction  between  the  interested  associa- 
tions entering  into  prudence,  and  the  interested  associations 
entering  into  justice  and  beneficence;  but  no  such  distinction 
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is  drawn  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  at  least  in  such  a  way  as  to 
meet  the  difficulty  thus  suggested. 

Now,  on  an  appeal  to  the  facts,  we  find  that  the  virtue  of 
prudence  is  not  uniformly  concomitant  with  the  virtues  of 
justice  and  beneficence ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  except  in  the 
more  highly  cultivated  moral  natures,  they  are  frequently 
manifested  in  the  inverse  proportion.  A  human  being,  by 
cherishing  interested  associations,  does  not  as  a  matter  of 
course  attain  to  either  justice  or  beneficence.  Even  the  most 
far-sighted  prudence,  as  regards  self,  would  not  develop  the 
whole  virtue  of  justice,  nor  the  whole  virtue  of  beneficence. 
On  the  other  hand,  beneficence  is  often  abundant  and  pro- 
nounced in  cases  where  interested  associations  with  self  have 
been  very  slightly  cultivated. 

The  illustration  of  this  generic  discrepancy,  between  the 
author's  theory  and  the  more  obvious  facts,  might  be  extended. 
There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  proceeding,  perhaps  more 
decisive  ;  that  is,  to  show  that  the  mind  contains  sources  of 
the  moral  sentiment  besides  the  associations  with  self-in- 
terest. 

It  does  not  appear  easy,  at  first  sight,  to  establish  the  exis- 
tence of  purely  disinterested  impulses  in  our  mental  con- 
stitution ;  the  admixture  of  self  being  so  seldom  unequivocally 
absent  from  human  conduct.  Still,  if  these  impulses  do  exist, 
there  will  probably  be  found  instances  where  they  are  mani- 
fested in  convincing  isolation. 

Perhaps  the  desired  isolation  is  most  readily  afforded  in 
some  of  the  familiar  forms  of  Pity.  There  are  instances,  no 
doubt,  where  pity  may  have  a  selfish  motive,  as  when  we  com- 
passionate the  sufferings  of  parents,  friends,  and  benefactors. 
But,  in  other  instances,  it  arises  not  only  without  any  selfish 
bearing,  but  in  opposition  to  powerful  associations  of  interest. 
The  pity  that  we  often  extend  to  enemies  and  to  criminals  is  a 
case  in  point.  Even  when  the  punishment  of  wrong-doers  is 
bound  up  with  our  strongest  interests,  the  spectacle  of  their 
sufferings  often  moves  us  to  remit  the  punishment  necessary 
for  our  own  protection.     Now,  with  beings  made  up  of  purely 
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interested  considerations,  the  arguTnentum  ad  Tnisericordiam, 
under  those  circumstances,  would  be  void  of  effect. 

Another  example  is  furnished  by  those  acts  of  lavish  gene- 
rosity and  charity  that  perhaps  ruin  the  giver,  and  do  harm  to 
the  recipient.  If  one's  moral  education  were  exclusively  con- 
ducted through  the  building  up  of  associations  with  self,  by 
what  class  of  associating  links  is  this  impulse  generated  ? 

It  is  no  less  difficult  to  account  for  the  actions  of  men 
wholly  devoted  to  philanthropy,  like  Howard.  So  very 
small  is  the  result  to  self  from  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of 
such  men,  that  we  are  unable  to  account  for  their  motives 
without  assuming  an  independent  source  of  disinterested  affec- 
tions. The  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  in  the  case  of  minds 
little  cultivated,  as  in  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  common  soldier. 

Observation  of  children  reveals  a  specific  power  in  the 
spectacle  of  misery  or  suffering  to  awaken  pity  and  generous 
sympathies.  The  effective  impulse  to  sympathy  has  little  to 
do  with  a  prudential  education,  or  with  the  following  out  of 
self-interest  in  its  associations  with  the  welfare  of  others. 
The  patriotic  orator  never  trusts  wholly  to  interested  motives ; 
he  does  not  omit  these ;  but  he  expects  much  from  the  lively 
description  of  suffering  and  misery  to  people  generally ;  and  if 
the  picture  comes  home  to  the  experience  of  his  hearers,  they 
will  be  moved  by  it,  on  account  of  each  other,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  their  separate  selves. 

From  such  facts  as  these,  it  is  admissible  to  lay  down, 
as  a  general  law,  that  the  sight  of  misery  in  others  prompts 
us,  irrespective  of  our  own  interest,  to  enter  into,  and  to  re- 
lieve, that  misery.     This  is  the  essential  fact  of  Sympathy. 

The  principle  thus  announced  is  not  an  ultimate  law  of  the 
mind.  It  may  be  brought  under  a  still  higher  law,  of  which 
some  notice  will  be  taken  afterwards  (see  note  on  the  Will, 
chap.  XXIV.),  namely,  the  tendency  of  every  idea  to  act  itself 
out,  to  become  an  actuality,  not  with  a  view  to  bring  pleasure  or 
to  ward  off  pain — which  is  the  proper  description  of  the  will — 
but  from  an  independent  prompting  of  the  mind  that  often 
makes  us  throw  away  pleasure  and  embrace  pain.     The  full 
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exposition  of  this  principle  would  add  greatly  to  the  evidence 
for  pure  disinterested  impulses,  by  showing  that  the  fact 
described  operates  in  a  much  wider  sphere  than  the  moral 
sentiment. 

On  a  survey  of  the  different  theories  of  the  mental  origin  of 
Benevolent  impulses,  we  may  reduce  them  under  the  following 
heads. 

1.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  direct  and  immediate  sejf- 
interest,  either  from  the  return  of  benefits  in  kind,  or  from  the 
pleasure  of  praise  and  flattery.  This  is  substantially  the 
position  of  Mandeville. 

2.  It  is  said  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  sight  of 
misery  is  a  pain  to  us ;  and  that  we  work  to  rid  ourselves  of 
that  pain,  as  we  should  work  to  assuage  thirst,  to  banish  tooth- 
ache, or  to  escape  reproach.  This  view  was  held  by  Hobbes. 
It  is  forcibly  brought  in  in  the  following  anecdote  recorded  of 
him  by  Aubrey  (Lives  II.  p.  623). 

"  One  time,  I  remember,  goeing  in  the  Strand,  a  poor  and 
inflrme  old  man  begged  his  almes;  he  beholding  him  with  eies 
of  pitty  and  compassion,  putt  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gave 
him  6d. ;  Sayd  a  divine  [Dr.  Jaspar  Mayne]  that  stood  by, 
'  Would  you  have  done  this,  if  it  had  not  been  Christ's  Com- 
mand ?'  '  Yea,'  sayd  he :  '  Why  ?'  quoth  the  other ; 
'  Because,'  sayd  he,  '  I  was  in  paine  to  consider  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  old  man ;  and  now  my  almes,  giving  him 
some  relief,  doth  also  ease  me.' " 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  statement ;  and 
taking  the  fact  by  itself,  we  might  find  some  difficulty  in 
drawing  the  line  between  a  volition  moved  by  our  own  pain, 
and  the  acting  out  of  the  idea  of  pain  in  favour  of  the  sufferer. 
The  best  reply,  perhaps,  is  to  compare  the  amount  of  pain  in- 
curred and  of  pleasure  remitted  or  sacrificed  by  the  sympathiser, 
with  the  utmost  value  fairly  ascribable  to  his  own  mental  pain. 
The  pain  of  misery  witnessed  is  frequent  and  habitual,  and 
althouoh  it  has  a  certain  depressing  effect  upon  the  mind,  yet 
we  should  generally  bear  it  much  more  easily  than  the  pains 
of  self-sacrifice -it  often  incites  us  to. 
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3.  We  may  be  endowed  with  a  positive  susceptibility  to . 
pleasure  from  act?  of  kindness  to  others ;  so  that  in  doing 
good,  we  are  still  moved  in  exact  proportion  to  our  own  grati- 
fication. This  expresses  very  nearly  Benthara's  view  of  Dis- 
interestedness;  which,  however,  equally  with  the  foregoing, 
comes  short  of  the  facts.  Supposing  some  such  pleasure  to 
exist,  no  one  could  show  that  in  degree  it  fully  corresponds  to 
the  effects  prompted  by  benevolent  impulse. 

4.  Habits  of  acting  in  favour  of  others  may  be  formed  to 
such  an  extent,  that  our  virtuous  actions,  begun  under  our 
own  pleasures  and  pains,  may  at  last  cease  to  have  any  re- 
ference to  those  pleasures  and  pains.  Here,  also,  the  appeal 
is  to  an  undeniable  fact  of  our  mental  constitution.  Actions 
that  begin  as  proper  voluntary  actions — on  the  spur  of 
pleasure  and  pain — often  pass  into  a  mechanical  routine,  and 
are  persisted  in  even  when  they  thwart  our  pleasures.  Any  one 
placed  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  position  of  danger,  and  habi- 
tuated to  troublesome  precautions,  is  almost  sure  to  keep  up 
the  same  routine,  after  the  occasion  has  ceased ;  mothers  are 
liable  to  this  unreasonable  continuance  of  solicitude  about 
their  children.  The  application  of  the  fact  to  moral  educa- 
tion is  of  great  moment.  If  the  young  are  initiated  betimes 
into  a  regard  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others,  they  will 
grow  up  with  a  sort  of  mechanical  unquestioning  tendency 
towards  the  same  line  of  conduct. 

These  are  the  four  different  modes  of  stating  the  origin  of 
disinterested  conduct,  apart  from  the  assumption  of  a  source 
of  purely  disinterested  impulses  in  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  Such  a  source  has  been  indicated  above,  in  what  may 
be  called  the  power  of  the  "  fixed  idea,"  having  its  seat  in  the 
region  of  the  intellect,  and  operating  to  thwart  the  proper 
voluntary  impulses,  which  are  instigated  by  our  pleasures  and 
pains. — B. 


^^  It  had  been  pointed  out,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that 
Wealth,  Power,  Dignity,  and  many  other  things  which  are  not 

X  2 
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in  their  own  nature  pleasures,  but  only  causes  of  pleasures 
and  of  exemption  from  pains,  become  so  closely  associated 
with  the  pleasures  of  which  they  are  causes,  and  their  absence 
or  loss  becomes  so  closely  associated  with  the  pains  to  which 
it  exposes  us,  that  the  things  become  objects  of  love  and 
desire,  and  their  absence  an  object  of  hatred  and  aversion,  for 
their  own  sake,  without  reference  to  their  consequences.  By 
virtue  of  the  same  law  of  association,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the 
present  chapter  that  human  actions,  both  our  own  and  those 
of  other  people,  standing  so  high  as  they  do  among  the  causes 
both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  to  us  (sometimes  by  their  direct 
operation,  and  sometimes  through  the  sentiments  they  give 
birth  to  in  other  persons  towards  ourselves)  tend  naturally  to 
become  inclosed  in  a  web  of  associated  ideas  of  pleasures  or  of 
pains  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  in  such  sort  that  the  ideas 
of  acts  beneficial  to  ourselves  and  to  others  become  pleasurable 
in  themselves,  and  the  ideas  of  acts  hurtful  to  ourselves  and  to 
others  become  painful  in  themselves :  and  both  kinds  of  acts 
become  objects  of  a  feeling,  the  former  of  love,  the  latter  of 
aversion,  which  having,  in  our  minds,  become  independent  of 
any  pleasures  or  pains  actually  expected  to  result  to  ourselves 
from  the  acts,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  disinterested.  It  is  no 
less  obvious  that  acts  which  are  not  really  beneficial,  or  not 
really  hurtful,  but  which,  through  some  false  opinion  pre- 
vailing among  mankind,  or  some  extraneous  agency  operating 
on  their  sentiments,  incur  their  praise  or  blame,  may  and  often 
do  come  to  be  objects  of  a  quite  similar  disinterested  love  or 
hatred,  exactly  as  if  they  deserved  it.  This  disinterested  love 
and  hatred  of  actions,  generated  by  the  association  of  praise 
or  blame  with  them,  constitute,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  which  the 
majority  of  psychologists  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
an  original  and  ultimate  principle  of  our  nature.  Mr.  Bain, 
in  the  preceding  note,  makes  in  this  theory  a  correction,  to 
which  the  author  himself  would  probably  not  have  objected, 
namely,  that  the  mere  idea  of  a  pain  or  pleasure, by  whomsoever 
felt,  is  intrinsically  painful  or  pleasurable,  and  when  raised  in 
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the  mind  with  intensity  is  capable  of  becoming  a  stimulus  to 
action,  independent,  not  merely  of  expected  consequences  to 
ourselves,  but  of  any  reference  whatever  to  Self ;  so  that  care 
for  others  is,  in  an  admissible  sense,  as  much  an  ultimate  fact 
of  our  nature,  as  care  for  ourselves ;  though  one  which  greatly 
needs  strengthening  by  the  concurrent  force  of  the  manifold 
associations  insisted  on  in  the  author's  text.  Though  this  of 
Mr.  Bain  is  rather  an  account  of  disinterested  Sympathy,  than 
of  the  moral  feeling,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  foundation 
of  the  moral  feeling  is  the  adoption  of  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  others  as  our  own  :  whether  this  takes  place  by  the  natural 
force  of  sympathy,  or  by  the  association  which  has  grown  up  in 
our  mind  between  our  own  good  or  evil  and  theirs.  The  moral 
feeling  rests  upon  this  identification  of  the  feelings  of  others 
with  our  own,  but  is  not  the  same  thing  with  it.  To  constitute 
the  moral  feeling,  not  only  must  the  good  of  others  have 
become  in  itself  a  pleasure  to  us,  and  their  suffering  a  pain, 
but  this  pleasure  or  pain  must  be  associated  with  our  own  acts 
as  producing  it,  and  must  in  this  manner  have  become  a  mo- 
tive, prompting  us  to  the  one  sort  of  acts,  and  restraining  us 
from  the  other  sort.  And  this  is,  in  brief,  the  author's  theory 
of  the  Moral  Sentiments. 

The  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  subject  would  require  a 
length  and  abundance  of  discussion  disproportioned  to  the  com- 
pass and  purposes  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  which  was 
intended  to  expound  what  the  author  believed  to  be  the  real 
mode  of  formation  of  our  complex  states  of  consciousness,  but 
not  to  say  all  that  may  and  ought  to  be  said  in  refutation  of 
other  views  of  the  subject.  There  are,  however,  some  important 
parts  of  the  author's  own  theory,  which  are  not  stated  in  this 
work,  but  in  a  subsequent  one,  of  a  highly  polemical  character, 
the  "  Fragment  on  Mackintosh  :"  and  it  may  be  both  instruc- 
tive and  iuterestinsf  to  the  reader  to  find  the  statement  here. 
I  therefore  subjoin  the  passages  containing  it. 

"  Nature  makes  no  classes.  Nature  makes  individuals. 
*'  Classes  are  made  by  men ;  and  rarely  with  such  marks  as 
"  determine  certainly  what  is  to  be  included  in  them. 
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"  Men  make  classifications,  as  they  do  everything  else,  for 
"  some  end.  Now,  for  what  end  was  it  that  men,  out  of  their 
"innumerable  acts,  selected  a  class,  to  which  they  gave  the 
"  name  of  moral,  and  another  class,  to  which  they  gave  the 
"  name  of  immoral  ?  What  was  the  motive  of  this  act  ?  What 
"  its  final  cause  ? 

"  Assuredly  the  answer  to  this  question  is  the  first  step, 
"though  Sir  James  saw  it  not,  towards  the  solution  of  his 
"(two  questions,  comprehendmg  the  whole  of  ethical  science  ; 
"jfirst,  what  makes  an  act  to  be  moral  ?  and  secondly,  what  are 
"|the  sentiments  with  which  we  regard  it  ? 

"  We  may  also  be  assured,  that  it  was  some  very  obvious 
"  interest  which  recommended  this  classification  ;  for  it  was 
"  performed,  in  a  certain  rough  way,  in  the  very  rudest  states 
"  of  society. 

"  Farther,  we  may  easily  see  how,  even  in  very  rude  states, 
"  men  were  led  to  it,  by  little  less  than  necessity.  Every  day 
"  of  their  lives  they  had  experience  of  acts,  some  of  which 
"  were  agreeable,  or  the  cause  of  what  was  agreeable,  to  them  ; 
"  others  disagreeable,  or  the  cause  of  what  was  disagreeable 
"  to  them,  in  all  possible  degrees. 

"  They  had  no  stronger  interest  than  to  obtain  the  repetition 
"  of  the  one  sort,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  other. 

"  The  acts  in  which  they  were  thus  interested  were  of  two 
"  sorts ;  first,  those  to  which  the  actor  was  led  by  a  natural 
"  interest  of  his  own ;  secondly,  those  to  which  the  actor  was 
"not  led  by  any  interest  of  his  own.  About  the  first  sort 
"there  was  not  occasion  for  any  particular  concern.  They 
"  were  pretty  sure  to  take  place,  without  any  stimulus  from 
"  without.  The  second  sort,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  likely 
"  to  take  place,  unless  an  interest  was  artificially  created,  suffi- 
"  ciently  strong  to  induce  the  actor  to  perform  them. 

"  And  here  we  clearly  perceive  the  origin  of  that  important 

"  case    of   classification the   classification    of    acts   as 

"  moral  and  immoral.  The  acts,  which  it  was  important  to 
"other  men  that  each  individual  should  perform,  but  in  which 
"  the  individual  had  not  a  sufficient  interest  to  secure  the  per- 
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"formance  of  them,  were  constituted  one  class.  The  acts, 
"  which  it  was  important  to  other  men  that  each  individual 
"  should  abstain  from,  but  in  regard  to  which  he  had  not  a  per- 
"sonal  interest  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  his  abstaining 
"  from  them,  were  constituted  another  class.  The  first  class 
"  were  distinguished  by  the  name  moral  acts ;  the  second  by 
"the  name  immoral. 

"  The  interest  which  men  had  in  securing  the  performance 
*'  of  the  one  set  of  acts,  the  non-performance  of  the  other,  led 
"  them  by  a  sort  of  necessity  to  think  of  the  means.  They  had 
*'  to  create  an  interest,  which  the  actor  would  not  otherwise 
"  have,  in  the  performance  of  the  one  sort,  the  non-performance 
"  of  the  other.  And  in  proceeding  to  this  end,  they  could  not 
"  easily  miss  their  way.  They  had  two  powers  applicable  to 
"  the  purpose.  They  had  a  certain  quantity  of  good  at  their 
"  disposal ;  and  they  had  a  certain  quantity  of  evil.  If  they 
"  could  apply  the  good  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  motive 
"  both  for  the  performance  and  non- performance  which  they 
"  desired,  or  the  evil,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  motive 
"against  the  performance  and  non -performance  which  they 
"  wished  to  prevent,  their  end  was  attained. 

"  And  this  is  the  scheme  which  they  adopted  ;  and  which, 
"  in  every  situation,  they  have  invariably  pursued.  The  whole 
"business  of  the  moral  sentiments,  moral  approbation,  and 
"  disapprobation,  has  this  for  its  object,  the  distribution  of 
"  the  good  and  evil  we  have  at  command,  for  the  production 
"of  acts  of  the  useful  sort,  the  prevention  of  acts  of  the 
"contrary  sort.     Can  there  be  a  nobler  object  ? 

"  But  though  men  have  been  thus  always  right  in  their 
"  general  aim,  their  proceedings  have  been  cruelly  defective  in 
"the  detail;  witness  the  consequence, — the  paucity  of  good 
"acts,  the  frequency  of  bad  acts,  which  there  is  in  the  world. 

"  A  portion  of  acts  having  been  thus  classed  into  good  and 
"  bad  ;  and  the  utility  having  been  perceived  of  creating  mo- 
"  tives  to  incite  to  the  one,  and  restrain  from  the  other,  a  sub- 
"  classification  was  introduced.  One  portion  of  these  acts 
"  was  such,  that  the  good  and  evil  available  for  their  production 
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" and  prevention,  could  be  applied  liy  the  community  in  its 
"conjunct  capacity.  Another  portion  was  such,  that  the  good 
"and  evil  available  could  be  applied  only  by  individuals  in 
"their  individual  capacity.  The  first  portion  was  placed 
"  under  the  control  of  what  is  called  law  ;  the  other  remained 
"  under  the  control  of  the  moral  sentiments ;  that  is,  the  dis- 
"tribution  of  good  and  evil,  made  by  individuals  in  their 
"  individual  capacity. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  class  made,  than  the  rule  followed. 
"  Moral  acts  are  to  be  performed  ;  immoral  acts  are  to  be  ab- 
"  stained  from. 

"  Beside  this  the  general  rule,  there  was  needed,  for  more 
"  precise  direction,  particular  rules. 

"  We  must  remember  the  fundamental  condition,  that  all 
"  rules  of  action  must  be  preceded  by  a  corresponding  classifi- 
"  cation  of  actions.  All  moral  rules,  comprehend  in  the 
"great  moral  rule,  must  relate  to  a  class  of  actions  compre- 
"  bended  within  the  grand  class,  constituted  and  marked  by 
"  the  term  moral.  This  is  the  case  with  grand  classes  in 
"general.  They  are  subdivided  into  minor  classes,  each  of 
"the  minor  classes  being  a  portion  of  the  larger.  Thus,  the 
"grand  class  of  acts  called  moral  has  been  divided  into  certain 
"  convenient  portions,  or  sub-classes,  and  marked  by  particular 
"names.  Just,  Beneficent,  Brave,  Prudent,  Temperate;  to 
"each  of  which  classes  belongs  its  appropriate  rule  that 
"men  should  be  just,  that  they  should  be  beneficent,  and  so 
"on 

"  In  the  performance  of  our  duties  two  sets  of  cases  may 
"be  distinguished.  There  is  one  set  in  which  a  direct  estimate 
"  of  the  good  of  the  particular  act  is  inevitable  ;  and  the  man 
"acts  immorally  who  acts  without  making  it.  There  are 
"  other  cases  in  which  it  is  not  necessary. 

"  The  first  are  those,  which  have  in  them  so  much  of  sin- 
"gularity,  as  to  prevent  their  coming  within  the  limits  of  any 
"established  class.  In  such  cases  a  man  has  but  one  guide  ; 
"  he  must  consider  the  consequences,  or  act  not  as  a  moral,  or 
"  rational  agent  at  all. 
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"The  second  are  cases  of  such  ordinary  and  frequent  oc- 
"currence  as  to  be  distinguished  into  classes.  And  everybody 
"  knows  .  .  .  that  when  a  class  of  acts  are  performed  regularly 
"  and  frequently,  they  are  at  last  performed  by  habit ;  in  other 
"  words,  the  idea  of  the  act  and  the  performance  of  it  follow 
"  so  easily  and  speedily  that  they  seem  to  cohere,  and  to  be 
"  but  one  operation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  some  of  the 
"  more  familiar  instances,  to  see  the  mode  of  this  formation. 
"  In  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  every  note,  at  first,  is 
"  found  by  an  effort.  Afterwards,  the  proper  choice  is  made 
"  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  as  if  made  by  a  mechanical  process 
"  in  which  the  mind  has  no  concern.  The  same  is  the  case 
"  with  moral  acts.  When  they  have  been  performed  with  fre- 
"quency  and  uniformity,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a 
"  habit  is  generated 

"  When  a  man  acts  from  habit,  he  does  not  act  without 
"reflection.  He  only  acts  with  a  very  rapid  reflection.  In  no 
•'  class  of  acts  does  a  man  begin  to  act  by  habit.  He  begins 
"  without  habit ;  and  acquires  the  habit  by  frequency  of  acting. 
"  The  consideration,  on  which  the  act  is  founded,  and  the  act 
"  itself,  form  a  sequence.  And  it  is  obvious  from  the  familiar 
"  cases  of  music  and  of  speaking,  that  it  is  a  sequence  at  first 
"  not  very  easily  performed.  By  every  repetition,  however,  it 
"  becomes  easier.  The  consideration  occurs  with  less  effort ; 
"  the  action  follows  with  less  effort ;  they  take  place  with 
"greater  and  greater  rapidity,  till  they  seem  blended.  To  say, 
"that  this  is  acting  without  reflection,  is  only  ignorance,  for  it 
*'  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  case  of  acting  by  reflection  so  easily  and 
"rapidly,  that  the  reflection  and  the  act  cannot  be  distin- 
"  guished  from  one  another 

"  Since  moral  acts  are  not  performed  at  first  by  habit,  but 
"  each  upon  the  consideration  which  recommends  it ;  upon 
"  what  considerations,  we  may  be  asked,  do  moral  acts  begin  to 
"  be  performed  ? 

"  The  question  has  two  meanings,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
"reply  to  both.  It  may  be  asked,  upon  what  consideration 
"the  men  of  our  own  age  and  country,  for  example,  at  first* 
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"  and  before  a  habit  is  formed,  perform  moral  acts  ?  Or,  it  may 
"  be  asked,  upon  what  consideration  did  men  originally  per- 
"  form  moral  acts  ? 

"  To  the  first  of  these  questions  every  one  can  reply  from 
I"  his  own  memory  and  observation.  We  perform  moral  acts 
['at  first,  from  authority.  Our  parents  tell  us  that  we  ought 
to  do  this,  ought  not  to  do  that.  They  are  anxious  that  we 
"  should  obey  their  precepts.  They  have  two  sets  of  influ- 
"  ences,  with  which  to  work  upon  us  ;  praise  and  blame ; 
"reward  and  punishment.  All  the  acts  which  they  say  we 
"ought  to  do,  are  praised  in  the  highest  degree,  all  those 
"  which  they  say  we  ought  not  to  do,  are  blamed  in  the  highest 
"  degree.  In  this  manner,  the  ideas  of  praise  and  blame 
"  become  associated  with  certain  classes  of  acts,  at  a  very 
"  early  age,  so  closely,  that  they  cannot  easily  be  disjoined. 
"  No  sooner  does  the  idea  of  the  act  occur  than  the  idea  of 
"praise  springs  up  along  with  it,  and  clings  to  it.  And 
"  generally  these  associations  exert  a  predominant  influence 
"  during  the  whole  of  life. 

"  Our  parents  not  only  praise  certain  kinds  of  acts^  blame 
"  other  kinds  ;  but  they  praise  us  when  we  perform  those  of 
"  the  one  sort,  blame  us  when  we  perform  those  of  the  other. 
"  In  this  manner  other  associations  are  formed.  The  idea  of 
"  ourselves  performing  certain  acts  is  associated  with  the  idea 
"  of  our  being  praised,  performing  certain  other  acts  with  the 
"  idea  of  our  beiug  blamed,  so  closely  that  the  ideas  become  at 
"last  indissoluble.  In  this  association  consist  the  very  im- 
"portant  complex  ideas  of  praise- worthiness,  and  blarae- 
"  worthiness.  An  act  which  is  praiseworthy,  is  an  act  with 
"the  idea  of  which  the  idea  of  praise  is  indissolubly  joined  ; 
"  an  agent  who  is  praiseworthy  is  an  agent  with  the  idea  of 
"whom  the  idea  of  praise  is  indissolubly  joined.  And  in  the 
"  converse  case,  that  of  blame-worthiness,  the  formation  of  the 
"  idea  is  similar. 

"  Many  powerful  circumstances  come  in  aid  of  these  im- 
"portant  associations,  at  an  early  age.  We  find,  that  not 
"  only  our  parents  act  in  this  manner,  but  all  other  parents. 
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"We  find  that  grown  people  act  in  this  manner^  not  only 
"  towards  children,  but  towards  one  another.  The  associations, 
*'  therefore,  are  unbroken,  general,  and  all-comprehending. 

"Our  parents  administer  not  only  praise  and  blame,  to 
"  induce  us  to  perform  acts  of  one  sort,  abstain  from  acts  of 
"  another  sort,  but  also  rewards  and  punishments.  They  do 
'^  so  directly  ;  and,  further,  they  forward  all  our  inclinations  in 
"the  one  case,  baulk  them  in  the  other.  So  does  everybody 
"  else.  We  find  our  comforts  excessively  abridged  by  other 
"people,  when  we  act  in  one  way,  enlarged  when  we  act  in 
"another  way.  Hence  another  most  important  class  of  asso- 
"  ciations ;  that  of  an  increase  of  well-l)eing  from  the  good- 
*' will  of  our  fellow-creatures,  if  we  perform  acts  of  one  sort,  of 
"  an  increase  of  misery  from  their  ill-will,  if  we  perform  those 
"  of  another  sort. 

"  In  this  manner  it  is  that  men,  born  in  the  social  state, 
"acquire  the  habits  of  moral  acting,  and  certain  affections 
"  connected  with  it,  before  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  upon 
"  the  grounds  which  recommend  the  acts  either  to  praise  or 
"  blame.  Nearly  at  this  point  the  greater  part  of  them  remain, 
"  continuing  to  perform  moral  acts  and  to  abstain  from  the 
"contrary,  chiefly  from  the  habits  they  have  acquired,  and  the 
"  authority  upon  which  they  originally  acted ;  though  it  is  not 
"  possible  that  any  man  should  come  to  the  years  and  blessing 
"of  reason,  without  perceiving,  at  least  in  an  indistinct  and 
"  general  way,  the  advantage  which  mankind  derive  from  their 
"  acting  towards  one  another  in  one  way,  rather  than  another. 

"  We  come  now  to  the  second   question,   viz.   what  are  the  j 
"considerations  upon  which  men  orginally  performed  moral/ 
"  acts  ?     The  answer  to  this  question  is  substantially  contained 
"in  the  explanation  already  given  of  the  classification  of  acts 
"  as  moral  and  immoral. 

"  When  men  began  to  mark  the  distinction  between  acts, 
"and  were  prompted  to  praise  one  class,  blame  another, 
"  they  did  so,  either  because  the  one  sort  benefited,  the  other 
"hurt  them  ;  or  for  some  other  reason.  If  for  the  first  reason, 
"  the  case  is  perfectly  intelligible.     The  men  had  a  motive 
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"  which  they  understood,  and  which  was  adequate  to  the  end. 
"  If  it  was  not  on  account  of  utility  that  men  classed  some 
"  acts  as  moral,  others  as  immoral,  on  what  other  account 
"  was  it  ? 

"  To  this  question,  an  answer,  consisting  of  anything  but 
"  words,  has  never  been  returned. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  there  is  a  beauty,  and  a  deformity, 
"in  moral  and  immoral  acts,  which  recommended  them  to  the 
"  distinctions  they  have  met  with. 

"  It  is  obvious  to  reply  to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  mind  of 
"a  savage,  that  is,  a  mind  in  the  state  in  which  the  minds  of 
"  all  men  were,  when  they  began  to  classify  their  acts,  was  not 
"  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the  ideal  something  called  the 
*'  beauty  of  acts.  To  receive  pain  or  pleasure  from  an  act,  to 
"obtain,  or  be  deprived  of,  the  means  of  enjoyment  by  an  act ; 
"  to  like  the  acts  and  the  actors,  whence  the  good  proceeded, 
"  dislike  those  whence  the  evil  proceeded ;  all  these  were  things 
"  which  they  understood. 

"  But  we  must  endeavour  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  the  bottom 
"  of  this  affair. 

"In  truth,  the  term  beauty,  as  applied  to  acts,  is  just  as 
"  unintelligible  to  the  philosopher,  as  to  the  savage.  Is  the 
"  beauty  of  an  act  one  thing  ;  the  morality  of  it  another  ?  Or 
"are. they  two  names  for  the  same  thing?  If  they  are  two 
"  things,  what  is  the  beauty,  distinct  from  the  morality  ?  If 
"  they  are  the  same  thing,  what  is  the  use  of  the  name  mora- 
"lity  ?     It  only  tends  to  confusion. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  beautiful  is  that  which  excites 
"  in  us  the  emotion  of  beauty,  a  state  of  mind  with  which  we 
"are  acquainted  by  experience.  This  state  of  mind  has  been 
"successfully  analysed,  and  shewn  to  consist  of  a  train  of 
"pleasurable  ideas,  awakened  in  us  by  the  beautiful  object. 

"  But  is  it  in  this  way  only  that  we  are  concerned  in  moral 
"  acts?  Do  we  value  them  for  nothing,  but  as  we  value  a  pic- 
"  ture,  or  a  piece  of  music,  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them, 
"  or  hearing  them  ?  Everybody  knows  the  contrary.  Acts 
*'are  objects  of  importance  to  us,  on  account  of  their  conse- 
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"  quences,  and  nothing  else.  This  constitutes  a  radical  dis- 
*'  tinction  between  them  and  the  things  called  beautiful.  Acts 
"  are  hurtful  or  beneficial,  moral  or  immoral,  virtuous  or 
"  vicious.  But  it  is  only  an  abuse  of  language,  to  call  them 
"  beautiful  or  ugly. 

"  That  it  is  jargon,  the  slightest  reflection  is  sufficient  to 
"  evince  ;  for  what  is  the  beauty  of  an  act,  detached  from  its 
"  consequences  ?  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  beauty 
"  of  an  act  was  never  supposed  to  be  detached  from  its  conse- 
"  quences.  The  beauty  consists  in  the  consequences.  I  am 
"  contented  with  the  answer.  But  observe  to  what  it  binds 
"  you.  The  consequences  of  acts  are  the  good  or  evil  they  do. 
"  According  to  you,  therefore,  the  beauty  of  acts  is  either  the 
"  utility  of  them,  or  it  is  nothing  at  all ; — a  beautiful  ground 
"  on  wbich  to  dispute  with  us,  that  acts  are  classed  as  moral, 
"  not  on  account  of  their  utility,  but  on  account  of  their  beauty. 

"It  will  be  easily  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  they 
"  who  ascribe  the  classification  of  acts,  as  moral,  and  immoral, 
"  to  a  certain  taste,  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sentiment 
"  which  they  excite  (among  whom  are  included  the  Scottish 
"  professors  Hutcheson,  and  Brown,  and  David  Hume  himself, 
"though  on  his  part  with  wonderful  inconsistency) — hold  the 
"  same  theory  with  those  who  say,  that  beauty  is  the  source  of 
"  the  classification  of  moral  acts.  Things  are  classed  as  beau- 
"  tiful,  or  deformed,  on  account  of  a  certain  taste,  or  inward 
"  sentiment.  If  acts  are  classed  in  the  same  way,  on  account 
"  of  a  certain  taste  or  inward  sentiment,  they  deserve  to  be 
"  classed  under  the  names  beautiful,  and  deformed  ;  otherwise 
"  not. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  minutely  into  the 
"  exposure  of  the  other  varieties  of  jargon,  by  which  it  has 
"  been  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  classification  of  acts,  as 
"  moral  and  immoral.  '  Fitness'  is  one  of  them.  Acts  are 
"  approved  on  account  of  their  fitness.  When  fitness  is  hunted 
"  down,  it  is  brought  to  bay  exactly  at  the  place  where  beauty 
"  was.  Fitness  is  either  the  goodness  of  the  consequences,  or 
*'  it  is  nothing  at  all. 
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"The  same  is  the  case  with  'Right   Reason,'  or  'Moral 
Reason/     An   act   according   to    moral    reason,  is   an   act, 
I"  the  consequences  of  which  are  good.     Moral  reason,  there- 
fore, is  another  name,  and  not  a  bad  name,  for  the  principle 
"  of  utihty."  " 

The  following  passage  from  another  part  of  the  same  work, 
is  also  very  much  to  the  purpose. 

"The  terms  moral  and  immoral  were  applied  by  men, 
"  primarily,  not  to  their  own  acts,  but  the  acts  of  other  men. 
"  Those  acts,  the  effects  of  which  they  observed  to  be  benefi- 
"  cial,  they  desired  should  be  performed.  To  make  them  be 
"  performed,  they,  among  other  things  they  did,  affixed  to 
"  them  marks  of  their  applause  ;  they  called  them,  good, 
"  moral,  well-deserving  ;  and  behaved  accordingly. 

"  Such  is  the  source  of  the  moral  approbation  we  bestow  on 
"  the  acts  of  other  men.  The  source  of  that  which  we  bestow 
"  on  our  own  is  twofold.  First,  every  man's  beneficial  acts, 
"  like  tho.se  of  every  other  man,  form  part  of  that  system  of 
"  beneficial  acting,  in  which  he,  in  common  with  all  other 
"  men,  finds  his  account.  Secondly,  he  strongly  associates 
"  with  his  own  beneficial  act.s,  both  that  approbation  of  other 
"  men,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  him,  and  that  ap- 
"  probation  which  he  bestows  on  other  men's  beneficial  acts. 

"  It  is  also  easy  to  shew  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  a 
"  man,  before  he  performs  an  act,  which  he  morally  approves 
"  or  condemns. 

"  What  is  called  the  approbation  of  an  act  not  yet  per- 
"  formed,  is  only  the  idea  of  future  approbation  :  and  it  is  not 
"  excited  by  the  act  itself ;  it  is  excited  by  the  idea  of  the  act. 
"  The  idea  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  excited  by  the 
"  idea  of  an  act,  because  the  approbation  would  be  excited  by 
"  the  act  itself.  But  what  excites  moral  approbation  or  dis- 
"  approbation  of  an  act,  is  neither  the  act  itself,  nor  the 
"  motive  of  the  act ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  act,  good 
"  or  evil,  and  their  being  within  the  intention  of  the  agent. 

'^  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,  pp.  247 — 265. 
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"  Let  us  put  a  case.  A  man  with  a  starving  wife  and  family 
"  is  detected  wiring  a  hare  on  my  premises.  What  happens? 
"  I  call  up  the  idea  of  sending  him  to  prison.  I  call  up  the 
"  ideas  of  the  consequences  of  that  act,  the  misery  of  the 
"  helpless  creatures  whom  his  labour  supported ;  their 
"  agonizing  feelings,  their  corporal  wants,  their  hunger,  cold, 
"  their  destitution  of  hope,  their  despair  :  I  call  up  the  ideas  of 
"  the  man  himself  in  jail,  the  sinking  of  heart  which  attends 
"  incarceration ;  the  dreadful  thought  of  his  family  deprived 
"  of  his  support ;  his  association  with  vicious  characters ;  the 
"  natural  consequences, — his  future  profligacy,  the  consequent 
"  profligacy  of  his  ill-fated  children,  and  hence  the  permanent 
"  wretchedness  and  ruin  of  them  all.  I  next  have  the  idea 
"  of  my  own  intending  all  these  consequences.  And  only 
"  then  am  I  in  a  condition  to  perform,  as  Sir  James  says, 
"  the  '  operalion  of  conacigtice.'  I  perform  it.  But  in  this 
"case,  it  is,  to  use  another  of  his  expressions,  'defeated.' 
"  Notwithstanding  the  moral  disapprobation,  which  the  idea 
"  of  such  intended  consequences  excites  in  me,  I  perform  the 
"  act. 

"  Here,  at  all  events,  any  one  may  see,  that  conscience,  and 
"  the  motive  of  the  act,  are  not  the  same,  but  opposed  to  one 
"  another.  The  motive  of  the  act,  is  the  pleasure  of  having 
"  hares ;  not  in  itself  a  thing  anywise  bad.  The  only  thing 
"  bad  is  the  producing  so  much  misery  to  others,  for  securing 
*'  that  pleasure  to  myself. 

"  The  state  of  the  case,  then,  is  manifest.  The  act  of  which 
"  I  have  the  idea,  has  two  sets  of  consequences ;  one  set 
"  pleasurable,  another  hurtful.  I  feel  an  aversion  to  pro- 
"  duce  the  hurtful  consequences.  I  feel  a  desire  to  produce 
"  the  pleasurable.     The  one  prevails  over  the  other. 

"...  Nothing  in  an  act  is  voluntary  but  the  consequences 
"  that  are  intended.  The  idea  of  good  consequences  intended, 
"  is  the  pleasurable  feeling  of  moral  approbation  ;  the  idea  of 
"  bad  consequences  intended  is  the  painful  feeling  of  moral 
"  disapprobation.  The  very  term  voluntary,  therefore,  ap- 
"  plied  to  an  act  which  produces  good  or  evil  consequences, 
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"  expresses   the   antecedence   of    moral   approbation    or   dis- 
"  approbation."  ^ 

I  will  quote  one  short  passage  more,  in  correction  of  the 
very  vulgar  error,  that  to  analyse  our  disinterested  affections 
and  resolve  them  into  associations  with  the  ideas  of  our  own 
elementary  pleasures  and  pains,  is  to  deny  their  reality. 

"  Sir  James  must  mean,  if  he  means  anything,  that  to  trace 
"  up  the  motive  affections  of  human  nature  to  pain  and  plea- 
"  sure,  is  to  make  personal  advantage  the  only  motive.  This 
"  is  to  affirm,  that  he  who  analyses  any  of  the  complicated 
"  phenomena  of  human  nature,  and  points  out  the  circum- 
"  stances  of  their  formation,  puts  an  end  to  them. 

"  Sir  James  was  totally  ignorant  of  this  part  of  human 
"  nature.  Gratitude  remains  gratitude,  resentment  remains 
'•'  resentment,  generosity  generosity  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
"  feels  them,  after  analysis,  the  same  as  before.  The  man 
"  who  can  trace  them  to  their  elements  does  not  cease  to  feel 
"  them,  as  much  as  the  man  who  never  thought  about  the 
"  matter.  And  whatever  effects  they  produce,  as  motives,  in 
"  the  mind  of  the  man  who  never  thought  about  the  matter, 
"  they  produce  equally,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
*'  analysed  them  the  most  minutely. 

"  They  are  constituent  parts  of  human  nature.  How  we  are 
"  actuated,  when  we  feel  them,  is  matter  of  experience,  which 
"  every  one  knows  within  himself.  Their  action  is  what  it  is, 
"  whether  they  are  simple  or  compound.  Does  a  complex 
"  motive  cease  to  be  a  motive  whenever  it  is  discovered  to  be 
"  complex  t  The  analysis  of  the  active  principles  leaves  the 
"  nature  of  them  untouched.  To  be  able  to  assert,  that  a 
"  philosopher,  who  finds  some  of  the  active  principles  of 
*'  human  nature  to  be  compound  and  traces  them  to  their 
"  origin,  does  on  that  account  exclude  them  from  human 
*'  nature,  and  deny  their  efficiency  as  constituent  parts  of  that 
"  nature,  discovers  a  total  incapacity  of  thinking  upon  these 
"  subjects.     When  Newton   discovered  that  a  white  ray  of 

*"  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,  pp.  375 — 378. 
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"light  is  not  simple  but  compound,  did  he  for  that  reason 
"exclude  it  from  the  denomination  of  light,  and  deny  that 
"it  produced  its  effects,  with  respect  to  our  perception,  as  if 
"  it  were  of  the  same  nature  with  the  elementary  rays  of  which 
"it  is  composed  ?""• 

II. 

The  reluctance  of  many  persons  to  receive  as  correct  this 
analysis  of  the  sentiments  of  moral  approbation  and  disap- 
probation, though  a  reluctance  founded  more  on  feeling  than 
on  reasoning,  is  accustomed  to  justify  itself  intellectually,  by 
alleging  the  total  unlikeness  of  those  states  of  mind  to  the 
elementary  one,  from  which,  according  to  the  theory,  they 
are  compounded.  But  this  is  no  more  than  what  is  observed 
in  every  similar  case.  When  a  complex  feeling  is  generated 
out  of  elements  very  numerous  and  various,  and  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  indeterminate  and  vague,  but  so  blended 
together  by  a  close  association,  the  effect  of  a  long  series  of 
experiences,  as  to  have  become  inseparable^  the  resulting  feeling 
always  seems  not  only  very  unlike  any  one  of  the  elements 
composing  it,  but  very  unlike  the  sum  of  those  elements. 
The  pleasure  of  acquiring,  or  of  consciously  possessing,  a 
sum  of  money  (supposed  not  to  be  desired  for  application  to 
some  specific  purpose,)  is  a  feeling,  to  our  consciousness,  very 
different  from  the  pleasure  of  protection  against  hunger  and 
cold,  the  pleasure  of  ease  and  rest  from  labour,  the  pleasure  of 
receivinsr  consideration  from  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
other  miscellaneous  pleasures,  the  association  with  which  is 
admitted  to  be  the  real  and  only  source  of  the  pleasure  of 
possessing  money.  In  the  case,  then,  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  vera  causa  or  set  of  causes, 
having  a  positive  tendency  to  generate  a  sentiment  of  love  for 
certain  actions,  and  of  aversion  for  certain  others  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  those  sentiments  of  love  and  aversion,  actually 
produced.     This  coincidence  between  the  sentiments  and   a 

*  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,  pp.  51,  52. 
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power  adequate  to  produce  them,  goes  far  towards  proving 
causation.  That,  the  sentiments  are  not  obviously  like  the 
causes,  is  no  reason  for  postulating  the  existence  of  another 
cause,  in  the  shape  of  an  original  principle  of  our  nature. 

In  a  case,  however,  of  so  great  interest  and  importance,  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  canons  of  inductive  proof  must  be  in- 
sisted on.  Those  who  dispute  the  theory  are  entitled  to 
demand  that  it  shall  conform  strictly  to  the  general  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  which  is,  that  the  effect  shall  occur  with  the 
cause,  shall  not  occur  without  the  cause,  and  shall  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  cause.  Unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  when 
the  effect  is  not  produced,  the  cause  is  either  absent,  or 
counteracted  by  some  more  powerful  agency  ;  and  unless,  when' 
there  is  any  marked  difference  in  the  effect,  a  difference  can 
be  shewn  in  the  cause,  sufficient  to  account  for  it ;  the 
theory  must  give  way,  or  at  least,  cannot  be  considered  as 
proved. 

The  principal  case  in  which  the  effect  is  absent,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  presence  of  the  cause  assigned  for  it,  is 
anticipated  by  the  author,  and  provided  for  after  his  manner, 
in  the  first  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Fragment  on 
Mackintosh.  There  are  actions  (he  observes)  as  beneficial  as 
any  others,  which  yet  do  not  excite  the  moral  sentiment  of 
approbation  ;  but  it  is  because  the  spontaneous  motives  to 
those  beneficial  acts  are  in  general  sufficient :  as  to  eat  when  we 
are  hungry,  or  to  do  a  service  for  which  we  are  to  be  amply 
paid.  There  are,  again,  actions  of  a  very  hurtful  character, 
but  such  that  the  spontaneous  motives  for  abstaining  from 
them  may  be  relied  on,  without  any  artificial  addition  :  such, 
in  general,  are  acts  destructive  of  one's  own  life  or  property. 
But  even  in  these  cases  the  hurtful  acts  may  become  objects 
of  moral  reprobation,  when,  in  any  particular  case,  the  natural 
deterrents  prove  insufficient  for  preventing  them. 

The  author  seems  to  think  that  the  difference  here  pointed 
out,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  moral  sentiment  is  in 
the  one  case  needed,  in  the  other  not  needed,  for  producing 
the  useful  or  averting  the  hurtful  act ;  that,  in  short,  we  are 
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made  to  have  the  feeling,  by  a  foresight  that  our  having  it  will 
operate  usefully  on  the  conduct  of  our  fellow-creatures,  I 
cannot  accept  this  explanation.  It  seems  to  me  to  explain 
everything  about  the  moral  feelings,  except  the  feelings  them- 
selves. It  explains  praise  and  blame,  because  these  may  be 
administered  with  the  express  design  of  influencing  conduct. 
It  explains  reward  and  punishment,  and  every  other  distinc- 
tion which  we  make  in  our  behaviour  between  what  we  desire 
to  encourage,  and  what  we  are  anxious  to  check.  But  these 
things  we  might  do  from  a  deliberate  policy,  without  having 
any  moral  feeling  in  our  minds  at  all.  When  there  is  a  moral 
feeling  in  our  minds,  our  praise  or  blame  is  usually  the  simple 
expression  of  that  feeling,  rather  than  an  instrument  pur" 
posely  employed  for  an  end.  We  may  give  expression  to  the 
feeling  without  really  having  it,  in  the  belief  that  our  praise 
or  blame  will  have  a  salutary  effect ;  but  no  anticipation  of 
salutary  effects  from  our  feeling  will  ever  avail  to  give  us  the 
feeling  itself:  except  indeed,  what  may  be  said  of  every  other 
mental  feeling — that  we  may  talk  ourselves  into  it ;  that  the 
habitual  use  of  the  modes  of  speech  that  are  associated  with 
it,  has  some  tendency  to  call  up  the  feeling  in  the  speaker  him- 
self, and  a  great  tendency  to  engender  it  in  other  people. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  there  is  another,  and  more 
adequate  reason  why  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  is 
usually  absent  in  the  case  of  actions  (or  forbearances)  for 
which  there  are  sufficient  motives  without  it.  These  actions 
are  done,  and  are  seen  to  be  done,  by  everybody  alike.  The 
pleasant  associations  derived  from  their  usefulness  merge, 
therefore,  in  our  feelings  towards  human  life  and  towards  our 
fellow-creatures  generally,  and  do  not  give  rise  to  any  special 
association  of  pleasure  with  given  individuals.  But  when  we 
find  that  a  certain  person  does  beneficial  acts  which  the 
general  experience  of  life  did  not  warrant  us  in  counting  upon 
— acts  which  would  not  have  been  done  by  everybody,  or 
even  by  most  people,  in  his  place  ;  we  associate  the  pleasure 
which  the  V^enefit  gives  us,  with  the  character  and  disposition 
of  that  individual,  and  with  the  act,  conceived  as  proceeding 
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from  that  specially  beneficent  disposition.  And  obversely,  if 
a  person  acts  in  a  manner  from  which  we  suffer,  but  which  is 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  most  other  people  in  a  parallel 
case,  the  associations  which  his  acts  create  in  our  minds  are 
associations  with  human  life,  or  with  mankind  in  general ;  but 
if  the  acts,  besides  being  of  a  hurtful  kind,  betuken  a  dis- 
position in  the  agent,  more  hurtful  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  for  in  average  men,  we  associate  the  injury  with  that  very 
man,  and  with  that  very  disposition,  and  have  the  feeling  of 
moral  disapprobation  and  repugnance. 

There  is,  as  already  intimated,  another  condition  which  those 
who  hold  the  Association  theory  of  the  moral  sentiments  are 
bound  to  fulfil.  The  class  of  feelings  called  moral  embraces 
several  varieties,  materially  different  in  their  character. 
Wherever  this  difference  manifests  itself,  the  theory  must  be 
required  to  shew  that  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the  antecedents.  If  pleasurable  or  painful  associations  are 
the  generating  cause,  those  associations  must  differ  in  some 
proportion  to  the  difference  which  exists  in  what  they 
generate. 

The  principal  case  in  point  is  the  case  of  what  is  called 
Duty,  or  Obligation.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  bene- 
ficial acts,  when  done  because  they  are  beneficial,  excite  in  us 
favourable  sentiments  towards  the  agent,  for  which  the  utility 
or  beneficial  tendency  of  the  actions  is  sufficient  to  account. 
But  it  is  only  some,  not  all,  of  these  beneficial  acts,  that  we 
regard  as  duties ;  as  acts  which  the  agent,  or  we  ourselves  if 
we  are  the  persons  concerned,  are  bound  to  do.  This  feeling 
of  duty  or  obligation,  it  is  contended,  is  a  very  different  state 
of  mind  from  mere  liking  for  the  action  and  good  will  to  the 
agent.  The  association  theory  may  account  for  the  two  last, 
but  not  for  the  former. 

I  have  examined  this  question  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
a  short  treatise  entitled  "  Utilitarianism."  The  subject  of  the 
chapter  is  "  the  connexion  between  Justice  and  Utility."  I 
have  there  endeavoured  to  shew  what  the  association  is,  which 
exists  in  the  case  of  what  we  regard  as  a  duty,  but  does  not 
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exist  in  the  case  of  what  we  merely  regard  as  useful,  and  which 
gives  to  the  feeling  in  the  former  case  the  strength,  the  gravity, 
and  pungency,  which  in  the  other  case  it  has  not. 

I  believe  that  the  element  in  the  association,  which  gives 
this  distinguishing  character  to  the  feeling,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  difference  of  the  antecedents  in  the  two  cases,  is  the 
idea  of  Punishment.  I  mean  the  association  with  punish- 
ment, not  the  expectation  of  it. 

No  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  we  consider  anything 
as  a  duty,  and  any  act  or  omission  as  immoral  or  wrong,  with- 
out regarding  the  person  who  commits  the  wrong  and  violates 
the  duty  as  a  fit  object  of  punishment.  We  think  that  the 
general  good  requires  that  he  should  be  punished,  if  not  by  the 
law,  by  the  displeasure  and  ill  offices  of  his  fellow-creatures : 
we  at  any  rate  feel  indignant  with  him,  that  is,  it  would  give 
us  pleasure  that  he  should  suffer  for  his  misconduct,  even  if 
there  are  preponderant  reasons  of  another  kind  against  in- 
flicting the  suffering.  This  feeling  of  indignation,  or  resent- 
ment, is,  I  conceive,  a  case  of  the  animal  impulse  (I  call  it 
animal  because  it  is  common  to  us  with  the  other  animals)  to 
defend  our  own  life  or  possessions,  or  the  persons  whom  we 
care  for,  against  actual  or  threatened  attack.  All  conduct 
which  we  class  as  wrong  or  criminal  is,  or  we  suppose  it  to  be, 
an  attack  upon  some  vital  interest  of  ourselves  or  of  those  we 
care  for,  (a  category  which  may  include  the  public,  or  the 
whole  human  race) :  conduct  which,  if  allowed  to  be  repeated, 
would  destroy  or  impair  the  security  and  comfort  of  our  lives. 
We  are  prompted  to  defend  these  paramount  interests  by  re- 
pelling the  attack,  and  guarding  against  its  renewal ;  and  our 
earliest  experience  gives  us  a  feeling,  which  acts  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  instinct,  that  the  most  direct  and  efficacious 
protection  is  retaliation.  We  are  therefore  prompted  to  re- 
taliate by  inflicting  pain  on  the  person  who  has  inflicted  or 
tried  to  inflict  it  upon  ourselves.  We  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  our  social  institutions  shall  render  us  this  service. 
We  are  gratified  when,  by  that  or  other  means,  the  pain  is 
inflicted,  and  dissatisfied  if  from  any  cause  it  is  not.     This 
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strong  association  of  the  idea  of  punishment,  and  the  desire 
for  its  infliction,  with  the  idea  of  the  act  which  has  hurt  us,  is 
not  in  itself  a  moral  sentiment ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
element  which  is  present  when  we  have  the  feelings  of  obliga- 
tion and  of  injur}^  and  which  mainly  distinguishes  them  from 
simple  distaste  or  dislike  for  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  another 
that  is  disagreeable  to  us;  that  distinguishes,  for  instance, 
our  feeling  towards  the  person  who  steals  our  goods,  from  our 
feeling  towards  him  who  offends  our  senses  by  smoking 
tobacco.  This  impulse  to  self-defence  by  the  retaliatory 
infliction  of  pain,  only  becomes  a  moral  sentiment,  when  it  is 
united  with  a  conviction  that  the  infliction  of  punishment  in 
such  a  case  is  conformable  to  the  general  good,  and  when  the 
impulse  is  not  allowed  to  carry  us  beyond  the  point  at  which 
that  conviction  ends.  For  further  illustration  I  must  refer  to 
the  little  Treatise  already  mentioned. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 


THE  WILL. 

We  have  now  considered  the  class  of  sensations, 
called  Pleasurable,  and  Painful,  We  have  also  con- 
sidered the  Ideas  of  those  sensations,  or  that  revival 
of  them  which  is  capable  of  taking  place,  when  the 
outward  action  upon  the  senses  is  removed.  The 
Idea  of  the  pleasurable  sensation,  and  the  Desire  of 
it ;  the  Idea  of  the  painful  sensation,  and  the  Aver- 
sion to  it ;  are  respectively  names  for  one  and  the 
same  state  of  consciousness. 

We  have  also  considered  the  Ideas  of  the  Causes  of 
our  Pleasurable  and  Painful  sensations.  We  have 
found  that  those  Ideas  are  never  Ideas  of  the  Causes 
separately ;  but  Ideas  both  of  the  causes  and  of  their 
effects,  inseparably  joined  by  association.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  indifferent  Ideas ;  they  are  always 
either  pleasurable  or  painful ;  being  complex  Ideas,  to 
a  great  degree  composed  of  the  Ideas  of  pleasurable 
and  painful  sensations. 

As  the  simple  Idea  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  sen- 
sation, is  a  DESIRE  or  an  aversion  ;  so  the  complex 
Idea,  composed  of  the  Ideas  of  a  Cause  of  pleasurable 
or  painful  sensations,  and  its  effects,  is  called  an  affec- 
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TiON  ;  which  receives  different  names,  according  as  it 
is  modified  by  different  circumstances ;  of  time,  for 
example,  past  or  future ;  and  if  future,  certainly  or 
uncertainly,  future. 

We  next  observed,  that  our  own  acts  were  very 
often  the  cause  of  the  causes  of  our  pleasures,  and  of 
the  prevention  of  our  pains.  The  Idea  of  an  action 
of  our  own,  as  cause,  strongly  associated  with  the 
Idea  of  a  pleasure  as  its  effect,  we  found  to  be  a  state 
of  mind  peculiarly  important ;  because  it  excites  to 
action.  In  what  manner  this  state  of  mind  gives 
birth  to  action,  is  the  question  which  we  now  have  to 
resolve. 

The  object  of  the  Inquiry  is,  to  find  out,  what 
that  peculiar  state  of  mind  or  consciousness  is,  by 
which  action  is  preceded.  From  all  men  it  receives 
the  same  name.  It  is  called  the  Will,  by  every 
body ;  and  by  every  body  this  Will  is  understood  to 
be  a  state  of  mind  or  consciousness  ;  but  how  formed, 
or  wherein  consisting,  is  variously  and  vehemently 
disputed. 

Much  of  the  confusion  of  Ideas  which  has  darkened 
this  controversy  arose  from  the  misconception,  so 
long  universal,  respecting  the  Idea  of  a  Cause.  The 
will  was  invariably,  and  justly,  assumed  as  the  cause 
of  the  action ;  but  unhappily  there  was  always 
assumed  as  a  part  of  the  Idea  of  this  cause,  an  item, 
which  is  found  to  be  altogether  imaginary.  In  the 
sequence  of  events  called  Cause  and  Efiect,  men  were 
not  contented  with  the  Cause  and  the  Effect ;  they 
imagined  a  third  thing,  called  Force  or  Power,  which 
was  not  the  cause,  but  something  emanating  from 
the  cause,  and  the  true  and  immediate  cause  of  the 
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Effect.  This  illusion  has  been  minutely  examined,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  by  a  late  Philosopher  ;  by 
whom  it  has  been  proved,  beyond  the  reach  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  power  of  any  cause  is  nothing 
different  from  the  cause.  A  cause,  and  the  power  of 
a  cause,  are  not  two  things,  but  tvv^o  names  for  the 
same  thing.  With  the  Idea  of  Cause  is  always 
united  the  Idea  of  Effect.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  of 
inseparable  conjunction.  The  Idea  of  the  Cause  as 
existing,  is  irresistibly  followed  by  the  Idea  of  the 
Effect  as  existing.  Not  only  does  the  one  Idea 
always  follow  the  other;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
prevent  their  following.  Now  the  Idea  of  any  thing 
as  existing,  when  that  idea  forces  itself  upon  us,  and 
cannot  be  resisted,  is  that  which  we  call  Belief  In 
all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  an 
Antecedent  and  a  Consequent,  and  a  fixed  order  of 
Association.  Our  object,  therefore,  in  this  Inquiry 
will  be  completely  attained  if  we  discover  which  is 
the  real  state  of  mind  which  immediately  precedes  an 
action. 

The  actions  of  a  human  being  may  be  divided  into 
two  sorts :  I.  Those  which  are  called  the  actions  of 
his  Body  ;  II.  Those  which  are  called  the  actions  of 
his  mind.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  antecedents  of  both,  and  shall  begin  with  the 
Body. 

I.  The  actions  of  the  Body  are  all  of  one  sort. 
They  consist  essentially  of  that  action  of  certain  fibres, 
which  is  called  contraction.  The  object  of  this  part 
of  our  Inquiry,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
states  of  mind  which  immediately  precede  a  fibrous 
contraction. 
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We  can  show  that  muscular  or  fibrous  contractions 
follow,  1st,  Sensations  ;  2dly,  Ideas  :  and  we  can  also 
shew,  that  in  a  vast  proportion  of  those  cases,  the 
sequence  is  invariable  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Sen- 
sation, or  Idea,  is  the  cause  of  the  contraction. 

1.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  business  to  adduce 
what  has  been  discovered  by  physiologists  in  tracing 
the  physical  antecedents  of  a  contracting  muscle. 
The  mental  antecedent  is  the  object  of  our  inquiry  ; 
and  whether  a  physical  link,  or  more  than  one 
physical  hnk,  intervenes  between  it  and  the  contrac- 
tion, alters  not  the  question  as  to  the  state  of  the 
mental  cause  ;  nor  the  fact  as  to  the  ultimate  effect. 
Facts  are  abundant,  to  prove,  that  the  nerves  are  the 
immediate  instrument  of  contraction ;  and  also  that 
the  effect  produced  by  the  mental  state  is  first  upon 
the  nerves,  and  only  through  the  nerves  upon  the 
muscle.  A  paralytic  limb,  is  a  limb,  the  movement 
of  which  is  not  consequent  upon  that  mental  state 
which  is  usually  followed  by  such  a  movement.  But 
a  paralytic  limb  is  only  a  limb,  the  nerves  of  which 
are  deprived  of  their  usual  power  by  a  disorder  in 
that  part  of  the  brain  in  which  they  originate. 

Innumerable  facts  are  capable  of  being  adduced,  to 
prove  that  sensation  is  a  cause  of  muscular  action. 
There  is,  however,  little  necessity  to  be  tedious  with 
the  proof;  because  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
assenting  to  the  proposition. 

The  distinction,  which  we  formerly  drew,  between 
those  sensations  which  we  have  by  what  is  called  the 
external  senses,  in  other  words,  on  the  surface  of  our 
body,  and  those  (numerous,  not  individually  only, 
but  also  in  their  .species  or  kinds),  which  we  have  in 
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the  internal  parts  of  our  bodies,  it  is  here  peculiarly 
necessary  to  remember,  and  strongly  to  remark.  The 
muscles  themselves  are  internal  parts  of  the  body. 
The  feeHngs  in  the  muscles  are  one  species  of  those 
internal  sensations.  And,  in  general,  as  it  is  easy  to 
conceive,  the  internal  sensations  are  a  leading  cause 
of  such  actions  as  take  place  in  the  internal  organs  of 
the  Body.'' 

Some  of  the  external  cases  are  remarkably  familiar 
and  precise.  A  pungent  odour  enters  the  nostrils  ; 
first,  a  certain  sensation  follows,  and  immediately 
after,  the  violent  action  of  a  great  number  of  muscles, 
called  Sneezing,  In  drinking,  a  drop  of  water  some- 
times enters  the  larynx ;  it  produces  a  certain  sensa- 
tion, immediately  followed  by  the  action  of  certain 
muscles,  from  which  we  have  the  very  painful  feeling 
of  suffocation.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  exempli- 
fication of  the  same  law,  in  the  case  of  the  sensation 

^'  The  actions  which  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
are  not  always,  nor  perhaps  even  generally,  produced  by  sen- 
sations. A  large  portion  of  them  are  not  preceded  by  any 
sensation  of  which  we  are  aware,  and  have  been  ascertained  to 
depend  on  nerves  not  terminating  in  the  brain,  which  is  the 
seat  of  sensation,  but  stopping  at  the  spinal  cord.  These 
actions  are  inferred  to  be  the  results  of  a  mere  physicial  sti- 
mulus, operating  either  upon  the  local  nerves,  or  upon  the 
spinal  ganglions  with  which  those  nerves  communicate,  and 
not  attended  with  any  consciousness. 

Many  of  the  instances  which  the  author  goes  on  to  enume- 
rate, of  muscular  action  excited  by  sensation,  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, cases  of  this  description.  The  muscular  action  is 
directly  excited  by  the  physical  irritation  of  the  nerves,  and 
any  sensation  which  accompanies  it  is  not  its  cause,  but  a 
simultaneous  effect. — Ed. 
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of  liglit.  The  Pupil  of  the  Eye  contracts  or  dilates, 
according  as  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  light  falls 
upon  the  retina.  The  eyelids  are  in  perpetual  motion 
in  consequence  of  sensations  to  which  we  do  not 
attend.  The  painful  sensation  pervading  the  body, 
when  we  plunge  into  cold  water,  produces  so  much 
action  in  the  muscles,  that  we  sob  and  respire  in  a 
convulsive  manner.  The  lachrymal  glands  are  moved 
to  action,  by  certain  effluvia,  as  those  of  onions,  by 
smoke,  and  various  gases,  and  even  by  certain  states 
of  the  air,  so  as  to  shed  tears  abundantly.  The 
action  of  food  is  similar  upon  the  salivary  glands  ; 
and  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  skin,  the  one  opening, 
the  other  contracting  its  pores. 

In  respect  to  a  great  number  of  the  contractions  of 
muscles,  which  take  place  in  consequence  of  impres- 
sions on  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  the  evidence  is  not 
so  precise  ;  because,  though  contractions  are  originally 
performed  by  sensation,  they  are  afterwards  and  more 
habitually  performed  by  Ideas.  We  shall  be  able, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  them  more  instructively,  when 
more  familiar  with  the  sequence  consisting  of  Ideas 
antecedent,  and  the  contraction  of  muscles  consequent. 

The  action  of  the  internal  organs  in  consequence  of 
internal  sensations,  is  proved  by  many  familiar,  as 
well  as  by  many  interesting  phenomena.  The  action 
of  couo'hin£r,  than  which  none  more  familiar,  is  the 
highest  evidence.  The  sensation  here,  is  not  one  of 
those  which  are  neglected  and  obscure.  A  violent 
action  of  the  muscles  is  its  immediate  consequence. 
Hiccup  is  also  produced  by  a  sensation  in  the 
stomach  ;  and  affords  evidence  definite  and  decisive. 
Vomiting   is   another   very   instructive   case.      We 
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know  that  it  is  the  ultimate  effect  of  something  which 
produces  disagreeable  sensations  in  the  stomach.  The 
sensation,  indeed,  in  this  case,  is  not  so  well  distin- 
guished from  others,  nor  so  precisely  known,  as  in 
the  case  of  coughing.  We  know,  however,  its  general 
character,  and  we  know  well  the  violent  contraction 
of  muscles,  which  is  the  consequence  of  it.  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  we  may  notice  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tions in  the  Uterus,  which  produce  the  muscular 
actions  of  Parturition ;  some  of  the  most  violent 
belonging  to  the  human  frame.  The  sensations, 
which  are  the  cause  of  cramps,  are  commonly  obscure. 
It  is  the  Effect  which  eno^ao-es  all  our  attention. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  by  an  internal 
sensation,  that  this  very  painful  effect  is  produced. 
A  greater  prc>portion  of  those  painful  muscular  actions 
called  spasms,  are  the  effect  of  sensations ;  though 
Ideas,  also,  appear  to  be  concerned  in  the  production 
of  those  which  become  frequent.  One  very  remark- 
able case,  which  is  named  the  Locked  Jaw,  is  often 
the  result  of  a  pain  produced  by  an  external  wound. 

Not  any  of  our  bodily  functions  is  more  important 
than  Hespiration.  It  is  a  very  extensive  action  of 
muscles  habitually  performed  by  sensation  merely. 
The  sensations,  however,  escape  our  attention  to  such 
a  degree,  that  we  lose  the  power  of  attending  to 
them.  And  it  is  only  by  the  effort  we  are  capable  of 
to  stop  Respiration,  when  a  painfid  seiisation  after  a 
time  renders  the  action  of  the  muscles  irresistible, 
that  we  get  a  sort  of  conjectural  knowledge  of  what 
the  ordmary  sensation  is. 

There  are  some  most  important  cases  of  the  action 
of  our  internal  organs,  in  consequence  of  sensation,  in 
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wliicli,  from  the  habitual  neglect  of  that  which  never 
calls  for  our  attention,  both  cause  and  eftect,  to  our 
ordinary  perception,  are  alike  unknown.  That  the 
heart  is  a  part  of  the  body  endowed  wdth  sensation, 
is  abundantly  known,  as  often  as,  by  a  departure  from 
its  habitual  state,  it  becomes  the  seat  of  sensations 
other  than  the  habitual  sensations,  to  which,  fi'om 
habit  of  inattention  to  them,  we  have  lost  the  power 
of  attending.  The  blood  cannot  flow  into  the  heart, 
without  a  sensation  of  the  heart.  The  contraction  of 
the  heart  is  the  consequence  of  that  sensation ;  thence 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  thence  respiration,  and 
all  the  trains,  both  of  sensations,  and  of  actions, 
which  constitute  the  general  working  of  the  human 
machine.  In  truth,  the  actions  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  the  blood 
and  the  actions  of  the  circulating  system,  which  im- 
part their  action  to  most  of  the  assimilating  and 
secreting  organs  of  the  human  body,  all  taking  place 
in  sensitive  parts,  all,  of  course,  attended  by  sensa- 
tion, and  all  produced  by  sensation,  constitute  a 
system  of  internal  sensations,  numerous  beyond  what 
it  is  easy  to  conceive, — some  pleasurable,  some  pain- 
ful,— and  of  all  possible  modifications  of  pain  and 
pleasure  ;  but  to  which,  singly,  the  habit  of  inatten- 
tion is  so  complete,  that  it  amounts  to  inability  of 
attending  to  them. 

When  they  are  very  extensively  of  a  pleasurable, 
or  very  extensively  of  a  painful  kind,  they  produce  a 
general  state,  which  often  calls  our  attention  ;  but  for 
which,  as  it  is  a  vague,  indeterminate  feeling,  we 
have  only  vague,  indeterminate  names  :  we  call  it  a 
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state  of  comfort  or  discomfort ;  of  cheerfulness,  or 
gloom  ;  high  spirits,  or  low  spirits  ;  and  so  on.  The 
incessant  motion  of  the  blood,  in  so  many  sensitive 
tubes,  ill  every  part  of  the  body,  constitutes  a  system 
of  sensations  pervading  the  whole  frame ;  as  the  con- 
tact of  the  air  produces  a  system  of  sensations,  per- 
vading every  part  of  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  but  to 
which  our  habit  of  inattention  is  so  complete,  that  we 
are  equally  incapable  of  attending  to  them  as  we  are 
of  attending  to  the  sensations  produced  in  our  arteries 
and  veins,  by  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  in  the 
secreting  and  absorbing  vessels  when  excited  to 
action,  * 

We  are  rather  more  attentive,  perhaps,  to  the 
general  states  produced  by  the  extensive  diffusion  of 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensations  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  than  in  the  channels  of  the  blood,  and  perhaps 
we  sometimes  confound  them.  To  some  of  the 
feelings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  we  attend 
sufficiently  to  distinguish  them ;  the  feeling  called 
nausea,  for  example,  in  its  numerous  moditications. 
To  those  in  the  other  parts,  unless  they  amount  to 
acute  pain,  we  never  attend,  till  they  are  so  exten- 
sively diffused,  as  to  constitute  a  state,  to  which  we 
assign  the  terms.  Comfort,  Discomfort,  or  some  other 

*  "  Is  there  not  reason  to  suspect,  that  our  unconsciousness, 
in  health,  of  the  Ira|)ressions  made  on  our  organs  by  the  fluids 
which  they  contain,  depends  on  our  being  accustomed  to  the 
sensations  which  they  incessantly  excite  ;  so  that  there  remains 
but  a  confused  perception  which  in  time  disappears." — Elements 
of  Physiology,  by  A.  Richerand,  translated  by  James  Copeland, 
M.D.,  -ith  ed.,  p.  2\.— {Authors  Note.) 
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of  the  vagiie  names,  by  which  a  state  made  up  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  painful  or  pleasurable  sensations 
is  usually  denominated.  Yet  we  know  that  actions 
of  great  importance  are  the  result  of  those  unnoticed 
sensations ;  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice ;  the 
secretion  of  the  bile  ;  the  separation  of  the  nutritive 
from  the  innutritive  part  of  the  food ;  the  operation 
of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  that  extra- 
ordinary motion  called  the  peristaltic,  which  aids  in 
carrying  on  the  contents  of  the  bowels  to  the  place  of 
tlu'ir  discharge.  It  is  probable,  that  the  pleasurable 
states  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  commonly  joined, 
or  synchronous,  with  pleasurable  states  of  the  channels 
of  the  blood  ;  and  the  painful  states,  the  same.  That 
the  healthy,  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  one,  accom- 
panies that  of  the  other,  we  know.  And  that  certain 
diseased  states  of  the  circulating  system,  are  accom- 
panied with  that  general  state  of  feeling,  called  dis- 
comfort, or  wretchedness,  which  implies  the  wide 
diffusion  of  painful  sensations  throughout  the  system, 
is  but  too  well  known  to  all  who  have  experienced 
any  modification  of  the  febrile  state ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  the  joyous  state  of  pei-fect  liealth,  in 
which  we  feel  dehght  in  our  being,  and  our  whole 
fi-ame  seems  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us,  is  in  a 
great  degree  produced  by  the  innumerable  unnoticed 
and  unnoticeable  sensations,  produced  by  the  motion 
and  contact  of  the  blood,  in  every  part  of  our  frame. 
We  seem  authorized,  therefore,  by  the  fullest  Evi- 
dence, to  assume  that  Sensation,  is  the  mental  cause, 
whatever  the  physical  hnks,  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  muscular  contractions  of  our  frame ;    and  that 
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among  those  so  produced  are  found  some  of  the  most 
constant,  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant, of  that  grand  class  of  corporeal  phenomena. 

2.  To  prove  that  Ideas,  as  well  as  Sensations,  are 
the  cause  of  muscular  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
choice  of  cases,  in  which  the  Idea  is  in  no  danger 
of  bemg  confounded  with  that  state  of  mind  called 
the  Will.  And  hardly  any  case  will  answer  this 
condition,  except  some  of  those  which  are  held  to  be 
involuntary,  for  the  Idea  itself  never  can  be  very 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  Will. 
^  The  Winking  of  the  Eyelids,  when  a  person  moves 
his  hand  rapidly  close  to  the  eyes  of  another  person, 
is  a  familiar  case  of  an  action  of  the  muscles,  which 
we  cannot  prevent.  The  idea  is  that  of  pain,  from 
the  contact  of  the  hand  with  the  eye.  A  sudden 
sensation  of  pain  in  the  eye  makes  the  eyelid  close. 
This  is  the  case,  already  examined,  of  contraction  by 
sensation.  When  this  has  been  performed  a  number 
of  times,  the  idea  of  pain  in  the  eye,  and  the  idea  of 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  that  is,  of  the  sensa- 
tions contained  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
become  associated  together,  so  strongly,  that  the  one 
can  never  exist  without  the  other.  The  next  step  of 
the  process  is,  that  the  contraction  follows  upon  the 
Idea,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  followed  upon  the 
sensation.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  it  is 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  an  experienced  event.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  say,  what  physical  links  are  between 
the  Idea  and  the  contraction,  any  more  than  between 
the  sensation  and  the  contraction.  The  Idea  is  the 
last  part  of  the  mental  operation.  And  as  the  Idea 
and  the  sensation  are  feelings  so  nearly  aHke,  there  is 
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no  difficulty  in  believing  that  like  effects  proceed  from 
like  causes.^ 

The  origin  of  the  sensation,  and  the  origin  of  the 
Idea  seem  to  be  different.  The  sensation  originates 
in  the  extremity  of  the  nerves  at  some  particular  part 
of  the  body.  Something,  we  know  not  what,  happens 
at  the  extremity  of  those  nerves ;  something,  we 
know  not  what,  is  conveyed  along  the  nerves  to  the 
brain  ;  and  then  sensation  exists.  From  the  brain,  in 
its  state  of  sensation,  something,  we  know  not  what, 
is  conveyed  along  the  nerves  to  the  contracting 
muscle,  and  the  contraction  takes  place.  Also,  from 
the  Brain,  in  its  state  of  Ideation,  if  I  may  here,  for 
the  sake  of  the  analogy  with  sensation,  use  a  word 
of  my  own  coinmg,  something  is  conveyed  along 
the  nerves  to  the  contracting  muscle,  and  the  con- 
traction takes  place.  The  sensation  does  not  origi- 
nate in  the  Brain  ;  the  Idea  does.  But  if  the  state 
of  the  Brain  when  it  has  a  sensation,  and  when  it 
has  the  idea  of  that  sensation,  be,  as  we  may  natu- 


^  The  act  of  winking  or  wincing  under  the  threat  of  a  blow 
on  the  eyes  is  a  good  example  of  strong,  and  even  indissoluble 
association.  Any  one  making  the  experiment  with  an  infant 
will  find  that  there  is  no  original  tendency  to  perform  the  act. 
It  is  an  association  generated  under  the  irapressiveness  of  an 
acute  pain,  mingled  with  terror  ;  a  state  of  things  under  which 
an  indelible  mental  connexion  will  be  established  in  a  very 
small  number  of  repetitions.  As  a  dog  that  has  once  suffered 
from  a  burnt  cinder  will  dread  for  ever  any  commotion  or 
stirring  of  the  fire,  so  one  smart  in  the  eye  will  be  associated 
with  the  cause  in  an  indissoluble  bond  ;  and  the  mere  sight  of 
anythiug  in  motion  towards  the  face  will  induce  the  preventive 
volition. — B. 
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rally  suppose,  very  nearly  the  same  ;  and  if  the  state 
of  the  Brain  is  a  necessary  hnk  in  the  chain  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  which  terminates  in  the  con- 
tracted muscle,  the  effect  is  so  far  accounted  for. 

Yawning  is  a  familiar  case  of  contraction,  produced 
by  sensation.  We  yawn  without  intending  it  ;  we 
know  that  we  yawn  in  consequence  of  an  antecedent 
state  of  feehng,  of  which,  from  never  attending  to  it 
particularly,  we  have  no  distinct  Idea ;  but  which  we 
recognise  sufficiently  as  the  antecedent  of  the  act. 
This  act,  however,  we  also  know  is  frequently  the  effect 
of  Ideas.  If  we  see  another  person  yawn,  it  rarely 
happens  that  we  do  not  yawn  along  with  him.  The 
act  of  yawning  is  so  strongly  associated  with  the  idea 
of  the  feelmgs  which  precede  it,  that  the  sight  of  the 
act  by  another  person  caUs  up  in  us  strongly  the  idea 
of  the  precedent  feelings.  The  Idea  exists,  and  as 
the  contraction  was  the  effect  of  the  sensation,  so  is 
it  also  of  the  Idea. 

The  same  is  the  account  to  be  rendered  of  the 
infectious  power  of  convulsions.  In  assemblies  of  men 
and  women,  especially  under  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment (religious  enthusiasm,  for  instance)  as  imphes 
the  strong  association  of  certain  trains  of  Ideas,  if 
one  person  is  attacked  with  convulsions,  it  commonly 
happens  that  others  are  attacked,  and  frequently  great 
numbers.  That  this  is  a  case  of  Ideas  is  certain ; 
because  nothing  is  conveyed  to  the  spectators  from  a 
person  convulsed,  but  the  sight  of  the  person  ;  and  the 
sight  can  do  nothing  but  excite  associated  Ideas.  The 
associated  Ideas  exist :  the  convulsions  follow. 

Laughter  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  human 
nature.     The  analysis  of  it  is  not  here  required.     It 
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will  be  easily  recognised  as  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  production  of  muscular  action  by  Ideas.  We 
laugh,  either  when  certain  ideas  are  suggested  to  us 
by  others,  or  when  they  proceed  from  our  own  asso- 
ciations. In  either  case,  the  Ideas  exist ;  the  Laughter 
follows. 

Sobbing  and  weeping,  in  grief,  afford  a  similar 
instance.  What  we  call  grief,  is  the  existence  of 
certain  trains  of  Ideas.  The  Ideas  exist  :  the  weep- 
ing follows. 

The  swallowing  of  the  saliva  affords  a  good  ex- 
periment. If  a  friend  assures  you  that  you  cannot 
refrain,  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  from  this  act,  and 
you  are  tempted  to  try,  you  are  almost  sure  to  fail. 
By  the  attention  fixed  on  the  act,  the  ideas  of  the 
feelings,  which  precede  the  act,  are  so  strongly  called 
up  by  association,  that  the  act  follows  of  course." 

There  are  many  acts  of  familiar  occurrence  to  shew, 
that  those  actions  of  our  organs  which  are  the  most 


^1  This  is  a  pure  example  of  the  "  fixed  idea,"  or  of  the  ten- 
dency to  work  out  into  full  actuality  whatever  is  strongly 
presented  in  idea.  The  case  also  shows  this  power  in  conjiict 
with  the  Will ;  we  are  supposed  to  he  trying  hard  to  prevent 
the  act  (which  is  volition),  and  yet  there  is,  in  the  intense 
possession  of  an  idea,  a  power  greater  than  the  will.  The  fact 
of  being  strongly  excited  to  avoid  swallowing  the  saliva, 
increases  the  force  of  the  idea  of  swallowing  it,  and  makes 
that  idea  almost  omnipotent  to  work  itself  out.  The 
same  baffling  of  the  will,  the  making  it  recoil  upon  itself, 
is  shown  in  our  attempt  to  forget  or  banish  a  painful  idea. 
The  more  intensely  we  will  to  forget  the  idea,  the  more  do  we 
stamp  it  on  the  mind,  through  the  excitement  engendered  by 
the  volition. — B. 
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liabitually  produced  by  sensations,  are  capable  of 
being  strongly  modified  by  Ideas.  The  effect  of  Fear, 
for  example,  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  is  known 
to  be  very  remarkable.  So  it  is  on  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  of  the  kidneys,  and  of  the  skin.  One  of 
its  effects  is  perspiration  ;  another,  paleness  :  another, 
cold.* 

The  cases  which  we  have  just  adduced,  of  yawning, 
and  contagious  convulsions,  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  an  extensive  class ;  which  obtains  the 
general  name  of  Imitation.  There  is  more  or  less  of 
a  propensity  to  Imitation  in  all  men,  that  is,  to  per- 
form the  act  which  we  see  another  man  performing. 
In  most  children  the  propensity  is  very  strong  ;  and 


*  The  operation  of  Ideas  oq  the  internal  parts  of  the  body 
is  so  familiar,  that  we  meet  everywhere  with  pleasant  stories 
of  it.  Zachary  Gray,  in  one  of  his  notes  on  Butler's  Hudibras, 
alluding  to  the  story  of  the  countryman,  who,  receiving  a  pre- 
scription from  the  doctor,  and  being  told  by  him  to  take  that, 
swallowed  the  paper,  asks,  "  And  why  might  not  this  operate 
upon  a  strong  imagination,  as  well  as  the  ugly  parson,  the 
very  sight  of  whom  in  a  morning  (Oldham's  Remains)  would 
work  beyond  Jalap  or  Rhubarb  ;  and  a  Doctor  prescribed  him 
to  one  of  his  patients  as  a  remedy  against  costiveness :  Or 
what  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Daniel  Turner  (De  Morbis  Cutaneis), 
that  the  bare  imagination  of  a  purging  potion  has  wrought 
such  an  alteration  in  sundry  persons,  as  to  bring  on  several 
stools  like  those  they  call  physical ;  and  he  mentions  a  young 
gentleman,  his  patient,  who  having  occasion  to  take  many 
vomits,  had  such  an  antipathy  to  them,  that  ever  after  he 
would  vomit  as  strongly  by  the  force  of  imagination,  by  the 
bare  sight  of  the  emetic  bolus,  as  most  could  do  by  medicine. 
The  application  of  a  clyster-pipe,  without  the  clyster,  has  had 
the  same  effect  upon  others." — (Author's  Note.) 
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to  it  they  owe  much  of  the  celerity  with  which  they 
make  certain  acquirements ;  to  that  of  imitating 
sounds,  for  example,  the  celerity  with  which  they 
learn  to  speak.  The  propensity  to  imitate  musical 
sounds  so  adheres  to  persons  of  a  musical  ear,  even  in 
mature  age,  that  they  can  scarcely  forbear  humming 
every  tune  which  they  hear.  Children  learn  to 
stutter  and  to  squint,  from  imitation  of  their  com- 
panions. We  know  how  universally  it  happens  that 
young  persons  acquire  the  manner  and  the  air  of  those 
with  whom  they  habitually  live.  These  are  cases 
not  only  of  action,  but  of  habits  of  action,  produced 
by  the  agency  of  Ideas.  It  requires  only  cases  of 
strong  association  to  produce  analogous  effects,  at  all 
periods  of  life.  "  When  we  see  a  stroke,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  "  aimed  and  just  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or 
arm  of  another  person,  we  naturally  shrink  and  draw 
back  our  own  leg,  or  our  own  arm.  The  mob,  when 
they  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  slack  rope,  natu- 
rally writhe  and  twist,  and  balance  their  own  bodies 
as  they  see  him  do.  Persons  of  delicate  fibres  and  a 
weak  constitution  of  body,  complain,  that  in  looking 
on  the  sores  and  ulcers  which  are  exposed  by  beggars 
in  the  streets,  they  are  apt  to  feel  an  itcliing  or 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  correspondent  part  of  their 
own  bodies.  Men  of  the  most  robust  make,  observe, 
that  in  looking  upon  sore  eyes,  they  often  feel  a  very 
sensible  soreness  in  their  own."  There  are  few  per- 
sons who  do  not  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  upon 
the  sight  of  the  cheerful  countenances  of  their  friends ; 
still  fewer  whose  countenance  is  not  made  sorrowful 
by  sight  of  the  sorrowful  countenances  of  their  friends. 
It  is  well  known,  that  Tears  are  contagious  ;  and  upon 
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this  some  well-known  rules  for  the  countenance  both 
of  the  orator  and  the  actor  are  prescribed.  It  is  not 
necessary  further  to  accumulate  instances  of  this 
description  ;  nor  further  to  enter  into  the  analysis  of 
them,  than  to  remark,  that  the  action,  the  idea  of 
which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  what  we  thus  hear  or  see, 
calls  up,  by  association,  the  idea  of  the  feelings  which 
precede  the  action.  The  Idea  of  the  feelings  exists, 
and  the  action  follows. 

There  is  a  case  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  which /-^ 
requires  particular  attention  ;  that  in  which  we  learn 
to  make  use  of  them  ;  in  which  we  acquire  what  we 
call  command  over  them  only  by  degrees.  There  is 
more  or  less,  probably,  of  this  process  in  all  the  sorts 
of  muscular  action  which  are  not  performed  originally 
by  sensation  ;  and  the  process  seems  to  be  longer  or 
shorter  according  as  the  number  of  muscles,  which 
must  act  together  in  order  to  the  production  of  the 
effect,  is  greater  or  less.  We  know  how  slowly  the 
child  acquires  the  power  of  so  balancing  his  body  as 
to  hold  it  erect.  To  this  Effect  the  action  of  a  great 
number  of  muscles  is  required.  Yet,  before  the  age 
at  which  reflection  begins,  the  power  is  so  completely 
acquired,  that  the  mental  process  escapes  our  attention. 
To  be  erect,  seems  the  posture  into  which  our  body 
puts  itself  of  its  own  accord.  There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  in  which  we  become  distinctly  con- 
scious of  the  powerful  effort,  which  is  required  for 
that  purpose,  though,  from  its  being  habitual,  we  are 
in  ordinary  circumstances  wholly  insensible  of  it.  If 
we  allow  sleep  to  come  upon  us,  while  we  are  in  an 
erect  posture,  so  far,  that  the  ideas  which  maintain 
the  muscular  action  begin  to  give  way,  we  have  im- 
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mediately  the  sensation  of  falling,  and  a  strong 
perception  of  the  effort  required  to  keep  the  body- 
erect. 

We  observe  how  slowly  the  child  learns  to  per- 
form, with  the  requisite  precision,  the  contractions  on 
which  the  operation  of  walking  depends.  And  every 
man  can  remember  the  difficulty  with  which  he  has 
learned  to  perform  any  new  combination  of  con- 
tractions. Whoever  has  learned  to  dance,  knows  how 
imperfectly,  till  after  a  multitude  of  repetitions,  he 
performed  the  simplest  steps.  Whoever  has  been 
drilled,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  trained  to  perform 
with  the  firelock  the  acts  required  of  the  soldier, 
knows  with  what  difficulty,  each  of  them,  however 
simple,  was  originally  performed. 

There  is  another  very  familiar  instance,  that  of 
learning  to  write.  Most  men  can  remember,  when 
they  began  this  process,  how  imperfectly  the  hand 
obeyed  them ;  and  how  awkwardly  they  made  even 
the  simple  strokes.  Every  man  can  make  the  experi- 
ment with  his  left  hand.  After  the  habit  of  per- 
forming with  the  right  hand  is  completely  attained, 
he  is  almost  unable  to  form  a  letter  w4th  the  left.  The 
cases  of  this  incapacity  of  the  left  hand  to  perform  the 
acts  which  we  perform  habitually  with  the  right  are 
innumerable ;  and  affi)rd  decisive  illustration  of  the 
great  fact  which  is  now  the  subject  of  our  attention. 
To  perform  the  contractions  of  a  number  of  muscles, 
the  contractions  of  all  of  which  must  be  combined  in/ 
the  action,  the  idea  whereon  each  of  the  contractions 
depends  must  previously  exist,  and  in  the  requisite 
order.  That  is  to  say,  a  certain  association  of  Ideas 
must  be  performed.      But  we  know,  that  no  new 
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association  of  Ideas  is  easily  or  steadily  performed. 
This  is  the  effect  of  Repetition.  As  soon  as  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  ideas  is  completely  established  by  re- 
petition, the  process,  both  bodily  and  mental,  goes  on 
with  ease  ;  and  where  the  habit  is  great,  with  so  much 
ease,  as  even  to  escape  attention.  The  process  of 
learning  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument  is  slow  and 
difficult.  By  habit  the  associations  become  so  close, 
that  an  expert  performer  can  execute  the  most  difficult 
pieces,  and  carry  on  another  and  even  an  intricate 
process  of  thought  at  the  same  time. 

How  slowly,  and  with  how  much  difficulty  do 
children  acquire  command  over  the  organs  of  speech  ? 
And  how  totally  without  effort  on  our  part  in  after 
life  does  the  sound  appear  immediately  to  cling  to  the 
Idea  of  the  word  ?  Yet,  in  learning  the  new  sounds 
of  a  foreign  language  we  become  abundantly  sensible 
of  the  difficulty,  sometimes  altogether  insurmountable, 
of  performing  the  precise  combination  of  contractions 
which  a  particular  sound  requires. 

It  seems  to  be  established,  therefore,  by  an  ample 
induction,  that  muscular  actions  follow  ideas,  as  in-    / 
variable  antecedent  and  consequent,  in  other  words,    I 
as  cause  and  effect ;  that  whenever  we  have  obtained  ; 
a  command  over  the  ideas,  we  have  also  obtained  a  | 
command  over  the  motions ;  and  that  we  cannot  per-  I 
form  associate  contractions  of  several  muscles,  till  we  / 
have  established  by  repetition,  the  ready  association  I 
of  the  Ideas. 

I  believe  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  for  the 
establishing  of  these  truths.  I  shall  adduce  a  few 
more  instances,  chiefly  with  the  view  to  familiarize 
my  readers  with  the  mode  of  applying  to  this  in- 
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teresting  class  of  facts,  the  principles  with  which  they 
are  now  fully  acquainted. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  with  the  use  of  which 
we  are  so  perfectly  familiar  as  the  hand.      There  are 
no  actions,  of  the  sort  at  least  to  which  we  are  atten- 1 
tive,   the  repetition  of  which  is  so  incessant.     Of 
course,  the  associations  of  the  ideas  corresponding  to 
the  associate  contractions  of  the  muscles  which  pro- 
duce the  various  movements  or  actions  of  the  hand, 
are  formed  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  and  we  never 
have  the  Ideas,  as  antecedent,  without  the  movement 
as  consequent.     This  inseparable  connexion  between 
the  Ideas,  and  the  contractions,  which  we  call  the 
Power  of  the  Will,  is  gradually  formed.     At  first  the 
hand  of  the  infant  is  moved  by  sensations.     If  the 
inside  of  the  hand  is  touched,  so  at  least  as  to  make 
the  sensation  considerable,  the  fingers  bend  ;  and  per- 
form more  or  less  of  the  act  of  grasping.     Here  is  a 
train  of  events.     First,  the  sensation  of  touch,  from 
the  application  of  the  external  object ;  next,  an  in- 
fluence from  the  seat  of  the  sensation  in  the  brain, 
transmitted  along  the  nerves  of  certain  muscles  ;  then 
the   contraction   of  the   muscles,   with  the  various 
sensations  which  the  action  upon  those  organs,  and 
the  action  excited  in  them,  imply.     When  the  sensa- 
tion has  been  often  repeated,  in  conjunction  with  its 
effect,  the  Idea  of  the  sensation  becomes  famihar  and 
distinct;    and    capable    of  producing   many    of  the 
effects  which  the  sensation  itself  produces.     It  is  also 
closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  motion,  and 
all  its  accompanying  sensations  as  the  effect ;  and  the 
chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents  proceeds  in  un- 
mternipted  order. 
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As  similar  instances  of  motions,  at  first  produced 
by  sensations,  afterwards  by  ideas,  we  may  adduce  the 
remarkable  cases  of  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and 
anus.  At  first,  children  perform  their  evacuations,  as 
they  sneeze  and  cough,  when  the  sensations  excite 
them.  Afterwards,  they  learn,  but  by  slow  degrees, 
to  bring  them  under  the  command  of  ideas.  There 
is  no  case,  however,  which  affords  more  decisive 
evidence  of  the  power  of  ideas  over  the  actions  of 
particular  parts,  than  those  which  are  called  Amatory  ; 
because  the  effects,  which  are  produced  by  the  Ideas, 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  will. 

There  is  another  set  of  cases,  which  deserve  atten- 
tion ;  those  in  which  the  ideas  which  are  followed  by 
the  action  of  certain  muscles,  acquire  associations 
with  other  sensations  or  Ideas  which  call  them  up, 
and  thence  give  action  to  the  muscles,  upon  very  in- 
convenient occasions.  A  woman  who  has  accustomed 
herself  to  scream  out,  upon  every  sudden  idea  of  the 
slightest  danger,  cannot  abstain  from  screaming.  The 
awkward  motions,  for  which  some,  even  eminent,  mea 
have  been  remarkable,  Dr.  Johnson,  for  instance,  are 
completely  explained  by  this  principle.  The  ideas, 
whence  the  motions  proceed,  have  become  associated, 
in  ways  which  can  seldom  be  traced,  with  sensations, 
or  ideas  of  frequent  recurrence.  And  hence  are  the 
motions  frequently  produced. 

There  are  equally  remarkable  cases,  in  which  the 
associations,  necessary  to  produce  the  idea  on  which 
the  muscular  actions  depend,  are  prevented  by  other 
associations  more  powerful.  Men  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  a  great  personage  have  found  themselves 
whoUy  unable  to  articulate  a  word.     The  Ideas  of 
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Power  and  Dignity,  with  all  their  associates  of  terror 
and  of  hope,  were  called  up  in  such  irresistible  asso- 
ciation by  the  presence  of  him  who  was  clothed  with 
them ;  that  the  ideas  necessary  to  the  articulation  of 
words  were  excluded,  and  the  power  of  speaking  was 
lost. 

We  have  now  established,  by  an  ample  Induction, 
that  the  action  of  muscles  follows,  as  an  effect  its 
cause  ;  first,  upon  sensations  ;  secondly,  upon  Ideas. 
The  language  which  Professor  Stewart  has  applied  to 
a  similar  case,  is  perfectly  applicable  here.  "  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said,  that  these  observations  only  prove  the 
possibility,  that  our  muscular  contractions  may  be  all 
performed  by  sensations  and  Ideas.  But,  if  this  be 
admitted,  nothing  more  can  well  be  required ;  for, 
surely,  if  these  phenomena  are  clearly  explicable,  from 
the  known  and  acknowledged  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  devise  a  new  principle, 
on  purpose  to  account  for  them."* 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  conclusion  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  common  belief  upon  the  subject.  It 
ajjpears  to  me  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  language 
of  the  advocates  for  what  is  called  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  to  admit,  that  the  action  of  the  muscle  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  Idea ;  and  that  our  power  of 
willing  consists  in  the  power  of  calling  into  existence 
the  appropriate  Idea ;  that  the  power  of  the  will  is 
not  immediate  over  the  muscle,  but  over  the  Idea. 

The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Reid,  though 
not  remarkable  for  their  precision,  seem  fuUy  to  justify 
this  Inference. 

*  Elements  of  the  Philosoj)hy  of  the  Human  Mind.  Chap.  ii. 
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"  Fi7\st^  every  act  of  will  must  have  an  object.  He 
that  wills,  must  will  something ;  and  that  which  he 
wills  is  called  the  object  of  his  volition.  As  a  man 
cannot  think  without  thinking  of  something,  nor  re- 
member without  remembering  something,  so  neither 
can  he  will  without  willing  something.  Every  act  of 
will,  therefore,  must  have  an  object ;  and  the  person 
who  wills  must  have  some  conception,  more  or  less 
distinct  of  what  he  wills. 

"  A  second  observation  is,  that  the  immediate  object 
of  will  must  be  some  action  of  our  own." 

There  are  two  assertions  here  which  demand  our 
attention  ;  1,  that  what  is  willed  is  an  action  of  our 
own  ;  2,  that  to  such  will  a  conception,  that  is,  an 
Idea,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  this  action  of  ours,  is 
indispensable. 

He  adduces  some  particulars,  in  illustration,  which 
impart  something  more  of  precision  to  his  meaning. 

"  A  healthy  child,  some  hours  after  its  birth,  feels 
the  sensation  of  hunger,  and,  if  applied  to  the  breast, 
sucks  and  swallows  its  food  very  perfectly.  We  have 
no  reason  to  think,  that  before  it  ever  sucked,  it  has 
any  conception  of  that  complex  operation,  or  how  it  is 
performed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be 
said  that  it  wills  to  suck."  It  appears,  from  this 
example,  that  the  muscular  actions,  which  are  per- 
formed by  Sensation,  Dr.  Reid  distinguishes  from 
those,  which  he  calls  voluntary  ;  that  he  denominates 
voluntary,  those  only  which  are  performed  by  Ideas. 
It  also  appears  fully,  from  the  example,  that  the  Idea 
of  the  action  willed,  which  he  considers  the  founda- 
tion of  volition,  must,  in  aU  cases,  be  subsequent  to 
the  performance  of  the  act  by  Sensation ;  in  other 
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words,  that  the  idea  cannot  exist  but  in  consequence 
of  the  sensation. 

What  has  yet  been  advanced,  however,  is  not  a  full 
explanation  of  the  subject.  For,  after  it  is  admitted 
that  the  motion  of  the  muscles  is,  in  all  cases,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  appropriate  Idea,  there  is  still 
one  class  which  all  men  agree  to  call  involuntary  y 
another  which  many  contend  are  voluntary.  It  now 
remains  that  we  inquire  wherein  the  difference  consists. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  established  by  the  mere 
statement,  and  which  goes  a  certain  way  towards  the 
solution  of  the  question.  Since  the  action  of  the 
muscles  follows  upon  the  existence  of  the  Idea,  what- 
ever calls  up  the  Idea  produces  the  action.  The 
Question,  then,  may  be  resolved  into  these  two  :  In 
what  manner  is  the  Idea  called  up  in  cases  called  in- 
voluntary ?  In  what  maimer  is  it  called  up  in  those 
called  voluntary  ? 

In  the  cases  called  not  voluntary,  I  doubt  not,  it 
will  be  easily  admitted,  that  the  Idea  is  raised  in  the 
way  of  ordinary  association,  by  a  preceding  Sensation, 
or  Idea.  In  the  yawning  which  proceeds  from  the 
sight  of  another  person  yawning,  the  idea  is  called  up 
by  a  Sensation.  In  the  laughter  which  is  excited 
either  by  ideas  suggested  to  us  from  without,  or  ideas 
which  spring  up  in  our  associated  trains,  the  idea  which 
is  proximate  to  the  muscular  action  is,  of  course,  called 
ujD  by  an  Idea. 

There  appears  no  circumstance  by  which  the  cases 
caUed  voluntary  are  distinguished  from  the  involun- 
tary, except  that  in  the  voluntary  there  exists  a 
Desire.  Shedding  tears  at  the  hearing  of  a  tragic 
story,  we  do  not  desire  to  weep :  laughing  at  the  recital 
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of  a  comic  story,  we  do  not  desire  to  laiigh/^  But 
when  we  elevate  the  arm  to  ward  off  a  blow,  we  desire 
to  lift  the  arm ;  when  we  turn  the  head  to  look  at 
some  attractive  object,  we  desire  to  move  the  head.  I 
believe  that  no  case  of  voluntary  action  can  be  men- 
tioned, in  which  it  would  not  be  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression, to  call  the  action  desired. 

We  have  already  examined  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Desire.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  appHed  to  pleasurable 
sensations  ;  to  exemption  from  painful  sensations ; 
and  to  the  causes  of  them.  We  have  also  seen,  and 
to  the  present  purpose  this  is  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance, that  when  the  word  desire  is  applied  to  the 
cause  of  a  sensation,  or  of  an  exemption  from  a  sen- 
sation, it  is  employed  in  a  figurative,  or  metaphorical, 
not  in  a  direct  sense.  Few  of  our  actions  can  be  called 
pleasurable  sensations ;  or  exemption  from  painful ; 
in  propriety  of  language  perhaps  none.  Our  actions 
are  causes  of  those  two  classes  of  events ;  and  on  that 
account  are  called,  but  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
objects  of  desire. 

In  a  voluntary  action,  then,  we  recognise  two  Ideas  ; 
first,  the  idea  of  the  sensation  or  exemption,  which  two, 
for  shortness,  we  shall  call  by  one  name.  Pleasure ; 
secondly,  the  idea  of  an  action  of  our  own  as  the  cause 
of  the  pleasure.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  how  the  Idea 
of  a  pleasure  should  excite  the  Idea  of  the  action 
which  is  the  cause  of  it ;  and  how,  when  the  Idea 
exists,  the  action  should  follow. 

®^  These  are  emotional  and  not  volitional  manifestations. 
They  are  the  natural  signs,  expression,  or  embodiment  of  a 
feeling,  as  feeling,  and  apart  from  the  power  to  move  the  will, 
which  is  a  separate  fact. — B. 
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We  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  pleasure,  as  effect, 
associated  with  the  Idea  of  an  act  of  our  own,  as  its 
cause,  is  one  of  the  cases  of  motive.  In  the  preceding 
paragraph  it  seems  also  to  be  one  of  the  cases  of  will. 
It  may  then  be  asked,  if  the  will  is,  or  is  not,  any 
thine:  different  from  the  motive  ? 

The  course  pursued  by  the  mind  in  devising  and 
executing  a  train  of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  end,  has  been  often  described.  The  End ;  that  is, 
the  advantage  or  pleasure  desired ;  is  the  first  thing 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  mind  ;  the  step  nearest  to 
the  end  in  the  process  of  attainment,  is  the  second ; 
the  step  immediately  preceding  that  is  the  third;  and 
so  on,  to  the  step  at  which  the  process  of  exec*ition 
must  begin.  Thus,  suppose  the  pleasure  of  hving 
in  a  handsome  house  is  the  end;  the  apartments,  and 
furniture,  and  accommodations  of  such  a  mansion  is 
the  nearest  step  ;  the  one  immediately  preceding  that 
is  the  building  and  furnishing  it ;  the  one  preceding 
that,  the  employing  an  architect  and  upholsterer ;  the 
one  preceding  that,  the  finding  the  money.  Such  is 
the  order  in  which  the  mind  proceeds  from  the  primary 
conception  of  the  End  through  the  requisite  series  of 
means.  The  order  of  execution  is  directly  the  reverse. 
It  begins  where  the  other  ends,  and  ends  where  the 
other  begins.  If  the  person  we  have  supposed  pro- 
ceeds to  the  execution  of  his  plan,  his  first  step  is,  to 
find  the  money,  his  next  to  provide  the  architect,  and 
so  on  from  step  to  step,  till  he  places  liimself  in  the 
pleasurable  situation  he  originally  contemplated. 

There  is  this  double  operation  in  what  we  may  call 
the  formation  and  execution  of  motives.  The  first 
association  starts  from  the  pleasure.     The  idea  of  the 
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pleasure  is  associated  with  its  immediate  cause,  that 
cause  with  its  cause,  and  so  on,  till  it  reaches  that  act 
of  ours  which  is  the  opposite  end  of  the  train.  The 
process  may  stop  here,  and  in  that  case  the  motive 
does  not  excite  to  action.  If  it  excites  to  action,  the 
process  is  exactly  reversed.  In  the  first  process  of 
association,  the  pleasure  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain, 
the  action  the  last ;  in  the  second  process,  the  action 
is  the  first,  the  pleasure  the  last.  When  the  first  pro- 
cess only  is  performed,  the  association  is  called  motive. 
When  the  second  is  performed  it  is  called  will. 

A  difiiculty,  however,  presents  itself  The  first 
process  terminates  in  an  Idea  of  the  action.  The 
second  process  commences  with  an  idea  of  the  action. 
The  Idea  of  the  action  is  thus  excited  twice.  But 
the  first  time  it  is  not  followed  by  the  action ;  the 
second  time  it  is.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  supposed  constancy  of  connexion  between  the 
muscular  action  and  the  Idea  which  produces  it  ? 
The  difiiculty  is  solved  by  observing,  that  the  phrase, 
"  Idea  of  the  action,"  has  two  meanings.  There  are 
two  Ideas,  very  difierent  from  one  another,  to  both  of 
which  we  give  the  name,  "  Idea  of  the  action."  Of 
these  Ideas,  one  is  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
action,  and  is  always  a  very  obvious  Idea.  The  other 
is  the  copy  of  those  internal  sensations  which  origi- 
nally called  the  muscles  into  action,  to  which,  fi^om 
habit  of  not  attending  to  them,  we  have  lost  the  power 
of  attending.  This  last  is  by  no  means  an  obvious 
Idea.  And  the  mind  passes  from  it  so  quickly,  intent 
upon  the  action  which  is  its  result,  that  it  is  almost 
always  swallowed  up  in  the  mass  of  association.  It 
constitutes,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 

VOL.   IL  A  A 
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stances  of  that  class  of  links  in  a  chain,  which,  how 
important  soever  to  the  existence  of  the  chain,  are 
passed  over  so  rapidly,  that  the  existence  of  them  is 
hardly  ever  recognised. 

This  last  Idea  alone,  is  that  upon  which  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  is  consequent.  In  the  process 
of  association  which  we  call  the  motive,  as  described 
above,  the  first  of  the  two  above-mentioned  ideas  of 
the  action,  that  of  its  outward  appearance,  is  the  idea 
excited.  If  the  association  stops  there,  the  motive  is 
inoperative;  if  the  association  does  not  stop  there,  but 
the  idea  of  the  outv^ard  appearance  of  the  action,  calls 
up  that  other,  the  idea  of  the  internal  feelings  of  the 
action,  the  motive  is  then  operative,  and  we  are  said 

TO  WILL. 

If  we  are  asked,  how  an  Idea,  as  that  of  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  an  act,  should  at  one  time  excite 
an  idea,  as  that  of  the  internal  feelings  of  the  act,  at 
another  time  not  excite  it,  we  can  only  refer  to  the 
laws  of  association,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained. We  know  there  are  certain  cases  of  associa-- 
tion,  so  strong,  that  the  one  Idea  never  exists  without 
calling  up  the  other.  We  know  there  are  other  cases 
in  which  an  Idea  sometimes  does,  and  sometimes 
does  not,  call  up  such  or  such  an  Idea.  Sometimes  it 
is  easy  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  variety ;  sometimes 
difficult."^ 

I    *'  This  analysis  of  the  power  of  the  Will  over  muscular 
faction  is  substantially  that  of  Hartley,  though  more  clearly 
fand  forcibly  stated,  and  more  amply  illustrated.     In  the  field 
of  mental  philosophy  this  is  the  point  at  which  Hartley  ap- 
proached nearest  to  the  most  advanced  thoughts  of  his  sue- 
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II.  But  even  when  it  is  admitted  that  all  mus- 
cular contraction  is  the  effect  of  association,  in  the 
way  which  we  have  described,  there  are  other  pheno- 

cessors,    and   left  least  for  them  to  do  beyond   the  task   of 
commentators  and  defenders. 

The  doctrine  of  Hartley  on  the  Will  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  propositions.  1.  AlL_pur  voluntary  movementsi 
were  originally  automatic  :  meaning  by  automatic,  involuntary, 
and  excited  directly  by  sensations  2.  When  a  sensation  has 
the  power  of  exciting  a  given  muscular  action,  the  idea  of 
that  sensation,  if  sufficiently  vivid,  will  excite  it  likewise.  3. 
The  idea  of  the  sensation  which  excites  an  automatic  action 
of  the  muscles,  persists  during  the  action,  and  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  it  by  contiguity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  itself, 
in  its  turn,  excited  by  any  vividly  recalled  idea  of  the  muscular 
act.  4.  The  following  is  what  takes  place  in  voluntary 
motion.  The  idea  of  the  end  we  desire,  excites  by  association 
the  idea  of  the  muscular  act  which  would  procure  it  for  j^s. 
The  idea  of  this  muscular  act  excites,  bv  association,  the  idea 
of  the  sensation  which  originally  excited  the  same  muscular 
action  automatically.  And  lastly,  the  idea  of  this  sensation 
excites  the  action,  as  the  sensation  itself  would  have  done. 
5.  These  associations  being  formed  gradually,  and  progres- 
sively strengthened  by  repetition,  this  gives  us  the  explana- 
tion of  the  gradual  and  slow  process  whereby  we  gain  what  is 
called  command  of  our  muscles  ;  i.e.  the  process  by  which  the 
actions,  originally  produced  automatically  by  sensations,  come 
10  be  produced,  and  at  last,  to  be  easily  and  rapidly  produced, 
by  the  ideas  of  the  different  pleasurable  ends  to  which  those 
nciuscular  actions  are  the  means.  6.  In  this  chain  of  associa- 
tion, as  is  so  often  the  case  in  chains  of  association,  the  links 
which  are  no  otherwise  interesting  to  us  than  by  introducing 
,  other  links,  gradually  drop  out  of  consciousness,  being,  after 
many  repetitions,  either  forgotten  as  soon  as  felt,  or  altogether 
thrown  out ;  the  latter  being  the  supposition  which  Hartley 
apparently  favours.     The  link  that  consists  in  the  idea  of  the 

A  A  2 
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mena  to  be  accounted  for.  We  may  still  be  reasonably 
called  upon  to  explain  the  power  which  the  mind  ap- 
pears  to   possess  over  its  associations.      There  is  a 

internal  sensations  which  excited  the  muscular  action  when  it 
was  still  automatic,  being  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  series,  is  probably  the  first  which  we  cease  to  be  aware 
of.  When  the  succession  of  the  ideas  has  become,  by  frequent 
repetition,  extremely  prompt,  rapid,  and  certain,  another  link 
tends  to  disappear,  namely,  the  ideas  of  the  muscular  feelings 
that  accompany  the  act.  A  practised  player,  for  example,  on 
a  keyed  instrument,  becomes  less  and  less  conscious  of  the 
motions  of  his  fingers,  until  there  at  last  remains  nothing  in 
his  consciousness  to  shew  that  the  muscular  acts  do  not  arise 
without  any  intermediate  links,  from  the  purpose,  i.e.  the  idea 
in  his  mind,  which  made  him  begin  playing.  At  this  stage 
the  muscular  motion,  which,  from  automatic,  had  become 
voluntary,  has  become,  from  voluntary,  what,  in  Hartley's 
phraseology,  is  called  secondarily  automatic;  and  it  seems  to 
be  his  opinion  that  the  ideas  which  have  disappeared  from  con- 
sciousness, or  at  all  events  from  memory,  have  not  been  (as 
maintained  by  Stewart)  called  up,  and  immediately  afterwards 
forgotten,  but  have  ceased  to  be  called  up  ;  being,  as  it  were, 
leapt  over  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  succeeding  links  rush 
into  consciousness 

This  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  is  adopted,  and  more  fully 
worked  out,  by  the  author  of  the  Analysis.  He  proves,  by 
many  examples,  that  sensations  excite  muscular  actions ;  that 
ideas  excite  muscular  actions  ;  and  that,  when  a  sensation  has 
power  to  excite  a  particular  muscular  action,  the  idea  of  the 
sensation  tends  to  do  the  same.  It  is  true  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  what  he  presents  as  instances  of  muscular  action 
excited  by  sensations,  are  cases  in  which  both  the  sensation 
and  the  muscular  action  are  probably  joint  effects  of  a  physical 
cause,  a  stimulus  acting  on  the  nerves.  This  misapprehension 
by  the  author  reaches  its  extreme  point  when  he  declares 
traumatic  tetanus  to  be  produced  not  by  the  wound  but  by 
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distinction  in  the  trains  of  the  mind  which  is  observed 
by  every  body.  Some  trains,  as  those  in  dreams,  in 
dehrium,  in  frenzy,  are  supposed  to  proceed  according 

the  pain  of  the  wound  ;  and  cramps  to  be  produced  by  sensa- 
tions, instead  of  merely  producing  them.  But  the  error  is 
quite  immaterial  to  the  theory  of  the  Will ;  the  two  supposi- 
tions being  equivalent,  as  a  foundation  for  the  power  which 
the  idea  of  the  muscular  sensation  acquires  over  the  muscular 
action.  Whether  the  sensation  is  the  cause  of  the  automatic 
action,  or  its  effect,  or  a  joint  effect  of  the  cause  which  produces 
it — on  all  these  hypotheses  the  sensation  and  the  action  are 
conjoined  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  so  close  an  association 
by  contiguity  that  the  idea  of  the  sensation  becomes  capable 
of  exciting  the  action.  This  being  conceded,  it  follows,  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  association,  that  whatever  recals  the  idea  of 
the  sensation,  tends,  through  the  idea,  to  produce  the  action. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  so  closely  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  muscular  sensation,  as  the  idea  of  the  muscular 
act  itself,  such  as  it  appears  to  outward  observation.  What- 
ever, therefore,  calls  up  strongly  the  idea  of  the  act,  is  likely 
to  call  up  the  idea  of  the  accompanying  muscular  sen- 
sation, and  so  produce  the  act.  But  the  idea  of  the  act  is 
called  up  strongly  by  anything  which  makes  us  desire  to  per- 
form it ;  that  is,  by  an  association  between  it  as  a  means,  and 
any  coveted  pleasure  as  an  end.  The  act  is  thus  produced  by 
our  desire  of  the  end  ;  that  is  (according  to  the  author's  theory 
of  desire)  by  our  idea  of  the  end,  when  pleasurable;  which,  if 
an  end,  it  must  be.  The  pleasurable  association  may  be 
carried  over  from  the  ultimate  end  to  the  idea  of  the  muscular 
act,  through  any  number  of  intermediate  links,  consisting  of 
the  successive  operations,  probably  in  themselves  indifferent, 
by  which  the  end  has  to  be  compassed  ;  but  this  transfer  is 
strictly  coufurmable  to  the  laws  of  association.  When  the 
pleasurable  association  has  reached  the  muscular  act  itself, 
and  has  caused  it  to  be  desired,  the  series  of  effects  terminates 
in  the  production  of  the  act.     What  has  now  been  described 
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to  tlie  established  laws  of  association  without  any 
direction  from  the  mind.  Other  trains ;  a  piece  of 
reasoning,  for  example;  any  process  of  thought, 
directed  to  an  end  ;  are  considered  as  wholly  under 
the  guidance  of  the  mind.  The  guidance  of  the  mind 
is  but  another  name  for  the  will.  And  thus  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  will  is  not  association,  but  something 
which  controuls  association. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  solution  of  this  diiEculty. 
It  can  be  supposed  that  the  will  controuls  association, 
fin  only  one  of  two  ways  ;  either,  by  calling  up  an  Idea, 
|independently  of  association  ;  or,  by  making  an  Idea 
I  call  up,  not  the  Idea  which  would  follow  it  sponta- 
[neously,  but  some  other  Idea. 

The  first  supposition,  that  an  Idea  can  be  called  up 
by  the  will,  is  relinquished  by  the  common  consent 
of  philosophers. 

We  cannot  will  without  willino-  somethins: ;  and  in 
willing  we  must  have  an  Idea  of  the  thing  willed.  If 
we  will  an  Idea,  therefore,  we  must  have  the  Idea.. 
The  Idea  does  not  remain  to  be  called  up.  It  is 
called  up  already.  To  say  that  we  will  to  have  an 
Idea,  when  we  abeady  have  it,  is  a  mere  absurdity." 

is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  whole  of  what  takes  place 
in  any  voluntary  action  of  the  muscles.  At  the  close  of  the 
chapter  we  shall  consider  whether  there  is  any  part  of  the 
facts,  for  which  this  theory  does  not  sufficiently  account.— ii'd 
^*  What  we  have  in  mind  when  we  will  to  rememher  any- 
thing, is  of  course  not  the  thing  to  be  remembered,  but  some 
collateral,  or  something  to  determine  our  search  for  it.  We 
will  to  remember  an  opinion  found  in  a  certain  book.  We 
have  not  in  our  mind  the  actual  opinion  sought ;  what  we 
have  in  mind  is  the  book,  and  portion  of  the  book,  and  the 
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llie  second  supposition  is,  that  will  can  prevent  an 
Idea  from  calling  up  one  idea,  make  it  call  up  another  ; 
prevent  its  calling  up  the  Idea  which  would  have 
followed  it  spontaneously,  make  it  call  up  the  Idea 
which  the  mind  is  in  quest  of. 

The  first  question  is,  how  the  will,  or  the  mind 
willing,  can  prevent  an  Idea  from  calling  up  another. 
We  know  that  this  is  wholly  impossible  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  association  is  strong.  We  cannot 
think  of  colour  without  thinking  of  extension ;  we 
cannot  think  of  the  word  bread  without  thinking  of 
its  meaning.  It  can  be  supposed  that  we  have  such 
power  in  those  cases  only  in  which  an  Idea  has  not 
an  inseparable  association  with  the  idea  in  question, 
but  only  such  an  association  with  it  as  it  has  with 
many  others.  But  how  is  it  that  we  can  hinder  an 
idea  which  has  those  associations,  from  calling  up  any 
of  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  associated  ?  How  can 
we  foresee  which  of  those  ideas  it  will  call  up  ?  And, 
if  we  do  foresee  that  it  will  call  up  the  idea  which  we 
desire  to  avoid,  it  follows  that  the  Idea  is  already  in 
our  mind.  There  seems,  therefore,  the  same  incon- 
gruity in  the  supposition  that  the  will  can  directly 
prevent,  as  that  it  can  directly  produce,  an  idea. 

If  the  mind,  then,  possesses  any  power  over  its 
trains,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  its  power  of  making 

subject  that  the  opinion  refers  to  ;  and  we  desiderate  the  filling 
up  of  the  blank  iu  our  present  ideas.  We  will  to  remember 
the  Greek  name  of  the  god,  called  by  the  Komans,Bacchas.  We 
have  in  mind  the  name  Bacchus,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
Greeks  had  a  different  name  for  the  god  ;  we  have  not  in  our 
nnnd  ihat  name;  and  we  put  forth  an  effort  of  recollection  to 
arrive  at  it. — ji. 
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an  idea  call  up  other  ideas  than  those  which  it  would 
spontaneously  excite.  And  if  it  possesses  this  power, 
it  possesses  that  also  of  excluding  ideas  which  would 
otherwise  exist ;  since  a  new  train  of  associations 
must  take  its  origin  from  the  state  of  consciousness 
thus  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  in  this,  if  in  any 
thing,  that  the  power  of  willing  consists. 

We  are,  however,  immediately  encountered  by  the 
question.  If  the  mind  cannot  will  an  Idea,  what 
power  does  it  possess  of  introducing  any  idea  into  a 
train,  but  such  as  comes  of  its  own  accord  ?  If  it 
has  the  idea,  it  is  in  the  train  already.  If  it  has  it 
not,  what  can  it  do  in  order  to  obtain  it  ?  There  is 
the  existing  train ;  but  how  can  that  be  made  any 
thing  but  what  it  is ;  or  have  any  associations  but 
those  which  are  already  established  ? 

In  cases  where  language  is  too  imperfect  to  ensure 
the  conveyance  of  definite  ideas,  there  is  an  advantage 
in  particular  instances.  There  are  two  familiar  pro- 
cesses, which  are  commonly  adduced  as  examples  of 
the  power  which  the  mind  exercises  over  its  trains. 
The  one  is,  the  endeavour  to  recollect  something 
we  do  not  remember.  The  other  is,  the  process  of 
attention. 

When  anything  is  remembered,  the  idea  of  the 
thing  is  always  in  the  mind  along  with  certain  asso- 
ciations. In  recollection,  therefore,  the  object  is 
attained  by  the  excitement  of  this  idea.  Sometimes 
the  effort  which  we  make  is  successful ;  sometimes  it 
is  not.  We  are  said  to  will  to  recollect ;  but  this  is 
obviously  an  improper  expression.  To  recollect  is  to 
call  up  an  Idea.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
is  not  within  the  province  of  will.     When  it  is  said 
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that  we  will  to  recollect,  the  meaning  only  is,  that  we 
desire  to  recollect. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  inquired,  what  here  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Desire.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  a  term  applied  to  Pleasure,  or  the  Cause  of 
Pleasure.  The  idea,  in  this  instance,  which  the 
mind  is  in  quest  of,  is  desired.  But  why  desired  i 
As  Pleasure  ;  or  the  Cause  of  Pleasure  ?  As  Cause, 
we  may  reply,  in  all  instances.  The  idea  is  wanted 
for  some  purpose  or  end.  In  that  End  the  pleasure 
is  involved. 

The  End  is  thus  a  pleasurable,  that  is,  an  interest- 
ing. Idea.  But  it  is  in  the  character  of  interesting 
ideas,  to  dwell  in  the  mind.  The  meaning  is,  that 
they  are  easily  called  up  by  other  ideas ;  and,  thus, 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  them.  A 
young  man  in  love,  is  said  to  be  engrossed  with  the 
idea  of  his  mistress.  No  sooner  has  her  idea  suggested 
another  idea,  that  is,  given  place  to  it,  than  her  idea  is 
again  suggested  by  another,  and  so  on,  continually. 
The  man,  who  is  to  be  executed  to-morrow,  can  think 
of  nothing  but  the  terrible  event  which  is  approaching. 
It  can  be  banished,  hardly  for  an  instant.  Every 
thing  serves  to  recall  it ;  and  along  with  it  a  rush  of 
ideas  of  the  most  painful  description.  There  is  no 
law  of  association  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  pleasurable  and  painful  ideas  call 
up  trains  of  great  complexity,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  themselves  are  excited  by  almost  every 
idea  which  enters  the  mind. 

When  we  endeavour,  therefore,  to  recollect  any 
thing,  the  pleasurable  idea,  the  purpose  or  end,  pre- 
dominates in  the  mind,  and  gives  birth  to  those  asso- 
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ciations,  which  are  called  the  effort  of  recollection. 
The  idea  songlit  after,  is  sought  as  a  means  to  this 
end.  Till  that  idea  is  recalled,  the  Idea  of  the  end, 
that  is,  an  unsatisfied  desire,  exists,  and  calls  up  one 
circumstance  after  another,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  Idea  which  is  sought  after.  If  these  cir- 
cumstances do  not  recall  the  idea ;  the  feeling  of 
unsatisfied  desire  still  continues.  The  feeling  of 
unsatisfied  desire,  accompanying  successive  cases  of 
association,  constitutes  the  feeling  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  effort  of  recollection.  And  the  Idea  of 
the  End,  perpetually  calling  up  the  idea  of  the  absence 
of  what  is  wanted,  as  the  means  to  that  end,  and 
hence  calling  up  in  close  association  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  that  unknown  something,  con- 
stitutes the  feeling  which  we  call  casting  about,  for 
the  unknown  Idea.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  fuU, 
though  summary  account  of  the  mental  process,  or 
succession  of  ideas,  which  takes  place  when  we  endea- 
vour to  recall  a  forgotten  idea. 

(The  other  process,  through  which  the  mind  is 
supposed  to  influence  its  trains,  is  Attention.  We 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  attending,  or  not  attending 
to  any  object ;  by  whicli  is  meant,  that  we  can  Will 
to  attend  to  it,  or  not  to  attend.  By  attending  to  an 
object,  we  give  it  the  opportunity  of  exciting  all  the 
ideas  with  which  it  is  associated.  By  not  attending 
to  it  we  deprive  it  of  more  or  less  of  that  opportunity. 
And  if  the  will  has  this  power  over  every  idea  in  a 
train,  it  has  thence  a  power,  which  may  be  called 
unlimited,  over  the  train. 

What  remains,  therefore,  to  complete  this  inquiry, 
is,  to  point  out  the  real  process,  on  which  the  name 
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ATTENTION  is  ill  this  manner  bestoAved.  The  exposi- 
tion has  been  substantially  given  by  preceding 
writers.  But  it  is  desirable,  if  it  be  in  our  power,  to 
set  forth  the  several  steps  of  the  process  a  little  more 
distinctly  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

At  first  sight,  the  objects  of  attention  seem  to  be 
infinite.     When  traced  to  their  sources,  however,  it  is 
found,  that  they  are  of  two  species  only.     We  attend| 
to  Sensations  ;  we  attend  to  Ideas  ;  and  there  is  nojl 
other  object  of  our  attention. 

For  the  present  purpose,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  important  distinction  we  have 
already  noticed,  between  the  class  of  indifferent  sen- 
sations, and  the  class  of  pleasurable  or  painful,  which 
we  may  call,  by  one  name,  interesting,  sensations. 
Uninteresting  sensations  are  never,  for  their  own 
sakes,  an  object  of  attention.  If  ever  they  become 
objects  of  attention,  it  is  when  they  are  considered  as 
causes,  or  signs,  of  interesting  sensations. 

A  painful  or  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  a  peculiar 
state  of  mind.  A  man  knows  it,  only  by  having  it ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  by  words  he  can  convey  his 
feeling  to  others.  The  effort,  however,  to  convey  the 
idea  of  it,  has  given  occasion  to  various  forms  of  ex- 
pression, all  of  which  are  greatly  imperfect.  The 
state  of  mind  under  a  pleasurable  or  painful  sensa- 
tion is  such,  that  we  say,  the  sensation  engrosses  the 
mind  ;  but  this  really  means  no  more  than  that  it  i?  a 
painful  or  pleasurable  sensation  ;  and  that  such  a  sen- 
sation is  a  state  of  mind  very  different  from  an  in- 
different sensation.  The  phrase,  engrossing  the 
mind,  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  the  word  Attention. 
A  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation  is  said  to  fix  the 
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Attention  of  the  Mind.  But  if  any  man  tries  to 
satisfy  himself  what  it  is  to  have  a  painful  sensation, 
and  what  it  is  to  attend  to  it,  he  will  find  little  means 
^of  distinguishing  them.  Having  a  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful sensation,  and  attending  to  it,  seem  not  to  be  two 
bhings,  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  feeling  a 
pain  is  attending  to  it ;  and  attending  to  it  is  feeling 
it.  The  feeling  is  not  one  thing,  the  attention 
another ;  the  feeling  and  the  attention  are  the  same 
thing. 

An  objector  may  appeal  to  certain  cases,  in  which 
one  sensation  of  the  pleasurable  or  painful  kind  seems 
to  be  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  by  another.  Thus,  in 
the  agony  of  the  gout,  or  toothache,  the  uneasiness  of 
some  local  cutaneous  inflammation  is  hardly  per- 
ceived. The  case  here  is  that  of  two  uneasy  sensations, 
one  slight,  the  other  intense.  According  to  the  sup- 
position, that  attention  is  but  a  name  given  to  the 
having  of  an  interesting  sensation,  what  ought  to 
happen  in  this  case  is  that  precisely  which  does 
liappen.  The  stronger  sensation  is,  the  stronger 
attention.  And  that  the  feebler  sensation  merges 
itself  in  the  stronger,  and  is  lost  in  it,  is  matter  of 
common  and  obvious  experience.  Thus  we  are  every 
instant,  as  long  as  we  are  awake,  shutting  and  open- 
ing our  eyelids.  We  are,  therefore,  alternately  in - 
light  and  darkness.  But  as  the  light  is  the  stronger 
sensation  of  the  two,  we  have  the  sensation  of  light 
without  interruption.  Thus,  too,  if  a  stick  ignited  at 
one  end  is  ra])idly  turned  round  in  a  circle,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ignited  object  is  at  only  one 
part  of  the  circle  at  a  time,  and  all  the  other  parts  are 
in   darkness,    the  circle,   nevertheless,   assumes  the 
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appearance  of  being  wholly  ignited.  There  is  not  a 
more  striking  exemplification  of  this  law  than  what 
is  exhibited  by  the  comparison  of  oar  sleeping  and 
wakino;  thoughts.  In  dreams,  when  our  trains  are 
composed  of  Ideas,  unmixed  with  sensations,  the 
Ideas  have  so  much  vividness  as  to  be  taken  for  sen- 
sations.®' In  our  waking  trains,  sensations  and  ideas 
are  mixed  together ;  but  as  each  sensation  introduces 
many  ideas,  however  numerous  the  sensations  may  be, 
the  ideas  are  many  times  more  numerous.  Yet  such 
is  the  effect  of  the  more  vivid  to  obscure  the  less  vivid 
feeling,  that  our  day  does  not  appear  a  day  of  ideas, 
but  a  day  of  sensations. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  effect  which  is  thus 
produced  by  a  stronger  sensation  with  respect  to  a 
weaker,  or  by  sensations  with  respect  to  ideas,  is 
also  produced  by  one  idea  with  respect  to  another. 
Innumerable  cases   can  be   adduced  to   prove,   and, 

^^  The  author  makes  frequent  reference  to  dreams,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  seized  the  explanation  of  that 
obscure  phenomenon.  It  is  an  approximately  correct  state- 
ment of  one  circumstance  of  dreams,  that  the  Ideas  are  un- 
mixed with  sensations  ;  in  a  sound  slumber,  we  are  inaccessible 
to  the  sensations  of  the  five  senses.  We  are  not  equally  forti- 
fied against  the  organic  sensations,  as  those  of  digestion  and 
other  functions.  The  sensations  absent  are  a  very  important 
class,  as  regards  objective  or  outward  reality  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably their  absence,  as  competitors  on  this  ground,  that  allows 
the  ideas  to  swell  out  into  an  unnatural  and  illusory  promi- 
nence, as  if  they  alone  were  the  full  reality.  This  is  a  more 
probable  account  of  the  illusion,  than  the  circumstance  given 
in  the  text,  "the  greater  vividness"  of  the  monopolising  Ideas, 
although  that  too  is  a  fact,  and  may  tend  in  the  same 
direction. — B. 
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indeed,  it  forms  one  of  the  great  features  of  what  we 
call  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  that  Ideas,  by  their 
accumulation,  are  capable  of  acquiring  a  power, 
superior  to  that  of  sensations,  both  as  pleasure  and 
as  pain.  The  pleasures  of  Taste,  the  pleasures  of 
Intellectual  exertion,  the  pleasures  of  Virtue,  acquire 
when  duly  cultivated,  a  power  of  controlling  the  soli- 
citations of  appetite,  and  are  esteemed  a  more  valuable 
constituent  of  happiness  than  all  that  sense  can  im- 
mediately bestow. 

On  the  power  of  ideas,  as  the  stronger  feelings,  to 
swallow  up  sensations,  in  the  same  manner  as  stronger 
sensations  swallow  up  the  weaker,  some  decisive  ex- 
periments have  been  made.  The  wretches  who, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  were  made  tools  of  in  France, 
under  the  title  of  convuldonnaires,  to  carry  on  the 
purposes  of  Fanaticism,  were  so  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  certain  ideas,  being  persons  of  weak 
intellects  and  strong  imagination,  and  operated  upon 
by  men  skilled  in  the  ways  of  perverting  feeble 
understandings,  that  the  ideas  became  feelings  far 
more  potent  than  the  sensations ;  and  when  the 
bodies  of  the  frenzied  creatures  were  subjected  to 
operations  calculated  to  produce  the  most  intense 
sufferings,  they  denied  that  they  felt  any  thing,  and 
by  the  whole  of  their  demeanour  confirmed,  as  far  as 
it  could  confirm,  the  truth  of  their  asseverations. 
That  men  in  the  ardour  of  battle  receive  wounds  of  a 
serious  nature,  without  being  aware  of  them,  till 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  is  testified  upon  un- 
suspicious evidence. 

These  instances,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  form  no 
objection  to  our  conclusion,  that  the  attending  to  an 
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interesting  sensation,  and  the  havmg  tjie  sensation,    VW\i. 
arel&u^  two^jmrnes  jfo^^^ 

We  have  now  to  consider,  what  it  is,  to  attend  toj 
an  indifferent  sensation.  The  force  of  the  word  in- 
difiPerent  imphes,  that  an  indifferent  sensation  is  not 
an  object  of  attention  on  its  own  account.  If  it 
were  an  object  of  attention  on  its  own  account,  it 
would  not  be  indifferent.  If  it  is  regarded,  however, 
as  the  cause,  or  the  sign,  of  an  interesting  sensation, 
we  are  already  acquamted  with  the  process  which 
takes  place.  The  idea  of  the  interesting  sensation  is 
immediately  associated  with  it ;  the  state  of  consci- 
ousness then  is  not  an  indifferent  sensation  merely  ; 
it  is  a  sensation  and  an  idea  in  union.  The  idea  be- 
sides is  an  interesting  idea,  that  of  a  pain  or  pleasure. 

The  union  of  an  interesting  idea,  with  an  indif- 
ferent sensation,  makes  a  compound  state  of  con- 
sciousness which,  as  a  whole,  is  interestmg.  As  the 
having  an  interesting  sensation,  and  the  attending  to 
it,  are  but  two  names  for  the  same  thing  ;  the  having 
a  sensation  rendered  interesting  by  association,  and 
the  attending  to  it,  cannot  be  regarded  as  two  different 
things.  In  the  first  case,  attention  is  merely  a  sen- 
sation of  a  particular  kind  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  merely 
an  association  of  a  particular  kind. 

We  have  now  to  shew  what  takes  place,  when  the 
attention,  to  use  the  common  language,  is  not  du^ected 
to  Sensations  but  Ideas. 

Ideas  are,  hke  sensations,  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  interesting,  or  not  interesting.  We  need  not 
repeat  what  has  been  so  often  said  respecting  the 
origin  and  composition  of  those  two  classes  of  Ideas, 
and  the  cause  of  their  difference. 
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An  indifferent  idea,  like  an  indifferent  sensation,  is, 
in  itself,  not  an  object  of  attention.  If  it  were  an 
object  of  attention,  it  would  not  be  indifferent ;  in 
other  words,  it  would  be  interesting.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
the  very  import  of  the  word  attention,  that  the  object 
of  it  is  interesting.  And  if  an  object  is  interesting  it 
must  be  so,  either  in  itself,  or  by  association. 

As  we  found  that  the  havinsf  an  interestinof  sensa- 
tion,  and  the  attending  to  that  sensation,  were  not 
two  distinguishable  states  of  consciousness,  but  one 
and  the  same  state  of  consciousness,  let  us  now 
observe,  as  carefully  as  we  can,  whether  the  having  an 
interesting  idea  is  a  state  of  consciousness,  which  can 
be  distinguished  from  attending  to  it,  or  whether 
they  are  not  merely  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 
When  the  young  man,  in  love,  has  the  idea  of  the^ 
womaii,  who  is  the  object  of  his  affections,  is  not 
attentionjnOTely^notJier  jvwdfor^^^  peculiar  nature 
of  the  Idea  ?  In  like  mannef^mvtFe  mind  of  the 
man,  who  is  to  be  executed  to-morro^,  the  idea  of 
the  terrible  event  before  him,  is  an  idea  in  the  very 
essence  "of  whicli  attention  is  involved.  Attention  is 
Jbut  another  name  for  the  interesting  character  of 
'the  idea. 

If  there  are  any  cases  to  which  an  objector's  ap- 
peal can  be  made,  they  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  resemble  those  which  we  considered  in  the 
case  of  sensation,  and  which  we  found  to  be  nothing 
more  than  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  a  stronger 
feeling  over  a  weaker ;  stronger,  either  by  its 
nature,  or  the  peculiar  cncumstances  of  the  moment. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  stay  to  propound  and  explain 
them. 
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It  only  remains  to  expound  the  case  in  which  an 
indifferent  Idea  becomes  interesting  by  association. 
It  cannot  do  so  in  any  other  way,  than  those  in  which 
it  appeared  that  an  indifferent  sensation  becomes  in- 
teresting. It  may  be  considered  as  the  cause,  or  the 
sign,  of  some  interesting  state  of  consciousness. 
When  that  which  is  interestinof  becomes  associated 
witli  that  which  is  uninteresting,  so  as  to  form  one 
compound  state  of  consciousness,  the  whole  is  in- 
teresting.    An  idea,  in  itself  indifferent,  associated| 

with  interestinof  ideas,  becomes  part  of  a  new  com-l 

...  .    fi 

pound  which,  as  a  whole,  is  interesting  :  and  an  in- 
teresting idea  existing,  and  an  interesting  idea 
attended  to,  are  ^only  two  names  for  the  same 
thins:. 

In  the  case  of  Ideas,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  sensa- 
tions, attention  to  an  interesting  Idea,  is  merely 
having  it ;  attention  to  an  indifferent  idea,  is 
merely  associating  with  it  some  idea  that  is  in- 
teresting. 

As  far  then,  as  attention  gives  us  power  over  the 
trains  of  our  ideas,  it  is  not  Will  which  gives  it  to 
us,  but  the  occurrence  of  interesting  sensations,  or 
ideas. 

There  is  not  any  of  the  phenomena,  which  are 
usually  appealed  to  as  the  great  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  its  trains,  which  this  mode 
of  exposition  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for.  We 
may  take  as  a  sufficient  exemplification  of  them  all, 
the  composition  of  a  Discourse  upon  any  important 
topic.  The  operation  of  the  mind  upon  such  an 
occasion  seems  to  consist  in  a  perpetual  selection ; 
that  is,  in  the  exercise  of  an  uninterrupted  power  over 
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the  trains  of  association.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
consists  of  that  peculinr  class  of  associations,  to  which 
we  give  the  names,  of  selection,  and  power. 

In  composing  a  Discourse,  a  man  has  some  end  in 
view.  It  is  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  that  the 
Discourse  is  undertaken.  If  every  thing  in  the  dis- 
course tends  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  the 
Discourse  is  said  to  be  coherent,  appropriate,  con- 
sistent. If  there  are  many  thiags  in  it  which  have 
no  tendency,  or  but  little  tendency,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end,  the  discourse  is  said  to  be 
rambling,  and  incoherent. 

This  is  a  case,  the  exposition  of  which  corresponds 
very  much  with  that  which  we  have  already  explained ; 
the  endeavour  to  recollect  a  forgotten  Idea.  In  that 
case,  the  existence  of  an  interesting  idea  calls  up  a 
variety  of  cu^cumstances,  that  is,  a  variety  of  ideas  ; 
and  it  very  often  happens,  that  the  idea  which  is 
sought  for,  is  called  up  among  them. 

In  this  case,  what  the  seeker  has  occasion  for,  is 
a  single  Idea  ;  a  single  idea  accomplishes  the  end  he 
has  in  view.  In  the  case  of  the  composer  of  a  dis- 
course a  great  many  ideas  are  wanted.  His  end  can- 
not be  attained  by  one  or  a  few.  But  his  proceeding 
is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  in  regard  to  his  many 
Ideas,  as  that  of  the  man  w^ho  desires  to  recollect  in 
regard  to  his  single  Idea.  He  knows  there  are  a 
number  of  ideas,  connected  with  the  end  he  has  in 
view,  which  he  can  employ  for  his  purpose,  provided 
he  can  call  them  up.  How  they  are  called  up,  after 
the  practice  we  have  had  in  those  solutions,  requires 
but  little  explanation.  Tlie  end  in  view  is  an  in- 
teresting Idea.    It  is,  at  the  time,  the  prevalent  Idea. 
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It  is  that  by  which  the  man  is  stimulated  to  action. 
This  idea  calls  up  by  association  many  ideas  and 
trains  of  Ideas.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  pass, 
and  are  not  made  use  of  Others  are  detamed  and 
employed.  This  detaining  and  employing  is  all  that 
needs  to  be  explained.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  result 
as  the  recognition  of  the  forgotten  Idea,  in  the  case 
of  recollection. 

The  forgotten  Idea  is  an  Idea  associated,  as  cause, 
with  the  end  to  be  obtained  by  it,  as  its  effect.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  ideas  which  the  composer  of 
a  discourse  selects  out  of  the  multitudes,  which  the 
continual  suggestions  of  the  interesting  Idea  by 
which  he  is  actuated,  that  of  his  end,  brinof  before 
him.  The  greater  number  are  not  associated  with 
the  idea  of  his  end  as  cause  and  effect.  Some  amono- 
them  are.  These  immediately  suggest  the  use  to  be 
made  of  them  ;  and  thence,  by  the  regular  chains  of 
association,  the  operations  take  place. 

It  is  from  these  explanations,  also,  easy  to  see  what 
constitutes  the  difference  between  the  man  who  com- 
poses a  coherent,  and  the  man  who  composes  a 
rambling  discourse.  In  the  man  who  composes  the 
coherent  discourse,  the  main  Idea,  that  of  the  end  in 
view,  predominates,  and  controls  the  association,  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  process.  It  is  not  only  the  grand 
suggesting  principle,  which  sets  trains  of  the  ideas 
connected  with  itself  in  motion ;  but  it  is  the  grand 
selecting  principle.  As  ideas  rise  in  the  train,  this 
interesting  and  predominating  idea  stands  ready  to 
be  associated  as  effect  with  every  idea  in  the  train 
which  can  operate  as  cause;  it  so  associates  itself  wdth 
no  other ;  and  therefore  no  wrong  selection  is  made. 

B  B  2 
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If,  however,  it  does  not  thus  predominate  in  the  mind 
of  the  composer  of  the  discourse,  as  his  exclusive  end; 
if  it  gives  way  at  every  turn  to  some  other  end;  as 
the  idea  of  applause  from  some  lively  jest,  from  some 
gaudy  description,  from  some  florid  thought,  the 
selection  is  made  so  flir  upon  other  principles,  and  the 
object  of  the  discourse  is  forgotten.®^ 

^^  The  account  here  given  of  Attention,  though  full  of  in- 
s'TUCtive  matter,  I  cannot  consider  to  be  at  all  adequate.  When 
it  is  said  that  a  sensation,  by  reason  of  its  highly  pleasurable 
0'  painful  character,  engrosvses  the  mind,  more  is  meant  than 
merely  that  it  is  a  highly  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation. 
The  expression  means,  first,  that  when  a  sensation  is  highly 
pleasurable  or  painful,  it  ttnds,  more  or  less  strongly,  to  ex- 
clude from  consciousness  all  other  sensations  less  pleasurable 
or  painful  than  itself,  and  to  prevent  the  rising  up  of  any  ideas 
but  those  which  itself  recals  by  its  associations.  This  portion 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  is  noticed  by  the  author,  though  not 
sufficiently  prominent  in  his  theory.  But  there  is  another 
portion,  altogether  untouched  by  him.  Through  this  power 
which  the  sensation  has,  of  excluding  other  sensations  and 
ideas,  it  tends  to  prolong  its  own  existence;  to  make  us  con- 
tinue conscious  of  it,  from  the  absence  of  other  feelings  which 
if  they  were  present  would  either  prevent  us  from  feeling  it,  or 
would  make  us  feel  it  less  intensely  ;  which  is  called  diverting 
our  attention  from  it.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  a  pleasurable  or  painful  idea  tends  to  fix  the  attention. 
IWe  mean,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  have,  simultaneously  with  it, 
[any  other  sensation  or  idea ;  except  the  ideas  called  up  by 
itself,  and  which  in  turn  recal  it  by  association,  and  so 
keep  it  present  to  the  mind.  Becoming  thus  a  nearly  exclu- 
sive object  of  consciousness,  it  is  both  felt  with  greater  inten- 
sity, and  acquires  greater  power  of  calling  up,  by  association, 
other  ideas.  There  is  an  increase  both  in  the  multitude,  the 
intensity,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  ideas  it  suggests  ;  as  is 
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I  cannot  deem  it  necessary,  after  the  training  which 
we  now  have  had,  to  give  these  expositions  in  more 

always  the  case  when  the  suggesting  sensation  or  idea  is  in- 
creased in  intensity.  In  this  manner  a  sensation  which  gets 
possession  of  our  consciousness  because  it  is  already  intense, 
becomes,  by  the  fact  of  having  taken  possession,  still  more 
intense,  and  obtains  still  greater  control  over  the  subsequent 
train  of  our  thoughts.  And  these  also  are  precisely  the  effects 
which  take  place  when,  the  sensation  not  being  so  pleasurable 
or  painful  as  to  produce  them  of  itself,  or  in  other  words  to 
fix  the  attention,  we  fix  it  voluntarily.  All  this  is  as  true  of 
Ideas  as  of  Sensations.  If  a  thought  is  highly  painful,  or 
pleasurable,  it  tends  to  exclude  all  thoughts  which  have  no 
connexion  with  it,  and  which  if  aroused  would  tend  to  expel 
it — to  make  us  (as  we  say)  forget  the  pain  or  the  pleasure. 
By  thus  obtaining  exclusive  possession  of  the  mind,  the  plea- 
surable or  painful  thought  is  made  more  intense,  more  painful 
or  pleasurable ;  andj  as  is  the  nature  of  pains  and  pleasures, 
acquires,  in  consequence,  a  gi'eater  power  of  calling  up  whatever 
ideas  are  associated  with  it.  All  this  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  it  fixes  the  attention.  And  ideas  which  are  not  of  them- 
selves so  painful  or  pleasurable  as  to  fix  the  attention,  may 
have  it  fixed  on  tliem  by  a  voluntary  act.  In  other  words, 
the  will  has  power  over  the  attention. 

But  how  is  this  act  of  will  excited,  and  in  what  does  it  con- 
sist? On  this  point  the  author's  analysis  is  conclusive,  and 
admirable.  The  act,  like  other  voluntary  acts,  is  excited  by 
a  motive ;  by  the  desire  of  some  end,  that  is,  of  something 
pleasurable  ;  (including  in  the  word  pleasurable,  as  the  author 
does,  exemption  from  pain).  What  happens  is,  that,  the  idea 
on  which  we  are  said  to  fix  our  attention  not  being  of  itself 
sufficiently  pleasurable  to  fix  it  spontaneously,  we  form  an 
association  between  it  and  another  pleasurable  idea,  and  the 
result  then  is  that  the  attention  is  fixed.  This  is  the  true 
account  of  all  that  we  do  when  we  fix  our  attention  volun- 
tarily ;  there  is  no  other  possible  means  of  fixing  it.     It  thus 
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minute  detail.  But  it  seems  to  be  proper  to  notice, 
in  a  few  words,  the  explanation  which  they  afford  of 

appears,  that  the  fixing  of  attention  by  an  act  of  will  depends 
on  the  same  law,  as  the  fixing  it  by  the  natural  pleasant- 
ness or  painfulnetiS  of  the  idea.  Of  itself  the  idea  is  not 
pleasant  or  painful,  or  not  sufficiently  so  to  fix  the  attention  ; 
but  if  it  were  considerably  more  pleasant  or  painful  than  it  is, 
it  would  do  so.  It  becomes  considerably  more  pleasurable  by 
being  associated  with  the  motive — that  is,  by  a  fresh  associa- 
tion of  pleasure  with  it — and  the  attention  is  fixed.  This 
explanation  seems  complete. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  by  an  objector,  that  this  accounts 
only  for  the  case  in  which  the  voluntary  attention  flows  easy 
and  unimpeded,  almost  as  if  it  were  spontaneous;  when  the 
mere  perception  that  the  idea  is  connected  with  our  purpose — 
with  the  pleasurable  end  which  suggested  the  train  of  thought, 
at  once  and  without  difficulty  produces  tliat  exclusive  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind  with  it,  which  is  called  fixing  the  attention. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  mere  perception  of  its  connexion 
with  our  purpose  is  not  sufficient :  the  mind  still  wanders  from 
the  thought:  and  there  is  then  required  a  supplementary 
force  of  will,  in  aid  of  association  ;  an  effort,  which  expends 
energy,  and  is  often  both  painful  and  exhausting. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  what  takes  place  in  this  case.  The 
association  of  the  thought  with  the  pleasurable  end  in  view,  is 
sufficient  to  influence  the  attention,  but  not  sufficient  to  com- 
mand it.  The  will,  therefore,  has  to  be  called  in,  to  heighten 
the  effect.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  every  case,  the  will  is  called 
into  action  by  a  motive.  The  motive,  like  all  other  motives, 
IS  a  desire.  The  desire  must  be  either  the  same  desire  which 
was  already  felt,  but  made  more  effectual  than  before,  or 
another  desire  superadded  to  the  first.  The  former  case  pre- 
supposes the  latter  :  for  the  desire  which  was  not  sufficient  to 
fix  the  attention  firmly  on  that  which  is  the  means  to  its 
fulfilment,  cannot  be  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  voluntary  effort 
necessary  for  fixing  it  :   some  other  desire  must  come  to  its 
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the  phenomena  which  are  usually  named  the  power  or 
want  of  power  over  the  trains  of  the  ideas — in  a  still 

assistance.  What,  then,  is  this  other  desire  ?  The  question 
is  not  difficult.  The  present  is  one  of  the  complex  cases,  in 
which  we  desire  a  different  state  of  our  own  desires.  By  sup- 
position, we  do  not  care  enough  for  the  immediate  end,  that  is 
the  idea  of  it  is  not  sufficiently  pleasurable,  or  the  idea  of  its 
frustration  sufficiently  painful,  to  exert  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation required.  But  we  are  dissatisfied  with  this  infirmity 
of  our  desires  :  we  wish  that  we  cared  more  for  the  end  ;  we 
think  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  if  either  this  particular 
end,  or  our  ends  generally,  had  greater  command  over  our 
thoughts  and  actions  than  they  have.  There  is  thus  called  up, 
by  our  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  attention  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  the  idea  of  another  desirable  end — greater  vigour 
and  certainty  in  our  mental  operations.  That  idea  superadds 
itself  to  the  idea  of  the  immediate  end,  and  this  reinforcement 
of  the  associating  power  at  last  suffices  to  fix  the  attention.  Or 
(which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect)  the  painful  idea  is  called 
up,  of  being  unable  to  fix  our  attention,  and  being  in  con- 
sequence thwarted  generally  in  our  designs ;  and  this  pain 
operates,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pleasure,  in  fixing  our 
attention  upon  the  thought  which,  if  duly  attended  to,  will 
relieve  us  from  the  oppressive  consciousness. 

It  will  be  asked,  whence  come  the  sense  of  laborious  effort, 
and  the  subsequent  feeling  of  fatigue,  which  are  experienced 
when  the  attention  does  not  fix  itself  spontaneously,  but  is 
fixed  with  more  or  less  difficulty  by  a  voluntary  act  ?  I  con- 
ceive them  to  be  consequences  of  the  prolongation  of  the  state 
designated  by  the  author,  in  the  text,  as  a  state  of  unsatisfied 
desire.  That  state,  whatever  view  the  psychologist  takes  of  it, 
is  a  condition  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  having  physiological 
consequences  of  great  importance,  and  drawing  largely  on  that 
stock  of  what  we  call  nervous  energy,  any  unusual  expenditure 
or  deficiency  of  which  produces  the  feeling  of  exhaustion.  The 
waste  of  energy,  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion,  are  greatest 
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more  important  instance  than  the  composition  of  a 
discourse,  that  of  the  conduct  of  Ufe.  Some  men  are 
distinguished  for  a  steady  direction  of  their  actions, 
through  the  course  of  their  Hves,  to  some  general  end, 
or  ends.  One  man  attaches  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind  ;  another,  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ; 
another,  to  the  acquisition  of  fame.  There  are  other 
men  wliose  lives  appear  to  be  a  perpetual  fluctuation. 
They  either  shift  from  one  great  end  to  another  per- 
petually; or,  in  their  trains,  the  great  ends  appear  to 
have  no  ascendancy  over  the  little.  There  are  men 
who  seem  to  have  a  different  end  of  their  actions, 
every  day  they  rise  from  their  beds.  The  men,  in 
whose  minds  the  great  purposes  of  life  seem  to  have 
no  greater  ascendancy  than  the  minor  objects,  are 
called  frivolous  men.     It  sometimes  happens,  that  a 

when  the  desire  seems  coatinually  on  the  point  of  obtaining 
Its  gratification,  but  the  gratification  constantly  eludes  it. 
And  this  is  what  actually  happens  in  the  case  supposed.  The 
attention  continually  fastens  on  the  idea  which  we  desire  to 
attend  to,  but,  from  the  insufficient  strength  of  the  pleasurable 
or  painful  association,  again  deserts  it;  and  the  incessant 
alternation  of  hope  and  disappointment  produces,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  nervous  disturbance  which  we  call  the  sense  of  effort, 
and  which  is  physiologically  followed  by  the  sensations  of  ner- 
vous exhaustion.  It  is  probable  that  whatever  is  not  muscular 
in  the  feeling  which  we  call  a  sense  of  effort,  is  the  physical 
effect  produced  by  a  more  than  usual  expenditure  of  nervous 
force  :  which,  reduced  to  its  elements,  means  a  more  than 
usually  rapid  disintegration  and  waste  of  nervous  substance. 

Let  me  here  remark,  that  the  recognition,  by  the  author  of 
the  Analysis,  of  a  peculiar  state  of  consciousness  called  a  state 
of  unsatisfied  desire,  conflicts  with  his  doctrine  that  desire  is 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  desired   pleasure  as  future.     In 
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man  who  chooses  a  frivolous  end  is  steady  in  the  pur- 
suit of  it.  The  common  case,  liowever,  is,  that  no 
one  frivolous  end  acquires  a  steady  ascendancy  ;  and 
the  man  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation. 

The  solution  of  these  phenomena  is  obvious.  When 
the  idea  of  any  of  the  great  purposes  of  life  exists 
habitually  in  controlling  strength,  it  performs  the 
same  function  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  actions, 
which  the  Idea  of  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  Discourse 
performs  in  regard  to  ideas,  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  is  composing  it.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of 
ideas,  which  present  themselves  to  him,  the  idea  of 
his  End  associates  itself  with  those  which  can  operate 
as  causes  of  its  attainment ;  and  this  association  is 
followed  by  all  the  other  associations  which  produce 
the  employment  of  the  Ideas.      In  like  manner,  when 

what  sense  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  an  unsatisfied  idea  ?  If 
even  we  insert  the  omitted  element  of  Belief,  and  resolve  desire 
not  into  the  mere  idea,  but  into  the  expectation  of  a  pleasure ; 
though  we  might  rationally  speak  of  an  unsatisfied  expecta- 
tion, it  would  only  mean  an  expectation  not  fulfilled,  in  other 
words,  an  expectation  of  pleasure  not  followed  by  the  pleasure  ; 
an  expectation  followed  by  a  mere  negation.  How  a  pleasant 
idea,  followed,  not  by  a  pain,  but  by  nothing  at  all,  is  converted 
into  a  pain,  the  pain  of  unsatisfied  desire,  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained :  and  the  author  has  not  pointed  out  any  associations 
which  account  for  it.  If  it  be  said  that  the  expectation  is 
perpetually  renewed  and  perpetually  disappointed,  this  is  true, 
but  does  not  account  for  more  than  a  continual  alternation 
between  a  pleasant  idea  and  no  idea  at  all.  That  an  element  of 
pain  should  en<'er  into  unsatisfied  desire,  is  a  fact  not  explained 
by  the  author's  theory ;  and  it  stands  as  evidence  that  there  is 
in  a  desire  something  inherently  distinct  from  either  an  idea 
or  an  expectation. — Ed. 
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the  great  purposes  of  life  are  established  into  pre- 
dominating ideas,  they  associate  themselves  strongly 
with  the  ideas  of  those  actions  which  contribute  to 
their  attainment ;  and  those  associations  are  followed 
by  all  the  other  associations,  which  produce  their 
adoption. 

The  interpretation  which  belongs  to  the  phrases, 
when  we  hear  of  men  who  have,  and  men  who  have 
not,  their  ideas  and  actions  under  command,  is,  that 
the  one  set  of  men  have  certain  leading  ideas,  called 
purposes,  so  established,  as  to  maintain  a  control  over 
both  their  Ideas  and  their  actions  ;  the  other  set  have 
not  ideas  so  formed  as  to  exercise  this  ascendancy. 
That  man  may  be  justly  said  to  have  the  greatest 
command  over  his  ideas,  whose  associations  with  the 
grand  sources  of  felicity  ai'e  the  most  numerous  and 
strong.  When  the  grand  sources  of  felicity  are 
formed  into  the  leading  and  governing  ideas,  each  in 
its  due  and  relative  strength.  Education  has  then  per- 
formed its  most  perfect  work  ;  and  thus  the  individual 
becomes,  to  the  greatest  degree,  the  source  of  utility 
to  others,  and  of  happiness  to  himself 

In  regard,  then,  to  that  state  of  mind  which  pre- 
cedes action,  we  seem  to  have  ascertained  the  follow- 
ing indisputable  facts  :  That  actions  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, preceded  by  mere  sensations ;  that,  in  other 
instances,  they  are  preceded  by  ideas ;  that,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  action  is  said  to  be  Willed,  it  is 
desired,  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  or,  in  more  accurate 
language,  is  assocja^ed,  as  cause,  with  pleasure  as 
^eflfect :  that  the  idea  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
action,  thus  excited  by  association,  excites,  in  the 
same  way,  the  idea  of  the  internal  feelings,  which  are 
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the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  action,  and  then  the 
action  takes   place ;   that   whatever  power  we   may 
possess  over  the  actions  of  our  muscles,   must  be 
derived  from  our  power  over  our  associations  ;  and, 
that  this   power    over  our   associations,   when  fullyj, 
analysed,   means   nothing   more  than   the   power   ofij 
certain  interesting   Ideas,  originating  in  interesting! 
sensations,    and    formed    into    strength    by    associa- 
tion 
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^"  The  analysis  contained  in  this  chapter  affords,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  a  sufficient  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  all  that  we 
denominate  voluntary,  whether  it  be  a  bodily  action  or  a 
modification  of  our  mental  state,  comes  to  be  produced  by  a 
motive,  i.e.  by  the  association  of  an  idea  of  pleasure  or  of  ex- 
emption from  pain  with  the  act  or  the  mental  modification. 
But  there  is  still  an  unexplained  residuum  which  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  account.  There  are  some  bodily  movements 
the  consequence  of  which  is  not  pleasure,  but  pain.  Painful 
states  of  consciousness,  no  less  than  pleasurable  ones,  tend  to 
form  strong  associations  with  their  causes  or  concomitants. 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  a  pain,  will,  no  less  than  that  of  a  plea- 
sure, become  associated  with  the  muscular  action  that  would 
produce  it,  and  with  the  muscular  sensations  that  accompany 
the  action ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  it  does  so. 
Why,  then,  is  the  result  not  merely  different,  but  contrary? 
Why  is  it  that  the  muscular  action  excited  by  association  with 
a  pleasure,  is  action  towards  the  pleasure,  while  that  excited 
by  association  with  a  pain  is  away  from  the  pain  ?  As  far  as 
depends  on  the  law  of  association,  it  might  seem  that  the 
action,  in  both  cases,  would  be  towards  the  fact  with  which  the 
action  is  associated.  There  are  some  remarkable  phenomena 
in  which  this  really  happens.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  vivid 
imagination  of  a  painful  fact,  seems  really  to  produce  the 
action  which  realizes  the  fact.  Persons  looking  over  a  precipice 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  seized  with  a  strong  impulse  to  throw 
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themselves  down.  Persons  who  have  extreme  horror  of  a 
crime,  if  circumstances  make  the  idea  of  committing  it  vividly 
present  to  their  mind,  have  been  known,  from  the  mere  in- 
tensity of  their  horror,  to  commit  the  crime  without  any 
assignable  motive ;  and  have  been  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  why  they  committed  it,  except  that  the  thought  struck  them, 
that  the  devil  tempted  them,  and  the  like.  This  is  the  case  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  fixed  idea  ;  which  has  a  sort  of 
fascinating  influence,  and  makes  people  seek  what  they  fear  or 
detest,  instead  of  shunning  it.  Why  is  not  this  extremely 
exceptional  case  the  common  one  ?  Why  does  the  association 
of  pain  with  an  act,  usually  excite  not  to  that  act,  but  to  the 
acts  which  tend  to  prevent  the  realization  of  the  dreaded 
evil  ? 

It  seems,  that  as  the  author  has  had  to  admit  as  an  ultimate 
fact,  the  distinction  between  those  of  our  sensations  which  we 
call  pleasures  and  those  which  we  call  pains,  considered  ;is 
states  of  our  passive  sensibility,  so  also  he  would  be  compelled 
to  admit,  as  a  fact  unreached  by  his  explanations,  a  difference 
between  the  two  in  their  relation  to  our  active  faculty  ;  an 
attraction  in  the  one  case,  and  a  repulsion  in  the  other.  That 
is,  he  must  admit  that  the  association  of  a  pleasural)le  or  pain- 
ful idea  (at  all  events  when  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  ex- 
pectation) with  a  muscular  act,  has  a  specific  tendency  to 
excite  the  act  when  the  idea  is  that  of  a  pleasure,  but,  when  it 
is  the  idea  of  a  pain,  has  a  specific  tendency  to  prevent  that 
act,  and  to  excite  the  acts  that  are  associated  with  the  nega- 
tion of  the  pain.  'I'his  is  precisely  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  that  pleasure  is  desired,  that  pain  is  an  object  of  aversion, 
and  the  absence  of  pain  an  ol)ject  of  desire.  These  facts  are 
of  course  admitted  by  the  author  :  and  he  admits  them  even  as 
ultimate :  but,  with  his  characteristic  dislike  to  multiply 
the  number  of  ultimate  facts,  he  merges  them  in  the  admitted 
ultimate  fact  of  the  difference  between  pleasure  and  pain.  It 
is  chiefly  in  cases  of  this  sort — in  leading  him  to  identify  two 
ultimate  facts  with  one  another,  that  his  love  of  simplification, 
in  itself  a  feelmg  highly   worthy  of  a  philosopher,  seems  to 
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mislead  him.  Even  if  we  consent  to  admit  that  the  desire  of 
a  pleasure  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  idea  of  a  plea- 
sure, and  aversion  to  a  pain  the  same  thing  with  the  idea  of  a 
pain— it  remains  true  that  the  difference  which  we  passivelyl 
feel,  between  the  consciousness  of  a  pleasure  and  that  of  a  pain,| 
is  one  fact,  and  our  being  stirred  to  seek  the  one  and  avoidl 
the  other  is  another  fact ;  and  it  is  just  this  second  fact  that^ 
distinguishes  a  mere  idea  of  something  as  future,  from  a|/ 
desire  or  aversion.  It  is  this  conscious  or  unconscious 
reference  to  action,  which  distinguishes  the  desire  of  a  pleasure 
from  the  idea  of  it.  Desire,  in  short,  is  the  initiatory  stage  of 
volition.  The  author  might  indeed  say,  that  this  seeking  of 
the  sensation  is  involved  in  the  very  fact  of  conceiving  it  as 
pleasant ;  but  this,  when  looked  into,  only  means  that  the  two 
things  are  inseparable;  not  that  they  are,  or  that  they  can 
ever  be  thought  of,  as  identical ;  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  a  law  of  voluntary  action,  the 
most  important  one  of  all,  which  the  author's  explanations  do 
not  attempt  to  reach.  Yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  accepting 
that  law  as  ultimate.  A  theory  resolving  it  into  laws  still 
more  fundamental,  has  been  propounded  by  Mr.  Bain  in  his 
writings,  and  a  masterly  statement  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
succeeding  note.  If,  as  I  expect,  this  theory  makes  good  its 
footing,  Mr.  Bain  will  be  the  first  psychologist  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  complete  and  correct  analysis  of  the 
Will. 

In  the  same  note  v/ill  be  f  jund  an  analysis  of  the  case  of  an 
idee  fixe — the  most  striking  case  of  which,  is  that  of  a  terrific 
idea,  exceptionally  drawing  the  active  power  into  the  direction 
which  leads  towards  the  dreaded  catastrophe,  instead  of,  as 
usual,  into  the  opposite  direction.  This  peculiar  case  obliges 
us  to  acknowledge  the  coexistence  of  two  different  modes  in 
which  action  may  be  excited.  There  is  the  normal  agency  of 
the  ideas  of  a  pleasure  and  a  pain,  the  one  determining  an 
action  towards  the  pleasure,  the  other  an  action  away  from  the 
pain  ;  and  there  is  the  general  power  of  an  extremely  strong 
association  of  any  kind,  to  make  the  action  follow  the  idea. 
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The  reason  why  the  determination  of  action  towards  a  pain  by 
the  idea  of  the  pain  is  only  exceptional,  is,  that  in  order  to 
produce  it,  the  general  power  of  a  strong  association  to  excite 
action  towards  the  fact  which  it  recals.  has  to  overcome  the 
specific  tendency  of  a  painful  association  to  repel  action  from 
that  fact.  But  the  intensity  of  the  painful  idea  may  be  so 
great,  and  the  association  of  the  act  with  it  so  strong,  as  to 
overpower  this  repulsive  force  by  a  greater  attractive  force  : 
and  it  is  then  that  we  find  the  painful  idea  operating  on  action 
in  a  mode  contrary  to  the  specific  property  which  is 
characteristic  of  it,  and  which  it  usually  obeys. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  intensity  with  which  the 
mind  sometimes  fixes  upon  a  frightful  idea,  may  operate  by 
paralysing  for  the  time  being  the  usual  voluntary  efforts  to 
avoid  pain,  and  so  allowing  the  natural  impulse  to- act  on  a 
predominant  idea  to  come  into  play. — Ed. 

^^  This  chapter  is  a  remarkably  searching  discussion  of  the 
Will,  not  as  a  metaphysical  puzzle,  but  as  a  leading  function 
of  the  mind.  It  is  greatly  superior  to  any  previous  handling 
of  the  subject. 

Of  the  facts  brought  forward  in  illustration  of  voluntary 
Imovement,  some  are  more  properly  referable  to  other  parts  of 
/the  mental  system. 

First.     Such  actions  as  sneezing,  coughing,  contraction  of 

I  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  hiccup,  parturition,  lock-jaw,  respiration, 

!  the  movements  of  the  heart,  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 

intestines, — all  which  are  stated  to  be  movements  prompted  by 

tensation, — are  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  involuntary.  They 
,re  more  usually  termed  Reflex  Actions.  In  a  certain  num- 
ber, sensation  is  present,  but  is  not  essential ;  as  in  coughing, 
sneezing,  parturition.  In  others,  for  example,  the  movements 
of  the  heart  and  the  intestmes,  there  is  no  sensation  ;  the 
assumption  made  in  the  text,  that  the  blood  cannot  flow 
into  the  heart  without  being  accompanied  with  sensation, 
is  incorrect. 

These  actions  are  interesting  to  study  in  connexion  with 
the  will,  but  rather  in  the  way  of  contract  than  of  similarity. 
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There  is  probably  a  deep  community  in  the  foundations  of  the 
two  classes  of  movements ;  but,  in  their  more  obvious  aspect, 
and  for  all  psychological  purposes,  they  are  opposed.     It  is 
common  to  apply  to  the  Reflex  class  the  name  "  involuntary." 
Secondly.     The  movements  in  yawning,  laughter,  sobbings 
the  altered  action  of  the  heart,  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  th^ 
skin,  in  Fear, — are  allied  with  sensations  or  feelings  ;  but  thejl 
are  not  correctly  classed  with  the  Will ;  in  fact,  some  of  themf 
are  performed  through  involuntary  muscles.     A  different  view 
must  be  taken  of  these  effects.    They  are  the  inseparable  phy- 
sical accompaniments  of  feeling;  the  pliysical  side  or  counter- 
part of  the  mental  fact;  in  their  absence  the  feeling  itself 
would  not  exist.     Fear  would  not  be  fear,  if  the  emotional 
state  were  not  attended  with  a  series  of  physical  effects,  partly 
of  movement,  partly  of  altered   secretions.     These  physical 
accompaniments  supply  the  appearances  known  to  all  men  as 
the  expression  of  feeling ;  which  although  to  a  great  degree 
made  up  of  movements,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  voluntary 
promptings  of  the   feelings.     The  smile  that  accompanies  a 
pleasure  tasted  is  one  thing :  the  activity  inspired  to  prolong 
the  enjoyment  is  another  thing.     The  two  kinds  of  movement 
are  frequently  mingled  ;  thus,  in  acute  pains,  the  cries  and  con- 
tortions of  feature  are  the  embodiment  of  the  feeling ;  the 
gestures  and  movements  of  the  body,  may  be  partly  expression, 
but  are  also  attempts  to  obtain  relief.    Expression  m  its  purity 
is  well  seen  in  a  shock  of  surprise ;  a  state  which  being  often 
entirely  neutral  as  regards  pleasure  or  pain,  has  no  voluntary 
prompting  whatsoever.     Every  feeling  has  a  certain  definitej 
physical  embodiment  with  much  or  with  little  outward  display  ^ 
this  belongs  to  the  feeling  as  such  ;  it  is  a  phenomenon  on 
feeling  or  emotion,  and  not  of  volition. 

Thirdly.     Tiie  operation  of  Ideas,  in  such  instances  as  in-| 
voluntary  imitation,  contagious  convulsions,  the  influence  of;] 
the  imagination, — is  a  genuine  source  of  actions,  but  is  yet  to| 
be  distinguished  from  the  Will.     When  the  idea  of  a  certain 
medicine  produces  the  very  same  effect  as  the  medicine  actually 
applied,  when  a  person  yawning  makes  the  beholder  yawn. 
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or  when,  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  one  is  tempted 
to  jump  down, — there  is  no  intervention  of  the  will  properly 
so  called  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  may  be  a  conflict  between 
the  influence  of  the  idea  and  the  true  volitional  promptings. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  voluntary  activity  is  to  follow 
pleasure  and  to  retreat  from  pain ;  some  of  the  tendencies 
growing  out  of  an  idea  are  in  the  direction  of  pain. 

This,  in  many  respects  remarkabln,  phenomenon  is  better 
assigned  to  the  Intellectual  part  of  our  nature,  although  it  has 
consequences  on  our  actions.  When  a  sensation  passes  into 
an  idea,  it  still  retains,  in  a  diminished  form,  many  of  its  cha- 
racteristic properties.  The  sensation  of  a  savoury  morsel  in 
the  mouth  is  accompanied  with  a  gush  of  saliva;  the  corre- 
sponding idea  in  any  way  aroused,  as  when  just  commencing 
to  eat,  induces  the  very  same  flow,  expressed  by  the  phrase 
"the  mouth  watering."  The  mode  of  interpreting  the  pheno- 
menon is  the  announcement  of  a  pregnant  law  of  the  mind 
(two-sided  like  the  mind  itself),  that  the  idea  is  embodied  in 
the  same  tracks  as  the  sensation,  although  commonly  in  a 
weaker  form.  There  is  a  standing  mental  determination, 
whereby  all  ideas  tend  to  work  themselves  out  into  full  actuality; 
a  power  that  the  will  and  other  iufluences  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  checking.  The  sight  of  a  person  yawning  gives  the 
idea  of  the  act ;  and  the  idea,  unless  counteracted,  brings 
forth  the  reality.  The  sight  of  a  precipice  gives  very  forcibly 
the  idea  of  something  falling  headlong  down,  and  that  idea 
possesses  the  mind  of  the  spectator  so  strongly  that  but  for  a 
restraining  volition,  he  would  act  it  out  in  his  own  person. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  application  of  the  law  is  to  ex- 
plain the  workings  of  Sympathy,  in  the  form  of  purely  benefi- 
cent disinterested  impulses.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  the  law,  in  this  peculiar  aspect,  in  a  former  note  (Chap. 
XXIII.  p.  302). 

'  These  three  great  classes  of  phenomena  being  withdrawn 
[from  the  region  of  the  Will,  the  remaining  facts  mentioned  in 
{the  text  can  be  viewed  in  a  clearer  lighi. 

1    It  is  justly  stated  that  the  Will  is  an  extensive  and 
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laborious  acquisition,  pursued,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  considerable  difficulties. 

2.  In  the  mature  will,  the  immediate  antecedent  of  a  volun- 
tary act  is  an  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  done.  This  is  true,  but 
not  the  precise,  nor  the  whole  truth. 

3.  The  author's  mode  of  viewing  the  influence  of  Attention 
points  to  the  really  fundamental  and  typical  fact  of  the  Will. 
He  says,  Attention  is  merely  another  name  for  the  engrossing 
effect  of  a  pleasurable  or  a  painful  sensation.  "  Having  a 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensation,  and  attending  to  it,  seem  not  to 
be  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing."  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  a  power  in  pleasure  as  sucli,  and  in  pain  as  such,  to 
stimulate  action  or  movement  with  reference  to  the  pleasure 
or  the  pain.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  is  made  in  the 
text  to  a  statement  of  the  law  of  voluntary  action. 

The  law  has  been  differently  expressed.  Locke  said,  the 
will  moves  to  the  greatest  uneasiness,  which  is  no  doubt  the 
fact.  Still,  by  a  wider  induction,  we  obtain  a  more  compre- 
hensive, as  well  as  more  accurate,  generalization. 

If  we  observe  one  of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  volun- 
tary action — the  process  of  eating,  for  example,  we  find  that 
what  happens  is  as  follows  : — The  contact  of  the  food  with  the 
tongue  and  palate  stimulates,  by  an  immediate  impulse,  all  the 
movements  of  mastication  and  swallowing  (in  its  first  stage), 
and  the  further  movements  for  placing  more  food  in  the 
mouth.  We  find  that  the  intensity  of  the  stimulation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  pleasurable  excitement,  being 
hit^hest  at  the  commencement,  and  sinking  gradually  in  the 
approach  to  satiety.  There  is  no  fact  that  can  be  produced 
more  exactly  typifying  the  primary  action  of  the  will  A 
tasted  pleasure,  everywhere,  at  all  times,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  life,  is  an  immediate  inducement  to  activity. 
Coming  out  of  a  chilling  atmosphere  into  a  place  of  genial 
warmth,  our  energy  is  at  once  aroused  to  follow  the  cue.  The 
striking  up  of  a  band  attracts  and  detains  all  listeners  sus- 
ceptible to  the  charm.  There  is,  in  such  instances,  no  inter- 
mediate process  of  reflection,  deliberation,   or  resolution;  a 
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simple,  an  iu<livisible,  link  unites  a  burst  of  pleasure  and  a 
burst  of  activity  following  up  the  pleasure. 

Reverting  to  the  first  example,  the  act  of  eating,  we  may 
detect  another  phase  of  the  voluntary  sequences.  Suppose  a 
morsel,  admitted  in  good  faith,  to  disclose  a  very  bad  taste, 
say  the  taste  of  soot ;  what  is  the  immediate,  unreflecting,  re- 
sponse ?  The  first  effect  is  a  collapse  and  suspension  of  all 
J  the  masticating  movements.  From  the  earliest  infancy,  this 
consequence  would  be  shown.  There  commonly  succeeds,  and 
often  with  great  rapidity,  a  second  effect,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider under  another  head — the  energetic  discharge  of  the 
morsel  from  the  mouth  ;  but  long  before  children  are  capable 
of  the  second  act,  they  fall  into  the  first — the  suspension  of 
the  activity  at  the  time. 

On  extending  our  survey  to  the  analogous  cases,  we  are 
enabled  to  announce  this  also,  as  a  typical  situation  of  the 
JWill,  namely  : — That,  as  pleasure  furthers  activity  in  its  own 
jairection,  pain  arrests  activity  in  its  own  direction.  Turning 
a  street  corner,  we  encounter  suddenly  a  bitter  wintry  blast  ; 
we  feel  at  once  an  arrest  upon  our  movements.  An  ill  odour, 
a  painful  contact,  a  grating  noise,  a  disagreeable  spectacle, 
have  all  the  same  immediate  efficacy.  The  proper,  the  direct 
consequent  of  an  incursion  of  pain,  is  suspended  activity.  Not 
only  is  this  second  law  conformable  to  observation,  it  is  the 
implication,  the  obverse,  of  the  previous  law  connecting 
pleasure  with  increased  activity. 

The  apparent  exceptions  to  the  second  law  need  to  be  ad- 
verted to.  The  most  obvious  is  the  exciting  effect  of  a  smart- 
ing sensation,  as  the  stroke  of  a  whip.  A  light,  smarting, 
pungent,  stimulus,  amounting  to  pain,  quickens  the  general 
activity  of  the  system  for  the  time ;  while  a  more  severe  blow 
operates  according  to  the  general  principle,  and  suspends 
activity.  To  quicken  an  animal's  pace,  the  light  smart  is  often 
the  best  application  ;  to  arrest  an  access  of  action,  there  must 
be  greater  severity.  The  excitement  of  an  acute  smart  is  due 
not  to  the  pain  of  it,  but  to  the  mere  shock  imparted  to  the 
nerves  ;  if  a  similar  intensity  of  nervous  shock  were  also  a 
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cause  of  pleasure,  the  stimulating  effect  would  be  far  greater, 
and  more  prolonged ;  for  the  element  of  pain,  in  the  case  of 
the  painful  smart,  destroys  the  activity  in  the  second  stage, 
when  the  nervous  excitement  has  subsided.  Any  one  walking 
at  a  certain  pace,  and  suddenly  jolted,  is  momentarily  awakened 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  nervous  excitement ;  but  goes  on,  after 
the  shock,  at  a  slackened  pace.  An  acute  smart  has  thus  a, 
twofold  efScacy ;  it  is  both  a  temporary  stimulant  of  activity, 
and  a  cause  of  reduced  energy  on  the  whole,  according  to  th^ 
second  law  of  the  Will. 

Another  apparent  exception  is  the  vehemence  manifested  in 
escaping  from  pam ;  a  mode  of  activity  almost  indistinguish- 
ably  mixed  up  with  the  writhings  and  contortions  of  a  creature 
under  suffering,  in  other  words,  with  the  physical  embodiments 
of  the  state  of  pain.  The  sudden  excitement  just  adverted  to 
also  enters  into  the  complex  effect ;  being  brought  out  at  the 
first  moment  of  the  infliction,  and  at  every  new  twinge  in  fitful 
modes  of  suffering.  This  energetic  activity  for  escape  is  a 
distinct  aspect  of  voluntary  power.  It  is  Locke's  typical  form 
of  the  Will,  but  is  here  regarded  as  secondary  or  circuitous, 
and  not  as  the  primitive  situation. 

Thirdly.  We  must  now  then  consider  expressly  the  in-i 
fluence  of  pain  in  stimulating  action  for  alleviation  or  escape, 
as  when  we  draw  back  from  anything  that  pains  or  offends  us.' 
To  call  the  pain  the  direct  stimulant  in  this  situation,  would 
be  to  connect  pain  and  pleasure  equally  with  the  exaltation  of 
our  energies ;  which  would  be  a  contradiction,  or  else  would 
tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  casual  connexion  between  plea- 
sure or  pain  and  our  active  exertions.  The  real  motive  force 
of  pain,  however,  is  not  the  state  of  suffering,  but  the  relief; 
and  relief  from  pain  is  another  form  of  pleasure.  That  plea- 
sure stimulates,  that  pain  depresses,  that  alleviation  of  pain 
stimulates,  are  all  one  and  the  same  phenomenon — statements 
of  the  same  law. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  operation  of  pain.  The  first  is, 
when  under  a  present  pain,  something  happens  to  give  us 
relief ;  in  which  case,  we  experience  on  the  instant,  a  burst  of 
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physical  elation,  exactly  as  from  a  sudden  access  of  pleasure. 
In  exposure  to  a  cold  wind,  we  have  the  depression  accom- 
panying a  massive  pain  ;  in  coming  gradually  under  shelter, 
we  feel  buoyed  and  elated,  our  movements  are  quickened,  and 
we  follow  the  lead  with  growing  energy.  Every  one  has  ex- 
perienced the  stimulus  of  success,  and  the  damping  eflfect  of 
failure ;  although,  practically  viewed,  the  success  should  dis- 
pense with  the  newborn  energy,  and  the  failure  should  bring 
about  an  increase  of  exertion.  It  takes  a  mind  of  unusual 
strength,  to  resist  these  natural  tendencies. 

I  In  the  second  stage,  pain  is  found  acting  as  a  stmiulant, 
without  present  alleviation,  and  therefore  without  the  benefit 
of  the  law  of  pleasure.  How  is  this?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  idea  of  the  relief  is  the  operative  circumstance.  The  pe- 
destrian exposed  to  a  freezing  wind  is  urged  to  an  accelerated 
pace,  by  the  secondary  or  derived  impulse,  growing  out  of  the 
idea  or  anticipation  of  relief  through  a  certain  amount  of 
exertion.  That  this  idea  is  the  real  source  of  the  new  strength, 
is  attested  by  the  known  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  situa- 
tion. A  sufferer,  having  no  idea,  prospect,  or  hope  of  allevia- 
tion, flags  and  succumbs,  in  accordance  with  the  proper 
tendency  of  pain ;  the  stimulation  of  the  active  powers  does 
not  follow  the  degree  of  the  misery,  but  the  openings  of  a 
better  lot.  What  was  noted  above  as  the  strength  of  mind 
that  induces  a  successful  man  to  refrain  from  pushing  on  still 
farther,  and  an  unsuccessful  man  to  struggle  the  more,  means 
the  firm  possession  of  an  idea,  to  oppose  the  power  of  the 
present, — under  success,  an  idea  of  .moderation,  and,  under 
misery,  an  idea  of  relief  to  supply  the  active  spur  that  the 
situation  restrains.  We  call  a  man  strong-minded,  if  he  resists 
the  pressure  of  the  actual  in  favour  of  an  ideal.  This  is  the 
highest  manifestation  of  energy  of  will.  It  owes  its  merit,  and 
even  its  meaning,  to  the  fact  that  a  present  pleasure  inflames 
and  a  present  pain  quenches  the  activities ;  and  that,  to  coun- 
terwork these  tendencies,  there  must  be  a  strong  conception  of 
ideal  pain  in  the  one  case,  and  of  ideal  pleasure  in  the  other ; 
which  is  the  same  law  of  the  mind  in  another  form.     We  can- 
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not  remain  quiescent  under  a  vivid  and  growing  pleasure,  unless 
by  the  prospect  of  pain  in  the  distance ;  nor  do  we  rouse  up 
under  pain  without  some  idea  of  relief,  that  is,  pleasure  in  the 
distance. 

No  general  law  of  the  mind  is  more  thoroughly  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  human  actions  than  the  principle  now  stated 
in  its  three  several  aspects.  There  is,  as  has  been  seen,  some- 
thing to  be  accounted  for,  in  the  lively  stimulus  under  acute 
smarts  ;  there  is,  also,  an  obverse  of  this  fact,  in  certain  forms  of 
pleasure  (as  gentle  warmth)  which  are  lulling  and  soporific ; 
but  these  are  the  consequence  of  another  law  of  the  mind,  in 
some  degree  complicating  the  phenomena,  without  disproving 
the  main  law  of  the  Will. 

Possibly,  this  principle,  wide  as  it  is,  may  be  subsumed 
under  a  still  wider  : — namely,  a  principle  connecting  pleasure 
with  nutrition,  or  the  supply  of  vital  power  and  stimulus,  and, 
by  implication,  pain  with  the  abatement  or  loss  of  vital  energy ; 
from  which  the  law  of  the  will  would  be  a  consequence.  The 
attempt  to  resolve  it  so  is  highly  interesting  ;  but,  in  the 
psychological  explanation  of  the  will,  we  may  be  satisfied,  for 
the  present,  to  start  from  the  less  imposing,  but  well-grounded 
generality  now  given.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  found  that, 
having  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  higher  law,  we  cannot 
avoid  occasionally  falling  into  the  language  suggested  by  it ; 
so  suitable  does  it  often  appear  to  the  expression  of  the  facts. 

With  regard  to  one  great  aspect  of  voluntary  action, — our 
being  moved  to  pleasure  and  froTn  pain,  the  law  is  the  full  and 
precise  summary.  The  element  of  the  will  remaining  unex- 
plained, is  the  selection  of  the  proper  movements  in  each  case  ; 
as  when  we  start  up  and  walk  in  the  direction  of  a  pleasing 
sound.  The  rendering  an  account  of  this  selective  adaptation 
is  the  theory  of  the  growth  or  development  of  the  will. 

In  the  delicate  and  difficult  enquiry  as  to  the  manner  of  first 
attaining  the  voluntary  command  of  the  movements,  the  law 
of  the  will,  just  expounded,  must  still  be  referred  to.  But 
taken  by  itself,  that  law  does  not  explain  the  beginnings  of 
the  will.     It  accounts  for  the  keeping  up  of  a  movement 
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bringing  pleasure,  and  the  dropping  of  a  movement  bringing 
pain,  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  ability  to  single  out,  and 
set  a-going,  movements  calculated  to  enhance  pleasure  and 
subdue  pain,  actual  or  distant.  There  is  not,  within  its  com- 
pass, any  specifying  or  selective  faculty. 

The  complete  explanation  of  the  Will  demands  a  reference 
to  two  other  laws  of  the  mind.  The  first  is  the  Spontaneous 
beginning  of  Movements ;  the  second,  the  Retentive  or  Asso- 
ciative process  constituting  the  basis  of  all  our  acquisi- 
tions. 

By  the  Spontaneity  of  Movement  is  meant  the  tendency  of 
human  beings,  and  of  animals  generally,  to  begin  acting 
without  the  express  stimulus  of  sensation  from  without,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  fund  of  power  residing  in  the  active  organs 
themselves.  By  means  of  nourishment,  the  animal  is  disposed 
to  pass  into  movement,  from  the  mere  abundance  of  the  motor 
energy  in  the  nerve  centres  and  in  the  muscles.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  activity  of  the  more  active  creatures, — as  the 
human  species  (especially  the  young),  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects, — is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  active  ma- 
chinery provided  with  superabundance  of  motive  power. 
Apart  from  the  stimulus  of  sensation,  from  the  wants  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  animal,  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  active 
organs  to  put  forth  .their  activity.  The  energy  is  greatly 
heightened, — often  doubled  or  tripled,  by  the  stimulation  of 
the  senses,  and,  after  a  certain  education,  by  the  influence  of 
ideas ;  but  it  is  far  from  remaining  in  abeyance  till  operated 
upon  by  stimulants  from  without  or  from  within. 

Besides  summing  up  a  large  amount  of  the  activity  familiar 
to  us  in  the  life  of  human  beings,  and  of  animals,  this  Spon- 
taneity has  a  special  importance  as  a  starting-point  for  the 
will.  We  have  seen  that  the  difficulty  unprovided  for  by  the 
law  of  pleasure  and  pain,  is  the  singling  out,  or  commencing, 
of  the  suitable  movements.  The  utmost  that  the  law  can 
ensure  is  to  retain  or  continue  them,  when  once  commenced. 
Now,  the  tendency  to  spontaneous  action  applies  to  all  the 
voluntary   members — locomotive   organs,    trunk,  head,  jaw, 
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tongue,  mouth,  eyes,  voice,  ike.  There  is,  at  the  outset,  no 
rule  or  order  for  the  spontaneous  outburst,  except  the  physical 
condition  of  each  organ,  including  the  nervous  connexions. 
The  animal,  in  its  exuberant  phase,  after  nourishment  and 
rest,  may  become  active  at  any  point ;  it  may  run,  gesticulate, 
chew,  gaze,  cry  out ;  or  having  expended  itself  in  any  one 
direction,  it  may  fall  into  other  regions  of  activity  where  the 
force  is  still  abundant. 

One  or  two  instances  must  here  suffice  to  indicate  the  pro- 
cess of  attaining  the  selective  faculty  of  the  will,  through 
Spontaneity,  joined  with  the  law  of  pleasure  and  pain.  In  the 
maturity  of  the  will,  we  have  the  power  of  following  with  the 
eyes  a  moving  object,  partly  by  revolving  the  eye-balls,  and 
partly  by  turning  the  head.  An  infant  has  no  such  power. 
The  manner  of  arriving  at  it  is  open  to  observation,  and  is 
typical  of  the  less  obvious  cases.  Suppose  the  child  to  have 
its  gaze  fixed  upon  a  light,  or  some  other  appearance  of  a 
stimulating  kind.  The  physical  etfect  of  the  stimulus,  always 
conjoined  with  the  mental  effect,  is  an  increase  of  energy  (by 
the  primary  law  of  the  will),  which  would  manifest  itself  in 
quickening  and  retaining  the  child's  gaze ;  there  is  displayed 
a  more  energetic  strain  of  the  attention  than  had  existed  when 
the  eyes  found  nothing  to  impart  a  special  charm.  Suppose 
next  that  the  light  is  withdrawn,  by  being  moved  to  one  side. 
The  loss  of  the  stimulus  instantly  works  as  a  depres.sion  ;  the 
heightened  strain  of  attention  collapses.  Still,  the  child  is 
not  reduced  to  absolute  quiescence;  it  has  an  internal  fund  of 
energy,  independent  of  casual  stimulations  ;  the  flowing  out  of 
this  energy  consists  in  a  series  of  movements  for  the  most  part 
at  random.  It  may  happen,  that  one  of  these  chance  move- 
ments is  a  rotation  of  the  eyes,  or  of  the  head,  in  the  exact 
direction  of  the  pleasing  object,  and  therefore  tending  to 
recover  the  illumination.  Instantly,  there  is  a  burst  of  height- 
ened energy,  according  to  the  law  of  pleasure  ;  and  the  move- 
ment accidentally  commenced  is  persistently  stimulated  so  long 
as  the  pleasure  of  the  spectacle  grovvs  or  continues.  The  con- 
currence is  fortuitous ;  the  prolongation  of  it  is  not  fortuitous, 
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but  follows  the  law  of  the  will — -the  abiding  by  whatever  move- 
ment is  giving  pleasure. 

The  completing  step  is  due  to  the  Retentive  or  plastic 
power  of  the  mind.  An  association  is  begun  between  the 
optical  effect  of  a  light  retreating  from  the  full  gaze  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  and  the  muscular  movements  that  enable 
the  eye  to  follow  it.  After  a  certain  number  of  similar  chance 
coincidences,  this  bond  of  association  is  rendered  firm  enough 
to  ensure  the  movement  at  once  when  the  sensation  is  present ; 
and  one  of  the  many  thousand  links  constituting  the  mature 
will  is  thereby  forged.  The  very  same  course  of  proceeding  is 
followed  in  a  host  of  other  instances. 

The  beginnings  of  Imitation  are  also  highly  illustrative  of 
the  process.  There  is  no  trace  of  imitative  power  during  the 
first  months  of  infancy.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  power 
may  be  visibly  discerned  by  any  observer ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  example  for  the  purpose  is  Speech.  In  the  beginnings  of 
this  extensive  acquirement,  the  basis  is  most  obviously  the 
infant's  spontaneous  articulations ;  these  must  be  waited  for 
by  the  instructor,  who  can  only  foster  and  maintain  them  when 
they  come.  The  law  of  the  will  provides  for  the  fostering  part 
of  the  process.  The  child  is,  in  all  probability,  gratified  by 
the  sound  of  its  voice,  when  it  gives  forth  any  new  sound,  and 
so  is  stimulated  to  keep  up  the  vocal  exertion.  Next  in  efficacy 
is  the  catching  up  and  repeating  of  the  sound  by  others,  which 
is  an  addition  to  the  pleasing  stimulus.  Under  the  two-fold 
agency,  there  is  opportunity  for  an  association  to  grow  up 
between  the  vocal  impulse  and  the  sensation  of  the  sound 
heard  ;  which  association  is  ultimately  the  medium  of  bringing 
on  the  articulation  whenever  it  is  desired. 

The  other  cases  of  1  mitation  describe  the  same  routine.  The 
movements  are  initiated  by  random  spontaneity ;  and  when 
they  arise,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  sensible  impression  on 
the  eye,  or  on  the  ear ;  the  concurrences,  being  regular  and 
uniform,  are  at  length  contiguously  associated  ;  the  n)uscular 
exertion  of  lifting  the  hand  is  connected  with  the  visible  pic- 
ture of  a  lifted  hand.     At  a  certain  stage,  the  association 
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may  be  brought  to  operate  in  the  inverted  order, — the  sensa- 
tion first,  the  movement  next, — which  is  the  whole  fact  of 
Imitation. 

A  numerous  class  of  voluntary  links  consists  in  obeying  the 
word  of  command,  or  in  following  verbal  directions.  This,  as 
will  be  admitted,  can  be  nothing  but  association.  It  is  an 
association  that  would  not  be  attainable  without  the  sponta- 
neous commencement.  A  child,  or  an  animal,  must  perform  a 
certain  action,  propria  motu,  in  the  first  instance  ;  the  name  is 
then  uttered  in  company  with  it;  this  being  done  repeatedly, 
a  connexion  is  made  whereby  the  word  can  induce  or  single 
out  the  movement. 

In  the  training  of  animals,  a  hastening  process  is  resorted 
to,  which  well  exemplifies  the  difficulties  in  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  will.  In  breaking  a  horse,  the  whip  and  the  curb 
form  the  earliest  instrumentality.  The  animal  must  still  com- 
mence moving  of  its  own  accord.  The  business  is  to  guide 
the  spontaneity  into  definite  chaimels,  in  consistency  with  the 
law  of  the  will,  and  to  connect  all  the  various  desired  move- 
ments with  language  and  signs,  by  whose  means  they  can 
always  be  brought  into  play.  When  the  colt  under  discipline 
is  moving  in  the  desired  pace,  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  without 
molestation  or  hindrance  ;  when  it  deviates  in  any  way,  it  is 
made  to  feel  the  pain  of  the  whip  or  other  check ;  this,  by  the 
law  of  pain,  abates  the  existing  movements  ;  and  if  the  abate- 
ment is  the  thing  sought,  the  end  is  gained.  The  application 
may,  however,  be  such  as  to  quicken  the  movements  by  the 
smarting  stimulus ;  an  effect  both  exceptional  and  uncertain, 
and  of  use  as  causing  a  diversion  of  pace,  out  of  which  may 
come  the  movement  desired.  The  surest  agency  of  control^ 
however,  in  the  early  and  crude  stage  of  the  will,  is  the  abate- 
ment of  an  excessive  or  a  wrong  movement  by  a  decidedly 
painful  check,  such  as  the  operation  of  the  curb,  which  by 
pressing  severely  on  a  sensitive  surface,  is  a  certain  means  of 
depression ;  whereas,  the  light,  irritating  smart  of  the  whip 
operates  by  a  spasmodic  uncertain  stimulation.  It  is  by  the 
tendency  of  pain  to  put  an  arrest  upon  the  wrong  movement, 
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and  of  the  relief  from  pain  to  indicate  the  right  movement, 
that  the  trainer  secures  the  obedience  of  the  animal  ;  he,  at 
the  same  time,  familiarizing  its  ear  with  the  sounds  that  are 
to  signify  the  various  paces  and  movements.  The  spontaneous 
commencement  is  essential  under  all  circumstances ;  according 
as  this  spontaneity  is,  from  the  first,  ready,  vigorous,  and 
various,  is  the  facility  in  attaining  and  cementing  the  initial 
links  of  voluntary  command. 

It  will  now  be  apparent  that  the  immediate  antecedent  of  a 
voluntary  act  is  not  solely  the  idea  of  the  action  to  be  per- 
formed.    The  successive  upbuilding  of  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions   developes  a   series  of  phases,  under  which  the  direct 
antecedent  is  transformed  into  various  shapes.     The  sensatiun 
of  hunger  may  be  the  sole  antecedent  in  prompting  an  animal 
to  the  search   for  food  ;  the  painful  sensation  is  coupled  at  a 
very  early  stage  with  the  sight  and  the  idea  of  food.    When  a 
child  first  attains  the  power  of  lifting  a  sweet  morsel  to  its 
mouth,  the  antecedent  of  the  voluntary  act  is  the  sight  of  the 
morsel  coupled  with  the  remembrance  ot  the  sweetness.     A 
farther  advance  takes  place  by  associating  the  ultimate  object 
with  intermediate  actions,  as  when  the  child  learns  to  entreat 
what  it  wants  from  other  persons.     The  stage  that  first  brings 
in  an  idea  of  the  moving  members  themselves  is  Imitation  ;  in 
imitating  by  sight,  the  antecedent  is  the  view   of  the  parts 
moved.     Through  this  medium,  we  pass  to  what  is  popularly 
considered  the  type  of  voluntary  control,  the  moving  from  a 
wish  to  move.      I  will  to  raise  the  arm,  and  the  act  follows ; 
the  antecedent  is  the  idea  of  the  raised   arm   (together  with 
some  feeling  to  be  gratified  by   the   act).     In    the    highest 
developments  of  voluntary  acquisition,  there  is  another  case, 
also  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  namely,  where  the  intellectual 
antecedent  is  the  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  act  of  washing  the  hands,  where  we  do  not  think  of  the 
movements  to  be  gone  through,  but  of  a  certain  appearance  to 
be  produced. 

In  Chapter  X.,  on  Memory,  it  is  remarked: — 'When  we 
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are  said  to  will,  there  must  be  in  the  mind  what  is  willed.' 
But  the  idea  of  what  is  immediately  willed,  with  reference  to 
the  same  ultimate  end,  may  assume  all  the  variations  above 
described.  To  gain  a  pleasure  or  free  ourselves  from  a  pain, 
we  may  employ  different  instrumentalities ;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  will  should  comprehend  them  all. — B. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


INTENTION. 


The  word  ''intend,"  the  concrete,  seems  to  be  em- 
bloyed  on  two  occasions.  1.  We  are  said  to  intend, 
|or  not  to  intend,  certain  actions  of  our  own.  2.  And 
we  are  said  to  intend,  or  not  to  intend,  certain  con- 
sequences of  our  own  actions. 

We  have  to  examine  what  is  the  state  of  mind 
which  the  word  designates  on  each  of  those  occa- 
sions. 

1.  We  are  said  to  intend  only  a  future  action. 
When  the  action  is  immediate,  we  are  not  said  to 
INTEND,  but  to  WILL  it ;  an  action  intended,  is  an 
action  of  ours  contemplated  as  future,  or  certainly 
to  be. 

We  have  minutely  analysed,  on  a  former  occasion, 
the  state  of  mind  which  exists,  when  events,  other 
than  actions  of  our  own,  are  contemplated  as  future. 
An  association,  from  prior  habit,  exists,  between  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  in  a  series  of  events  ;  an  asso- 
ciation, such,  that  we  cannot  think  of  one  of  the 
events  as  existing,  without  thinking  of  the  others 
as  existing ;  that  is,  without  anticipating  their 
existence. 
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That  this  process  is  involved  in  anticipating  that 
peculiar  event,  called  an  action  of  our  own,  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  only  question  is,  what  are  the 
cii"cumstances  from  which  it  derives  its  peculiar 
character. 

Something  peculiar  is  imparted  to  it,  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  being  an  action  of  our  own.  In 
anticipating  an  action  of  our  own,  we  necessarily  an- 
cicipate  the  mental  processes,  which  are  its  ante- 
cedents. Among  these  we  necessarily  anticipate  what 
is  called  the  act  of  willing.  In  such  anticipations, 
the  association  is  of  that  intimate  character,  which 
constitutes  belief  In  anticipating  an  action  of  our 
own,  therefore,  we  contemplate  the  act  as  certainly 
future  :  that  is,  we  believe  that  we  shall  will  it.  But 
to  look  forward  through  a  certain  train  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  the  concluding  part  of  which  is  a 
certain  act,  which  we  shall  then  will,  and  then  do, 
is  a  process  which  apparently  involves  in  it  all  that 
is  meant  by  what,  in  this  class  of  cases,  we  call 
Intention. 

It  may  stiU,  however,  be  objected,  that  the  explana- 
tion thus  presented,  recognises,  in  the  state  of  mind 
in  question,  only  the  ideas  involved  in  the  process 
called  willing,  with  the  idea  of  the  action,  and  the 
belief  that  the  action  will  take  place  ;  but  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  more  than  the  present  exis- 
tence of  ideas  and  belief,  in  that  state  of  mind  which 
we  call  intending,  which  seems  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  willing  at  the  moment  of  its  existence. 

There  is  something  here  of  the  customary  illu- 
sions of  language.  The  word  "  intend"  is  an  active 
verb.    And,  wdierever  we  use  an  active  verb,  we  have 
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the  association  of  activity  and  of  willing,  involved 
in  it. 

That  there  can  be  nothing  of  willing  in  the  case,  is 
abundantly  certain;  since  the  will  relates  only  to  im- 
mediate acts. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected,  that  though  there  is 
nothing  of  willing  in  the  case,  there  is  nevertheless  a 
determination  or  purpose  to  will.  A  man  may  say,  I 
not  only  believe  that  I  shall  act  so  and  so,  but  I  am 
determined  that  I  shall  act  so  and  so. 

In  this  objection,  the  words  "determine,"  and 
"determination,"  are  still  but  substitutes  for  "in- 
tend," and  "intention."  At  most,  they  only  mark  a 
degree  of  strength  in  the  intention.  There  is  another 
expression,  however,  which  deserves  notice.  A  man 
may  not  only  resolve  to  do  a  thing,  but  he  may 
promise  to  do  it.  And  the  promises  of  men  form  a 
very  important  class  of  their  actions. 

After  all,  a  Promise  is  in  its  very  essence  merely 
the  Declaration  of  an  Intention.  If  it  be  asserted  that 
it  is  not  only  the  declaration  of  an  intention,  but  the 
declaration  that  nothing  shall  occur  to  hinder  that  in- 
tention of  its  effect ;  what  is  this  but  the  declaration 
of  another  intention ;  the  intention  not  to  frustrate 
an  existing  intention  ?  But  this  second  intention  is 
included  in  the  first.  The  very  existence  of  an 
intention  implies  the  absence  of  any  counter  in- 
tention. 

Why  is  it  that  a  man  intends  ?  For  the  same 
reason,  of  course,  that  he  wills.  In  willing,  a  certain 
act  is  contemplated  as  a  cause  of  pleasure  ;  an  imme- 
diate act,  and  an  immediate  pleasure.  In  intending, 
a  certain  future  act  is  contemplated  as  cause  of  a  future 
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pleasure.  The  idea  of  the  pleasure  and  its  cause, 
united  by  association,  constitute  the  motive.  In  this 
act  of  anticipation,  the  sequence,  consisting  of  motive 
as  cause,  action  as  effect,  is  indissoluble.  In  our  sup- 
posed state  of  intention,  the  motive  is  presented  to 
the  mind  as  about  to  exist  at  the  time  in  contempla- 
tion ;  the  idea  of  the  act  as  existing  irresistibly 
follows.  An  act  of  our  own  anticipated  by  irresistible 
association,  when  the  motive  is  immediate,  is  willed  ; 
when  the  motive  is  future,  is  intended.  Intention  is 
the  strong  anticipation  of  a  future  will.  But  every 
thing  which  strengthens  the  motive,  that  is,  asso- 
ciates the  idea  of  the  act  with  that  of  a  greater 
amount  of  good  arising  from  it,  increases  the  certainty 
of  the  act.  A  promise  to  perform  the  act  strengthens 
the  motive ;  in  some  cases  exceedingly.  As  it  is  of 
great  consequence  to  men  in  general,  that  promises 
should  be  performed,  they  take  care  to  reward  the 
performing  of  promises,  to  punish  the  non-performing 
of  them,  with  their  favour  in  the  one  case,  their  dis- 
favour in  the  other.  When  the  favour  and  disfavour 
of  mankind  are  general,  and  strong,  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  amount  to  the  highest  of  all  punish 
ments,  and  all  rewards.  A  promise,  then,  which  is 
the  declaration  of  an  intention,  greatly  strengthens 
the  certainty  of  the  act,  by  greatly  adding  to  the  force 
of  the  motive. 

2.  The  next  case  of  the  meaning  of  Intention  is 
of  easy  explanation.  When  we  will,  or  when  we 
intend,  an  action,  we  either  foresee,  or  do  not  foresee, 
certain  of  its  consequences.  In  what  associations  the 
act  of  foreseeing  or  anticipating  consists,  we  need  not 
again  explain.     The   question,  whether  a  man   did 
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or  did  not  foresee  certain  consequents  of  his  acts, 
is  of  great  importance  in  certain  cases  of  judica- 
ture, because  upon  this  circumstance  depends  the 
propriety  of  a  less  or  greater  degree  of  punishment, 
perhaps  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  punishing 
at  all. 

A  person  administers  to  another  person  a  medicine. 
It  turns  out  to  be  poison.  The  person  whose  act  the 
administration  was,  believing  the  drug  to  be  salu- 
brious, not  hurtful,  anticipated  good  consequences  ;  in 
other  words,  intended  the  benefit  of  the  patient ; 
intending,  and  anticipating,  here,  being  only  two 
names  for  the  same  thing.  He  did  not  foresee  the 
evil  consequences  ;  and  this  we  commonly  express 
by  saying  he  did  not  intend  them.  If  the  person 
who  administered  the  drug,  instead  of  believing  it 
to  be  a  proper  medicine,  and  anticipating  from  it 
salutary  effects,  knew  it  to  be  poison,  anticipating 
from  it  destructive  effects,  he  would  be  said  to  intend 
those  effects. 

It  thus  appears,  that  when  a  man,  having  certain 
consequences  of  an  act  in  view,  proceeds  to  the 
performance  of  the  act,  the  having  in  view,  or  anti- 
cipating, receives,  in  these  circumstances,  the  name 
of  intention.  It  is  a  case  of  anticipation,  anticipa- 
tion in  pecuhar  circumstances,  and  is  marked  by  a 
peculiar  name. 

The  consequence  of  an  act  may  be  such,  that  the 
person  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  them,  or  could 
not  possibly  anticipate  them  ;  or  they  may  be  such, 
that,  though  actually  not  foreseen,  they  might,  with 
more  or  less  of  care,  have  been  foreseen.  These  are 
questions  respecting  the  nature  of  one  solitary  act. 
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They  are  what  in  law  are  called  questions  of  fact. 
The  exact  determination  of  them  is  essential  to  the 
right  decision  of  the  judge  in  the  particular  case  ;  but 
any  further  consideration  of  them  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  inquiry.*^" 

^^  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  clearing  up  the  confusion  and 
disentanghng  the  ambiguity  connected  with  the  word  Inten- 
tion. And  it  fully  attains  the  purpose,  save  where  the  refusal 
to  admit  any  difference  between  expectation  and  a  strong  asso- 
ciation, throws  a  certain  haze  over  an  operation  into  which 
they  both  enter. 

Intention,  when  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  our  future 
conduct,  is  well  characterized  by  the  author  as  "  the  strong : 
anticipation  of  a  future  will."     It  is  an  unfaltering  present* 
belief  that  we  shall  hereafter  will  a  particular  act,  or  a  parti- 
cular course  of  action.     There  may  be,  over  and  above  this 
belief,  an  intention  "  that  nothing  shall  occur  to  hinder  that 
intention  of  its  effect;"   "the  intention   not  to  frustrate  an 
existing  intention."     The    author  thinks   that    "  this  second 
intention  is  included  in  the  first :"  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 
It  is  the  first  intention,  fortified  by  some  additional  motive 
which  creates  a  special  desire  that  this  particular  desire  and 
intention  should  continue.     It  is  another  case  of  what  the 
author  never  recognizes,  the  desire  of  a  desire. 

Intention,  when  we  are  said  to  intend  the  consequences  of 
our  actions,  means  the  foresight,  or  expectation  of  those  conse- 
quences ;  which  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  desiring  them. 
The  particular  consequences  in  question,  though  foreseen 
may  be  disagreeable  to  us  :  the  act  may  be  done  for  the  sake 
of  other  consequences.  Intention,  and  motive,  are  two  very 
different  things.  But  it  is  the  intention,  that  is,  the  foresight 
of  consequences,  which  constitutes  the  moral  Tightness  or 
wrongness  of  the  act.  Which  among  the  many  consequences 
of  a  crime,  are  those,  foresight  of  which  constitutes  guilt, 
and  non-foresight  entitles  to  acquittal,  depends  on  the  par- 
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Thus,  then,  the  Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind, 
as  far  as  the  imperfection  of  the  execution  may  allow 
the  accomplishment  to  be  predicated  of  the  attempt, 
may  be  regarded  as  brought  to  its  close.  The  pheno- 
mena which  characterize  man  as  a  thinking  Being, 
have  been  brought  forward,  have  been  carefully 
resolved  into  their  component  elements,  and  traced  to 
certain  general  and  undisputed  laws.  I  should  call 
this  the  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  if  I  could 
hope  that  the  word  would  be  understood  in  its 
[Original   and  literal  meaning,   that  is,   viewing  or 

OBSERVING,  AND  CORRECTLY  RECORDING  THE  MATTERS 

OBSERVED.     This  is  the  task,  the  execution  of  which 

ticular  nature  of  the  case.  We  may  say  generally,  that  it  is 
the  hurtful  consequences.  When  the  question  arises  judicially, 
we  must  say  it  is  the  consequences  which  the  law  intended  to 
prevent.  Reverting  to  the  author's  illustration  ;  a  person  who 
gives  a  drug  to  a  patient,  who  dies  in  consequence,  is  not 
guilty  (at  least  of  intentional  crime)  if  he  expected  good 
consequences,  or  no  consequences  at  all,  from  its  administra- 
tion. He  is  guilty,  if  he  expected  that  the  consequence 
would  be  death ;  because  that  was  the  consequence  which  the 
legislator  intended  to  prevent.  He  is  guilty,  even  if  he  thought 
that  the  death  of  the  patient  would  be  a  good  to  the  world  : 
because,  though  the  law  did  not  intend  to  prevent  good  to  the 
Avorld,  it  did  intend  to  prevent  persons  from  killing  one  another. 
Judged  by  a  moral  instead  of  a  legal  standard,  the  man  may 
be  innocent ;  or  guilty  of  a  different  offence,  that  of  not  using 
his  thinking  faculty  with  sufficient  calmness  and  impartiality, 
to  perceive  that  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  taking  life,  the 
general  presumption  of  pernicious  consequences  ought  to 
outweigh  a  particular  person's  opinion  that  preponderant 
good  consequences  would  be  produced  in  the  particular  in- 
stance.— Ed. 
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has  been  endeavoured  throughout  the  preceding  pages. 
But,  unhappily,  the  word  Tlieory  has  been  perverted 
to  denote  an  operation  very  different  from  this,  an 
operation  by  which  viewing — observing — is  super- 
seded ;   an   operation   which   essentially  consists  in 

SUPPOSING,  AND  SETTING  DOWN  MATTERS  SUPPOSED  AS 

MATTERS  OBSERVED.  Theory,  in  fact,  has  been  con- 
founded with  Hypothesis ;  and  it  is  probably  vain  to 
think  of  restoring  it  to  its  proper  signification. 

If,  however,  the  Theoretical,  or  Expositor}^  part  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Human  Mind  were  perfected ; 
another  great  branch,  the  Practical  (which,  to  be 
rationally  founded,  must  be  founded  on  the  Theo- 
retical) would  stni  remain.  This  subject,  it  appears, 
might  be  conveniently  treated  in  three  Books  : 

I.  The  Book  of  Logic  ;  containing  the  Practical 
Bules  for  conducting  the  mind  in  its  search  after 
Truth  : 

II.  The  Book  of  Ethics ;  or  the  Book  of  Rules 
for  regulating  the  actions  of  human  beings,  so  as  to 
deduce  from  them  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  both 
to  the  actor  himself,  and  to  his  fellow-creatures  at 
large  : 

III.  The  Book  of  Education;  or  the  Book  of 
Bules,  for  training  the  Individual  to  the  greatest 
excellence  of  his  nature ;  that  is,  to  the  highest 
possible  state  of  efficiency  (ability  and  will  included), 
as  cause  of  good  to  himself,  and  to  his  species. 


THE   END, 
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Vol.  I.  General  View  of  Positivism  and 
Introductory   Principles.      Translated    by 
J.  H.  Bridges,  M.B.     8vo.  21s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Social  Statics,  or  the 
Abstract  Laws  of  Human  Order.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Harrison,  M.A.     8vo.  14^-. 

Vol.    III.  The  Social  Dynamics,  or 

the  General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  (the 
Philosophy  of  History).  Translated  by 
E.  S.  Beesly,  M.A.     8vo.  21s. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Theory  of  the  Future 
of  Man  ;  with  Comte's  Early  Essays  on 
Social  Philosophy.  Translated  by  R.  CoN- 
GREVE,  M.D.  and  H.  D.  Hutton,  B.A. 
8vo.  24r. 

De  Tocqueville's  Demo- 
cracy in  America,  translated  by  H. 
Reeve.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s. 

Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena   of    the   Human   Mind.      By 

James   Mill.     With  Notes,    Illustra- 
tive and  Critical.     2  vols.  8vo.  2'is. 

On  Representative  Go- 
vernment.   By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Crown  8vo.  2s. 

On     Liberty.      By    John 

Stuart    Mill.       Post  8vo.    7^-.    6d. 
crown  8vo.  is.  4^. 

Principles    of     Political 

Economy.     By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
2  vols.  8vo.  3o.r.  or  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  5^. 

Essays  on  some  Unset- 
tied  Questions  of  Political  Economy. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.     8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Utilitarianism.     By  John 

Stuart  Mill.     8vo.  5^-. 

The  Subjection  of  Wo- 
men. ByJOHN  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Examination  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam   Hamilton's    Philosophy.      By 

John  Stuart  Mill.     8vo.  165. 


A  System  of  Logic,   Ra- 

tiocinative  and  Inductive.  By  JOHN 
Stuart  Mill.     2  vols.  8vo.  25^. 

Dissertations  and  Dis- 
cussions.   By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

4  vols.  8vo.  price  £2.  6s.  6d. 

Philosophical  Fragments 

written  during  intervals  of  Business. 
By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.  5i-. 

The  Philosophy  of  Re- 
flection. By  S.  H.  Hodgson,  Hon. 
LL.D.  Edin.     2  vol?.  8vo.  21s. 

The  Law  of  Nations  con- 
sidered  as    Independent   Political 

Communities.  By  Sir  Travers 
Twiss,  D.C.L.     2  vols.  8vo.  ;,^i.  13J. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the 

Science  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Shel- 
don Amos,  M.A.     8vo.  i8j. 

A  Primer  of  the  English 

Constitution  and  Government.  By 
S.  Amos,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History 

of  Taxes  in  England  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  Stephen  Dowell.  Vol.  I.  to 
the  Civil  War  1642.     8vo.  loj-.  6d. 

Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy.  By  II.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.  Second  Edition  in  2  vols.  VoL. 
I.  8vo.  155.     Vol.  II.  Part  i.  12s. 

The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  with  Engli.sh  Introduction, 
Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  C. 
Sandars,  M.A.     8vo.  i8.f. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  col- 
lected &  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A. 
J.  Spedding,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath. 
7  vols.  8vo.  £2,.  ly.  6d. 

Letters  and  Life  of  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional 
Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a 
Commentary,  by  J.  Spedding.  7  vols, 
8vo.  £jt.  4-^ 
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The  Nicomachean  Ethics 

of  Aristotle,  translated  into  English 
by  R.  Williams,  B.A.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7j.  6d. 

Aristotle's  Politics,  Books 

I.  III.  IV.  (VII.)  Greek  Text,  with 
an  English  Translation  by  W.  E.  BoL- 
LAND,  M.A.  and  Short  Essays  by  A. 
Lang,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle ; 

Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By 
Richard  Congreve,  M.A.    8vo.  i2,s. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle; 

Avith  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  A. 
Grant,  Bart.  LL.D.  2  vols.    Svo.  32^. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  An- 
notations. By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 
Svo.  los.  6d. 

Picture  Logic ;  an  Attempt 

to  Popularise  the  Science  of  Reasoning. 
By  A.  Swinbourne,  B.A.  Post  Svo.  5^. 

Elements  of  Logic.     By 

R.  Whately,  D.D.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
Crown  Svo.  4y.  6d, 

Elements    of    Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  Svo.  los.  6d 
Crown  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

On  the  Influence  of  Au- 
thority in  Matters  of  Opinion.    By 

the  late  Sir.  G.  C.Lewis,  Bart.   Svo.  145. 


The  Senses  and  the  In- 
tellect.   By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.    Svo.  \$s. 

The    Emotions  and  the 

Will.     By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.    Svo.  15^. 

Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 

ence  ;  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
Ci'OM'n  Svo.  \os.  6d. 

An  Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought ;  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Essays  in  Political  and 

Moral  Philosophy.  ByT.  E.  Cliffe 
Leslie,  Hon.  LL.D.  Dubl.  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  late  Ex- 
aminer in  Polit.  Econ.  in  the  Univ.  of 
London  ;  Prof,  of  Jurisp.  and  Polit. 
Econ.  in  the  Queen's  University.  Svo. 
price  lo.r.  6d. 

Hume's       Philosophical 

Works.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by 
T.  H.  Green,  M.A.  and  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Grose,  M.A.  4  vols.  Svo.  $6s. 
Or  separately.  Essays,  2  vols.  2Sj. 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  2  vols.  22iS, 

The  Schools  of  Charles 

the  Great,  and  the  Restoration  of 
Education  in  the  Ninth  Century.  By 
J.  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A.  Svo. 
price  "Js.  6d. 
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The    London    Series    of 

English  Classics.  Edited  by  John 
W.  Hales,  M.A.  and  by  Charles  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo. 

Bacon's  Essays,  annotated  by  E.  A. 
Abbot,  D.D.  2  vols.  6.f.  or  in  i  vol. 
without  Notes,  2s.  6d. 

Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour,  by  H.  B.Wiieatley,  F.S.  A. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Macaulay's  Clive,  by  II.  C.  Bowen, 
M.A.     2s.  6d. 


Marlowe's    Doctor   Faustus,    by     W, 

W.\GNER,   Ph.D.       2S. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained,  by  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
Pope's  Select  Poems,  by  T.  Arnold, 

M.A.     2.f.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Writings 

of  J.  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Symonds,  M.A.   2  vols.  Svo.  28^. 

Selected   Essays,  chiefly 

from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  RevieM'S.  By  A.  Hay- 
ward,  Q.C.     2  vols,  crovm  Svo.  i2j-. 
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^Literary  Studies.    By  the 

late  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A.  and 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
With  a  Prefatory  Memoir.  Edited  by 
R.  H.  HuTTOx.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  28^. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects,  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
3  vols,  crown  Svo.  iSj. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature, Historical  and  Critical.    By 

T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  yj'.  6^/. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  :— 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  21^-, 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  cr.  8vo.  4^.  (yd. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  and  Speeches. 
Student's  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 

Speeches   of  the   Right 

Hon.   Lord  Macaulay,  corrected  by 
Himself.     Crown  8vo.  3^-.  bd. 

Selections  from  the  Wri- 
tings of  Lord  Macaulay.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
M.P.     Crown.  8vo.  6j. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the   Rev.    Sydney    Smith.      Crown 
8vo.  3J.  6(/. 

Miscellaneous  and  Post- 
humous Works  of  the  late  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle.  Edited  by  Helen 
Taylor.     3  vols.  8vo.  52^.  dd. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of 

Thomas   Arnold,    D.D.    late    Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School.     8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

German    Home    Life ;  a 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Domestic  Life 
of  Germany.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Realities  of    Irish   Life. 

By  W.   Steuart   Trench.      Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  boards,  or  3^.  6d.  cloth. 


Max    Miiller    and    the 

Philosophy      of     Language.        By 

LuDWiG  Noire.     8vo.  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language.  By  F.  Max  Mijller, 
M.A.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  i6s. 

Chips    from    a    German 

Workshop  ;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions 
&  Customs.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.     4  vols.  Svo.  £2.  i8i-. 

Language  &  Languages. 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Chapters  on  Lan- 
guage and  Families  of  Speech.  By 
F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

The  Essays  and  Contri- 
butions of  A.  K.  H.  B.  Uniform 
Cabinet  Editions  in  crown  Svo. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  Three 

Series,  31.  6d.  each. 

Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities, 

price  3J'.  6d. 

Seaside  Musings,  3^.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 
Truths,  y.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 
Pulpit,  3J.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  y.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  y.  6d. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson, 

price  3^.  6d. 
Sunday    Afternoons     at    the     Parish 

Church  of  a  University  City,  3^.  6d. 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country,  3J-.  6d. 

Present-Day  Thoughts,  35-.  6d. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
price  3J.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson,  Three  Series,  y.  6d.  each. 
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A   Greek-English    Lexi- 


Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  I\I.D.  Abridged  from  Dr. 
Latham's  Edition  of  Johnson's  English 
Dictionary.     Medium  Svo.  24J. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  By  R.  G.  LathAiM, 
M.A.  M.D.  Founded  on  Johnson's 
English  Dictionary' as  edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd.     4  vols.  4to.  £j. 

Roget's     Thesaurus     of 

English  Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in 
Literary  Composition.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  Author's  Son,  J.  L. 
RoGET.     Crown  Svo.  10s.  6 J. 

English  Synonymes.    By 

E.  J.  Whately.  Edited  by  R. 
Whately,  D.D.     Fcp.  Svo.  3^. 

Handbook  of  the  English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.     Cro\\Ti  Svo.  6s. 

Contanseau's     Practical 

Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English 
Languages.     Post  Svo.  price  's.  6d. 

Contanseau's   Pocket 

Dictionary,  French  and  English, 
abridged  from  the  Practical  Dictionary 
by  the  Author.      Square  iSmo.  3^-.  6d. 

A  New  Pocket  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  and  Enghsh 
Languages.  By  F.  W.  Longman, 
Ball.  Coll.  Oxford.      Square  iSmo.  $s. 

A    Practical    Dictionary 

of  the  German  and  Enghsh  Lan- 
guages. By  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley, 
M.A.  &  Dr.  C.  M.  Friedlander. 
Post  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Arts  and 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
A.  Rich,  B.A.     Crown  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

The  Critical  Lexicon  and 

Concordance  to  the  English  and 
Greek  Nev/  Testament.  By  tlie  Rev. 
E.  W.  Bui.LiNGER.     Medium  Svo.  t,os. 


con.  By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Christchurch,  and  R.  ScoTT,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester.     Crown  4to.  36^-. 

Liddell  &  Scott's   Lexi- 

con,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  for 
Schools.      Square  l2mo.  "js.  6d. 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By 
C.  D.  YoNGE,  M.A.     4to.  2is. 

Mr.    Yonge's     Lexicon, 

English  and  Greek,  abridged  from  his 
larger  Lexicon.     Square  i2mo.  Sj.  6d. 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary. By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised,     i  vol.  4to.  28s. 

White's   College    Latin- 

English  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
University  Students.   Medium  Svo.  i^s. 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary for  the  use  of  Middle-Class  Schools. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  fcp.  Svo.  3.^. 

White's  Junior  Student's 

Latin-English    and    English-Latin 

Dictionary.     Square  i2mo. 
English-Latin  Dictionary,  i,s.6d. 
Latin-English  Dictionary,  7j-.6i/. 
Complete,  12s. 

M'Culloch's     Dictionary 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation. Re-edited  by  Hugh  G.  Reid. 
With  1 1  Maps  and  30  Charts.     Svo.  63^. 

Keith  Johnston's  General 

Dictionary  of  Geography,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical ; 
a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
Medium  Svo.  42J-. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geography,  in  2S  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  Svo. 
or  imperial  410.  "js.  6d. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Modern  Geography,  in  31  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A.     Uniform,  5i-. 
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Outlines   of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  M.A. 
Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Dia- 
gi'ams.     Square  crown  Svo.  I2s. 

Essays    on    Astronomy. 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and 
Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Star  and  Star  Cloudlets.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  lo  Plates 
and  24  Woodcuts.     Svo.  12s. 

The    Moon  ;    her  Motions, 

Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Con- 
dition. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and 
Lunar  Photographs.  CrowTiSvo.  ios.6d. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 

and  Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  Plates  & 
Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  I4J-. 

The    Orbs  Around    Us ; 

a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  INIoon  & 
Planets,  Meteors  &  Comets,  the  Sun  & 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  With  Chart  and  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  Svo.  7.^.  6d. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours ; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under 
the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  14  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  ioj-.  6d. 

The  Universe  of  Stars ; 

Presenting  Researches  into  and  New 
Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of 
the  Heavens.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  22  Charts 
(4  Coloured)  and  22  Diagi-ams.  Svo. 
price  IOJ.  6d. 

The  Transits  of  Venus ; 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming 
Transits.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  27  Wood- 
cuts,    Crown  Svo.  ?>s.  6d. 


Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Svo.  with 
14  Plates,  I4i'. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Surface, 
By  E.  Neison,  F.R.A.S.  With  26 
Maps  &  5  Plates.   Medium  Svo.  31X.  6d. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Librai-y,  the  School,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory, in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2 
Index  Plates).  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.  A.     Crown  Svo.  ^s. 

Larger  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Libraiy,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps, 
with  Introduction  and  2  Index  Plates. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Folio,  ii,s. 
or  Maps  only,  12s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Cy- 
cloid, and  on  all  forms  of  Cycloidal 
Curves,  and  on  the  use  of  Cycloidal 
Curves  in  dealing  with  the  Motions  of 
Planets,  Comets,  &c.  and  of  Matter 
projected  from  the  Sun.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  With  161  Diagrams, 
Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms, 

considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Ordinary  Movements  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere. Translated  by  R.  H,  Scott, 
M.A.     Svo.  IOJ-.  6d. 

Air  and  Rain  ;  the  Begin- 
nings of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.     Svo.  24^-. 

Schellen's     Spectrum 

Analysis,  in  its  Application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  the  Physical 
Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell, 
with  Notes  by  W.  Huggins,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.    Svo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  zZs. 
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Professor    H  e  1  m  h  o  1 1  z ' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects. Translated  by  E.  ATKINSON, 
F.C.  S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engrav- 
ings.    8vo.  \2s.  6d. 

Professor  Helmholtz  on 

the  Sensations  of  Tone,  as  a  Physio- 
logical Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music. 
Translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  36^. 

Ganot's  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers  and 
Young  Persons  ;  a  Course  of  Physics 
divested  of  Mathematical  Formulce  and 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition.  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d. 

Ganot's  Elementary 

Treatise  on  Physics,  Experimental 
and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  Translated  and  edited 
by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.vS.  Eighth 
Edition.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Post 
8vo.  15J. 

Arnott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  Svo.  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
K.  Gkove,  F.R.S.  &c;  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  augmented.     8vo.  i5j-. 

Weinhold's  Introduction 

to  Experimental  Physics ;  including 
Directions  for  Constructing  Physical 
Apparatus  and  for  Making  Experiments. 
Translated  by  B.  Loewy,  F.R.A.S. 
With  a  Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  Plates  &  Woodcuts  31^-.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on   Magnet- 

ism,  General  and  Terrestrial.  By  PI. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.     8vo.  los.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Theory  of  Light.  By 
PL  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.    ovo.  icw.  6</. 


Fragments    of   Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  augmented.  2  vols. 
crown  Svo.  l6s. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Fifth 
Edition  in  preparation. 

Sound.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  including 
Recent  Researches  on  Fog-Signalling. 
Crown  8vo.  price  los.  6d. 

Researches  on  Diamag- 

netismand  Magne-CrystallicAction; 

including  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By 
John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  New  Edition 
in  preparation. 

Contributions  to  Mole- 
cular Physics  in  the  domain  of  Ra- 
diant Heat.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.   Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  i6j. 

Six   Lectures  on   Light, 

delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition.  Portrait,  Plate,  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Electricity  at 

the  Royal  Institution,  1875-6.  By 
John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  With  58 
Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Notes    of   a    Course    of 

Seven  Lectures  on  Electrical  Phe- 
nomena and  Theories,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  By  John  Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  is.  sewed, 
or  IS.  6d.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine 

Lectures  on  Light,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  is.  sewed,  or 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 


Principles  of  Animal  Me- 
chanics. By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton 
F.R.S.     Second  Edition.     Svo.  21s. 
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Mechanical  and  Physical,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools.  Small 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  &c. 

Abney's  Photography,  y.  6d. 

Anderson's  (Sir  John)  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials, 3.C  6d. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  35.  6d. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  y.  6d. 

Bloxam's  Metals,  3^-.  6d. 

Goodeve's  Mechanics,  3^-.  6d. 

Mechanism,  3^.  6d. 

Gore's  Electro-Metallurgy,  6s. 

Grififin's  Algebra  &  Trigonometry,  3/6. 

Jenkin's  Electricity  &  Magnetism,  3/6. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  y.  dd. 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  3^.  6d. 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  3i-.  6d. 

Preece  &  Sivewright's  Telegraphy,  3/6. 

Rutley's  Study  of  Rocks,  4^.  6d. 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  3^  6d. 

Thome's  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany,  6s. 

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  4^-.  6d. 

Thorpe  &  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis, 

price  3^.  6d. 

Tilden's  Systematic  Chemistry,  3^.  6d. 
Unwin's  Machine  Design,  y.  6d. 
Watson's  Plane  &  Solid  Geometry,  3/6. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Hours ;  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  "js.  6d.  each. 

An   Introduction   to   the 

Systematic  Zoology  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals.     By  A. 

Macalister,  M.D.  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Zoology,  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  With  28  Diagrams. 
8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.  With  1,472  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.  8vo.  £z-  13-f-  6</. 


Homes  without   Hands ; 

a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood.     8vo.  14J. 

Wood's  Strange  Dwell- 
ings ;  a  Description  of  the  Plabitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from  '  Homes 
without  Hands.'  With  Frontispiece 
and  60  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  'js.  6d. 

Wood's  Insects  at  Home; 

a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects, 
their  Stntcture,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations. With  700  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  14^. 

Wood's  Insects  Abroad ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations. With  700  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  14J. 

Wood's  Out  of  Doors  ;  a 

Selection  of  Original  Articles  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

Wood's  Bible  Animals ;  a 

description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
Ape  to  the  Coral.  With  112  Vignettes. 
8vo.  14-!-. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price 
\os.  6d. 

Hartwig's     Tropical 

World.  Witli  about  200  Illustrations. 
8vo.  \os.  6d. 

Hartwig's  Polar  World ; 

a  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  Chromoxylographs,  Maps,  and 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  IOJ-.  6d. 

Hartwig's  Subterranean 

World.  With  Majis  and  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  io.f.  6d. 

Hartwig's  Aerial  World ; 

a  Popular  Accotmt  of  the  Phenomena 
and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  Map, 
Chromoxylographs,  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  \os.  6d. 
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Kirby  and  Spence's  In- 
troduction to  Entomology,  or  Ele- 
ments of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects. 
Crown  Svo.  $s. 

A    Familiar    History    of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  Fcp. 
Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  3^.  6ii. 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed.   By  Bern  HARD  Von  Cotta. 

An  English  Translation,  by  P.  H. 
Lawrence  (with  English,  German,  and 
French  Synonymes),  revised  by  the 
Author.     Post  Svo.  i^f. 

The  Geology  of  England 

and  Wales ;  a  Concise  Account  of 
the  Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the 
Rocks.  By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.  G.  S. 
Crown  Svo.  Map  &  Woodcuts,  145-. 

Keller's  Lake  Dwellings 

of  Switzerland,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  Translated  by  John  E.  Lee, 
F.S.A.  F.G.S.  New  Edition,  en- 
larged, with  206  Illustrations.  2  vols, 
royal  Svo.  42^-. 

The  Primaeval  World  of 

Switzerland.  By  Professor  Oswal 
Heer,  of  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Edited  by  James  Heywood,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  With  Map,  19  Plates,  &  372 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  Svo.  i6s. 

The  Puzzle  of  Life  and 

How  it  Has  Been  Put  Together  ;  a 

Short  History  of  Praehistoric  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Life  on  the  Earth.  By  A. 
NiCOLS,  F.R.G  S.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Cro'WTi  Svo.  3-f'  ^rt'. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man  ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of 
•Savages.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.   F.R.S.     Svo.  Woodcuts,  18^. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art.  Re-edited  by 
the  late  W.  T.  Braxde  (the  Author) 
and  the  Rev.  SirG.W.  Cox,  Bart., M.A. 
5  vols,  medium  Svo.  6t,s. 


The  History  of  Modern 

Music,  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  John 
HuLLAH,  LL.D.     Svo.  Sj.  6d. 

The  Transition  Period  of 

Musical  History,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  17th  to  the  Middle  of  the  iSth 
Century.  A  Second  Series  of  Lectures. 
By  the  same  Author.     Svo.  \os.  6d. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants  ;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  His- 
toiy,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  42J. 

De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

System  of  Descriptive  and  Analy- 
tical Botany.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Hooker  ;  edited  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  English  Botanical  System,  by 
J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.  With  5,500 
Woodcuts.     Imperial  Svo.  3U.  (>d. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ;  with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY.F.  R.S.,  and  T.MooRE, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20 
Steel  Plates.     Two  Parts,  fcp.  Svo.  I2s. 

Rivers's  Orchard-House ; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass.  Sixteenth  Edition,  re-edited  by 
T.  F.  Rivers.  Crown  Svo.  with  25 
Woodcuts,  price  55. 

The      Rose     Amateur's 

Guide.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Latest 
Edition.      Fcp.  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

Town  and  Window  Gar- 
dening', including  the  Structure,  Habits 
and  Uses  of  Plants;  a  Course  of 
Sixteen  Lectures  given  out  of  School- 
Hours  to  Pupil  Teachers  and  Children 
attending  the  Leeds  Board  Schools.  By 
Mrs.  BucKTON,  Member  of  the  Leeds 
School  Board.  With  127  Woodcuts. 
Cro\\'n  Svo.  2s. 
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Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry, Theoretical  and  Practical. 
Re-edited,  with  Additions,  by  H. 
MACLEOD,  F.C.S.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Part     I.  Chemical  Physics.     16^. 

Part    II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24^. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  New 
Edition  in  the  press. 

Animal  Chemistry,  or  the 

Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology :  a  Manual  for  Medical 
Men  and  Scientific  Chemists.  By 
Charles  T.  Kingzett,  F.C.S.  8vo. 
price  I  Si'. 

Health    in    the    House : 

Twenty-five  Lectures  on  Elementary 
Physiology  in  its  Application  to  the 
Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals. 
By  Mrs.  Buckton,  Crown  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  2s. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.C.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and 
Practical  Chemists.  7  vols,  medium 
8vo.  ;^io.  i6j-.  bd. 

Third  Supplement,  completing  the 
Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the 
year  1877.  Part  I.  8vo.  36^.  Part  II. 
completion,  in  the  press. 

Select  Methods  in  Che- 
mical Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.  By 
Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  12^-.  bd. 

The    History,    Products, 

and  Processes  of  the  Alkali  Trade, 

including  the  most  recent  Improve- 
ments. By  Charles  T.  Kingzett, 
F.C.S.     With  32  Woodcuts.    8vo.  I2s. 
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EDITIONS. 


In     Fairyland  ;     Pictures 

from  the  Elf-World.  By  Richard 
Doyle,  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Al- 
lingham.  With  16  coloured  Plates, 
containing  36  Designs.     Folio,  15^'. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome.  With  Ninety  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  G. 
ScHARF,      Fcp.  4to.  2IJ. 

Miniature      Edition      of 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

with  Scharf's  90  Illustrations  reduced 
in  Lithography.     Imp.  i6mo.  \os.  6d. 

Moore's     Lalla    Rookh. 

Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  4to.  2IJ'. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel 
Plates.     Super-royal  8vo.  2is. 

Lectures    on    Harmony, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By 
G.  A.  Macfarren.     8vo.  12s. 


Sacred    and    Legendary 

Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  6  vols, 
square   cro\\Ti  8vo.   price  ;^5.  I5.r.  6d. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  31J.  6d. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders.  With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts,      i  vol.  2ij-. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna.  With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.      I  vol.  2  IT. 

Jameson's  History  of  the 

Saviour,  His  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Easti.ake.  With 
13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  42i-. 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St.    Paul  in  London. 

By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crowTi 
8vo.  21  s. 
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The  Application  of  Cast 

and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building 
Purposes.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.  C.E.  With  6  Plates  and 
1x8  Woodcuts.     Svo.  \bs. 


The    Art    of    Scientific 

Discovery.  By  G.  Gore,  LL.D. 
F.R.  S.  Autlior  of  '  The  Art  of  Electro- 

Metalliirgy.'     Crown  Svo.  15J. 

The  Amateur  Mechanics' 

Practical  Handbook  ;  describing  the 
different  Tools  required  in  the  Work- 
shop. By  A.  H.  G.  HoBSON.  With 
33  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 

The  Engineer's  Valuing 

Assistant.  By  H.  D.  IIoskold, 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  16  years 
Mining  Engineer  to  the  Dean  Forest 
Iron  Company.     Svo.  31^'.  6d. 

Industrial   Chemistry ;   a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools  ;  a  Transla- 
tion (by  Dr.  T.  H.  Barry)  of  Stoh- 
mann  and  Engler's  German  Edition  of 
Payen's  'Precis  deChimie  Industrielle;' 
with  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Metals,  &c.  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  With 
698  Woodcuts.     Medium  Svo.  42^-. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papworth.     Svo.  525.  6d. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H.  NoRTHCOTT.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.     Svo.  i?>s. 

The  Theory  of  Strains  in 

Girders  and  similar  Structures,  with 
Observations  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. By  B.  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  Svo.  with  5 
Plates  and  123  Woodcuts,  36^-. 

A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
KAIRN,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  Svo.  25.f. 

Useful    Information    for 

Engineers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairkairn,  Bart.  C.E.  With  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  crown 
Svo.  3 1  J.  6d. 


Hints      on      Household 

Taste  in  Furniture,  Upholstery, 
and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  1 00  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  Svo.  145-. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     Svo.  price  i6s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  21  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.     4to.  42J-. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  steam  Engine.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.     Fcp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  Svo. 
Woodcuts,  6^. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  a  Key  to  the  Author's  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  J. 
Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  <js. 

Examples  of  Steam  and 

Gas  Engines  of  the  most  recent  Ap- 
proved Types  as  employed  in  Mines, 
Factories,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways 
and  Agriculture,  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  With  54 
Plates  and  356  Woodcuts.     4to.  ^os. 

Encyclopaedia    of    Civil 

Engineering,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  By  E.  Cresy,  C.E. 
With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  Svo.  42^-. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Mines.  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R. S.  assisted  by  numerous 
contributors.  With  2,604  Woodcuts. 
4  vols,  medium  Svo.  £'j,  Js. 
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Practical  Treatise  on  Me- 
tallurgy. Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's 
Metallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.S. 
&c.  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.     £^.  igs. 

Anthracen ;  its  Constitution, 

Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Deriva- 
tives, including  Artificial  Alizarin,  An- 
thrapurpurin,  &c.  with  their  Applica- 
tions in  Dyeing  and  Printing.  By  G. 
AuERBACH.  Translated  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S      8vo.  i2s. 

On    Artificial    Manures, 

their  Chemical  Selection  and  Scientific 
Application  to  Agriculture  ;  a  Series 
of  Lectures  given  at  the  Experimental 
Farm  at  Vincennes  in  1867  and  1874- 
75.  By  M.  Georges  Ville.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     With  •? I  Plates.     8vo.  2U. 


Practical    Handbook    of 

Dyeing  and  Calico- Printing.  By 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.      Svo.  42^. 

Mitchell's      Manual     of 

Practical  Assaying.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  Svo.  Woodcuts,  31J.  6d. 

Loudon's    Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening  ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  21^. 

Loudon's    Encyclopaedia 

of  Agriculture  ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property  ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.     Svo.  2IJ-. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    AVORKS. 


Four  Lectures  on  some 

^.    Epochs  of  Early   Church   History. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Ely.     Crown  Svo.  ^s. 

A  History  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Svo.  15^-. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.     Crown  Svo,  Ts.  6d. 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
J.  Abbey,  late  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  and  John  H.  Over- 
ton, late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols.  Svo.  2>^s. 

The  Human  Life  of  Christ 

revealing  the  Order  of  the  Universe, 
being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1S77  ; 
with  an  Appendix.  By  G.  S.  Drew, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Lambeth, 
Svo.  Sj-. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By 
E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Eleventh  Edition.     Svo.  i6s. 

A  Commentary   on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

By  C.  J.  Eli.icott,  D.D.     Svo.  12^. 

Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School 

by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Collective 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Daughter,  Mrs.W.  E.  Forster.  6  vols, 
crown  Svo.  30J.  or  separately,  '^s.  each. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henry     Rogers.     Fcp.  Svo.  $s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.  Rogers.  Fcp.  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 
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Nature,    the    Utility    of 

Religion  and  Theism.  Three  Essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.     8vo.  los.  6d. 

A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  V>y  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Galatians,  ?>s.  6d.  Ephesians, 
Ss.  6d.  Pastoral  Epistles,  los.  6d. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
lo^.  6d.     Thessalonians,  'js.  6d. 

Conybeare   &   Howson's 

Life    and    Epistles    of    St.     Paul. 

Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 
Library  Edition,  with  all    the   Original 

Illustrations,     Maps,     Landscapes    on 

Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  42s. 
Intermediate  Edition,  with   a  Selection 

of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.   2  vols. 

square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.  cro-\\'n  8vo.  gs. 

The  Jewish  Messiah  ; 

Critical  History  of  the  Messianic  Idea 
among  the  Jews,  from  the  Rise  of  the 
Maccabees  to  the  Closing  of  the  Tal- 
mud. By  James  Drummond,  B.A. 
8vo.  i^s. 

The  Prophets  and  Pro- 
phecy in  Israel ;  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry.  By  Prof.  A.  KuENEN, 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev. 
A.  MiLROY,  M.A.  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  MuiR,  D.C.L.     8vo.  2is, 

Mythology    among    the 

Hebrews  and  its  Historical  Develop- 
ment. By  Ignaz  Goldziher,  Ph.D. 
Translated  by  Russell  Martineau, 
M.A.     8vo.  i6s. 

Bible  Studies.     By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  T/te  Pro- 
phecies  of  Balaam.  8vo.  lOs,  6d, 
Part  II.  The  Book  of  Jonah.  8vo, 
IOJ-.  6d. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 

with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
8vo.  i8j.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15^.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  I2s. 
Vol.  HI.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  l^s.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Ss. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  i5j-.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 


Ewald's  History  of  Israel. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Preface  by  R. 
Martineau,  M.A.     5  vols.  8vo.  6y. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

Israel.  Translated  from  the  German 
byH.  S.  Solly,  M.A.     8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature.  By 
A.  Jukes.     Crown  Svo.  7^.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all  Things ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.  By  A.  Jukes.    Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Commentaries,  by  the  Rev. 

W.  A.  O'CONOR,  B.A.  Rector  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude,  Manchester. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  4^-.  6d. 
St.  John's  Gospel,  lOj-.  6d. 

Supernatural     Religion; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.  Complete  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  New  Preface 
and  Conclusions.     3  vols.  Svo.  36^'. 

Lectures  on  the  Origin 

and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India  ; 
being  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1878, 
delivered  at  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1878,  by  F.  Max 
MiJLLER,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Svo. 
price  \os.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  with 
Two  Essays  on  False  Analogies  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By 
Max  MiJLLER,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
price  \os.  6d. 

The    Four     Gospels    in 

Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  32mo.  5^. 

Passing     Thoughts     on 

Religion.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 
Fc^x  Svo.  3J'.  6d. 
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Thoughts  for 

by    Elizabeth    M. 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo. 


the   Age. 

Sewell.     New 


Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion  ;  the  Devotions  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By 
Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.     32mo.  3^-. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.     10  vols.  £s.  5-f- 

Hymns    of    Praise    and 

Prayer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  ^.  bd.     32mo.  \s.  bd. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout 
the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  MoxXSell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  5 J.  i8mo.  zs. 

Christ   the    Consoler;    a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellice  Hopkins.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2J-.  bd. 


Lyra  Germanica;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 

WiNKWORTH.       Fcp.   8vO.   5^-. 

The   Temporal    Mission 

of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or,  Reason  and 
Revelation.  By  Henry  Edward 
Manning,  D.D.      Crown  Svo.  8^.  bd. 

Hours    of    Thought    on 

Sacred  Things  ;  a  Volume  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Martineau,  D.D. 
LL.D.     Crown  Svo.     Price  7^.  bd. 

Endeavours     after     the 

Christian  Life  ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  Is.  bd. 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  CoLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  Svo.  6^-. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone  ;  with 
Appendices.  By  J.  W.  Colenso, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     Svo.  I2J. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,     &e. 


A  Voyage  in  the  'Sun- 
beam,' our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65 
Wood  Engravings.     Crown  Svo.  7^-.  bd. 

A   Freak    of   Freedom ; 

or,  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  By 
J.  Theodore  Bent,  Honorary  Citizen 
of  the  same.  With  a  Map  and  15 
Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  7^-.  bd. 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  Plans, 
Maps  &  Illustrations.   Imperial  Svo.  \ls. 

The  Indian  Alps,  and  How 

we  Crossed  them ;  Two  Years' 
Residence  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas, 
and  Two  Months'  Tour  into  the  Interior. 
By  a  Lady  Pioneer.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Imperial  Svo.  42.r. 


Discoveries  at  Ephesus, 

Including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T. 
Wood,  F.S.A.  With  27  Lithographic 
Plates  and  42  Wood  Engravings.  Me- 
dium Svo.  63^'. 

Memorials  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands,  from 
1615  to  1685.  By  Major-General  Sir 
J.  H.  Lefroy,  R.A.  With  Maps,  &c. 
2  vols.  Imp.  Svo.  6o.f. 

Eight  Years  in   Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  Woodcuts,  1$.  bd. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.  Woodcuts,  7^.  bd. 
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Guide  to  the   Pyrenees, 

for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Charles  Packe.     Cro^\'n  8vo.  75.  dd. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzerland,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  on  the  scale  of  P' our 
Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.  R.  G.  S.  4  Sheets  in  Port- 
folio, ifis.  coloured,  or  34f.  uncoloured. 

The    Alpine    Guide.     By 

John  Ball,  M.R.I. A.  PostSvo.  mth 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Eastern  Alps,  \os.  6d. 


Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberland  District,  7^.  6d. 

Western    Alps,    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  &c. 
Price  6j-.  6d. 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and 

the  Geology  of  the  Alps.  Price  i^. 
Either  of  the  3  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the 
'  Alpine  Guide '  may  be  had  mth  this 
Introduction  prefixed,  is.  extra. 

The    Fenland    Past  and 

Present.  By  S.  H.  Miller,  F.R.  A.S. 
F.M.S.;  and  S.  B.  J.  Skertchley, 
F.  G.S.  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Royal  8vo.  311.  6d.  Large  Paper,  fcp. 
folio,  50^-.  half-morocco. 


^VORKS    of    FICTION. 


Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  K.G.  Cabinet  Editions,  complete 
in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  6^.  each. 

Lothair,  6s.  Venetia,  6s. 

Coningsby,  6s.         Alroy,  Ixion,  &c.  6s. 

Sybil,  6s.  Young  Duke  &c.  6s. 

Tancred,  6s.  \  Vivian  Grey,  6^. 

Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 

Contarini  Fleming,  &c.  6s. 

Tales    from    Euripides ; 

Iphigenia,  Alcestis,  Hecuba,  Helen, 
Medea. .  By  Vincent  K.  Cooper, 
M.  A.  late  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.     Fcp.  8vo.  3^-.  6d. 


Whispers 

land.     By    the 

Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.    With 
9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  3^-.  6d. 


from     Fairy- 
Right   Hon.    E.   H. 


Higgledy-piggledy;    or, 

Stories  for  Everybody  and  Every- 
body's Children.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 


Stories    and   Tales.     By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  contain- 
ing a  complete  Tale  or  Story  ; — 

Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d.  Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 
The  Earl's  Daughter,  2s.  6d.  The 
Experience  of  Life,  2s.  6d.  Cleve 
Hall,  2s.  6d.  Ivors,  2s.  6d.  Katharine 
Ashton,  2s.  6d.  Margaret  Percival, 
3^.  6d.  Laneton  Parsonage,  3^-.  6d. 
Ursula,  3J-.  6d. 

The   Modern    Novelist's 

Library.  Each  woik  complete  in  itself, 
price  2s.  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

By  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Lothair. 
Coningsby. 
Sybil. 
Tancred. 
Venetia. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Fleming. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
The  Young  Duke,  &c. 
Vivian  Grey. 
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THE    MODERN 
By  Anthony  Trollope, 

Barchester  Towers. 

The  Warden. 
By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 

Digby  Grand. 

General  Bounce. 

Kate  Coventry. 

The  Gladiators. 

Good  for  Nothing. 

Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter. 

The  Queen's  Maries. 


NOVELIST'S    LIBRARY— rw/w;/^./. 

By  the  Author  of  'The  Rose  Garden.' 
Unawares. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Mile.  Mori.' 
The  Atelier  du  Lys. 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

By  Various  Writers. 

Atherstone  Priory. 

The  Burgomaster's  Family. 

Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 


The  Novels  and  Tales  of  the   Right    Honourable 

the   Earl  of  Beaconsfield,     K.G.     Complete  in  Ten  Volumes,    crown    8vo.    cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  price  30j-. 


POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Lays  ol  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macaulay.  i6mo.  is.  6d. 

Horatii    Opera.      Library 

Edition,  with  English  Notes,  Marginal 
References  &  various  Readings.  Edited 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  M.A.    8vo.  21s. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  los. 
First  Series,  containing  'Divided,'  'The 
Star's  Monument,'  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  <,s. 

Second   Series,    'A    Story  of  Doom,' 
*  Gladys  and  her  Island,'  &c.     5^-. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

First  Series,  with  nearly  loo  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Brian    Boru,    a    Tragedy. 

By  J.  T.  B.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Festus,    a     Poem.      By 

Philip  James  Bailey,  roth  Edition, 
enlarged  &  revised.   Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

mometrically  translated  by  C.  B. 
Cayley,  Translator  of  Dante's  Comedy, 
&c.      8vo.  12S.  bd. 

The    -^neid    of    Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J. 
CONINGTON,   M.A.     Crownr  8vo.  gx. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare.  Genuine  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  36  Wood- 
cuts, 14^'.  or  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2ij. 

Southey's     Poetical 

Works,  with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  14^. 


RURAL    SPORTS,     HORSE    and    CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT,     &c. 


Annals  of  the  Road ;  or, 

Notes  on  Mail  and  Stage-Coaching  in 
Great  Britain.  By  Captain  Malet. 
With  3  Woodcuts  and  10  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.  2\s. 


Down  the  Road  ;  or,  Re- 
miniscences of  a  Gentleman  Coachman. 
By  C.  T.  S.  BiRCM  Reyxardson. 
Second  Edition,  with  12  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.  2\s. 
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Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Rural  Sports ;  Complete  Accounts, 
Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive, 
of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
&c.     With  600  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2ls. 

A  Book  on  Angling  ;  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15^. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisher- 
man :  comprising  the  Chief  Methods 
of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  glance  at 
Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and  Boat- 
ing.    Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology.      By    Alfred    Ronalds. 

With  20  Coloured  Plates.     Svo.  I4r. 

Horses  and  Riding.     By 

George  Nevile,  M.  A.  With  31  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  6^. 

Horses  and  Stables.     By 

Colonel  F.  Fitzwygram,  XV.  the 
King's  Hussars.  W'ith  24  Plates  of 
Illustrations.     Svo.  lOi'.  6d. 

Youatt    on    the    Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S.     Svo.  Woodcuts,  12s.  dd. 


Youatt's    Work  on    the 

Dog.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Svo. 
W^oodcuts,  6i'. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  Stonehenge.  With 
7S  Wood  Engi-avings.  Square  crown 
Svo.  7^.  6i/. 

The    Greyhound.     By 

Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition,  with 
25  Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c. 
Square  crown  Svo.  15^. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 
tings. By  W.  Miles.  Imp.  Svo. 
with  13  Plates,  15^-. 

The   Horse's   Foot,   and 

How  to  keep  it  Sound.  By  W. 
Miles.     Imp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  \2s.  6d. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on 

Horse-shoeing.  By  W.  Miles.  Post 
Svo.  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Horses' 

Teeth,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By 
W.  Miles.     Post  Svo.  is.  6d. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 

their  Treatment ;  with  an  Essay  on 
Parturition  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R. 
DOBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown  Svo. 
Illustrations,  "Js.  6c/. 


WORKS    of    UTILITY    and    GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunder's    Treasury    of 

Knowledge  a.nd  Library  of  Refer- 
ence ;  comprising  an  English  Diction- 
ary and  Grammar,  Universal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage, 
Useful  Tables,  &c.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Maunder's    Biographical 

Treasury.  Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re-written,  with 
above  1,600  additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Gates.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Maunder's    Treasury   of 

Natural  History  ;  or.  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Zoology.  Revised  and 
corrected  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
900  Woodcuts,  6s. 


Maunder's  Scientific  and 

Literary  Treasury  ;  a  Popular  En- 
cyclopaxlia  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.  Latest  Edition,  partly  re-written, 
with  above  1,000  New  Articles,  by  J. 
Y.  Johnson.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 
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